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PREFACE 


TO THE EDITION IN 


THE STANDARD EDITION. 


Tue prevention of crime is a result for which no true 
lover of his country would deem any effort too great or 
any sacrifice too costly. It may assume new phases : 
now developing itself in the form of an incendiary fire 
in the well plenished rick-yard; now in the shape of a 
highway robbery on the open moor; and now in the 
guise of a barbarous murder in the lone cottage. Its 
aspect may vary, but its progress is stealthy, continuous, 
and appalling. Legislative enactments will never crush 
it. Nor will it be banished from amongst us by “ The 
Solitary System” or the “Treadmill.” Education, CHEAP 
FooD, and employment may do much to arrest its pro- 
gress, aided by the plain, homely, and stirring warnings 
of laborious, unflinching, and true-hearted men. 

Already an aggressive power has been brought to bear 
upon it. Its strong holds have been assailed, and nobly 
by “Raceep Scnoors” and “ Tae ScrirurE Reapers’ 
Socrery.” Is the expectation chimerical that a Christian 
legislature may vote a grant in aid of either or both of 
these berievolertt enterprises ? Have not the promoters 
of each— the leaders of the forlorn hope in the moral 
world —already won this mark of national approbation 
and national encouragement ? 

To crime what are the Incentives? Various and obvious. 
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1. A dense population is favourable to crime. 

“ Great cities,” it has been well remarked, “ invite all 
the scum and off-scourings of society to nestle within them. 
They find hiding-places there, and there they find their 
prey.” Add to this, that in great cities are to be found 
wealth and luxury. These hold out invitations to crime, 
more or less seductive, and afford at the same time 
greater opportunities for its concealment. 

2. Crime in England is fed by the constant acces- 
sions to our population of the wretched outcasts from 
Ireland. The records of crime kept at Liverpool are 
conclusive on this point. But not at Liverpool only is 
the propensity in the Irish character to crime borne out 
by facts and figures. A barrister connected with the 
Northern Circuit ascertained that “out of one hundred 
and twenty-six prisoners at one assizes in York, twenty- 
seven were Irish, or twenty-five per cent.; and that out 
of twenty-nine serious offences, nineteen, or sixty-six per 
cent., were committed by Irishmen!” 

3. DEAR FOOD is a powerful incentive to crime. 

This conclusion can be established by statistical re- 
turns. Contrast years of scarcity with years of plenty :— 
1805 was a dear year. Wheat was within three pence of 
ninety shillings per quarter: crime rose. ‘The following 
year, 1806, was a cheap year; wheat was seventy-nine 
shillings per quarter: crime fell. The next year, 1807, 
was a cheap year ; wheat was seventy-nine shillings and 
fourpence a quarter: crime fell. Take another three 
years, 1816, 1817, and 1818. The first and last were 
cheap years: crime fell. The other, 1817, was a dear 
year ; wheat was ninety-six shillings and eleven pence a 
quarter: crime rose. If, then, you desire to check the 
progression of crime, give the artisan CHEAP FOOD. 

4, Another incentive to crime will be found in that 
prolific source of every evil, social, national, and domestic, 
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— the existing Game Laws. Tender ground this to ven- 
ture on! Loud is the clamour instantly raised, if the 
policy of totally repealing these odious enactments be 
even hinted at; but ask any clergyman who lives in a 
parish where game is strictly preserved, what are the pe- 
culiar features of his parish ? Ask him what is its aspect 
in a religious, industrious, and moral point of view ? 
Ask him how the church, — or any place of worship in 
it, —is attended ; and also how the public house is fre- 
quented? Ask him how the marriage tie is respected in 
his parish, —if chastity is even known there? Ask him 
what the records of the neighbouring petty sessions have 
to say touching Crime in that parish? And heed well his 
answer. 

5. Another incentive to crime is want of employment. 
Here the farmer is grossly culpable. He treats his la 
bourer as a slave. Consideration for him there is none. 
If corn be at a famine price, very, very little or no ad- 
vance is made on the labourer’s wages. If corn decline in 
value, that is instantly made a pretext for summarily re- 
ducing the number of labourers on a farmstead, and con- 
signing those who are ¢hus turned adrift to starvation, or 
to the tender mercies of a union workhouse. What 
follows? An incendiary fire in the most unprotected 
rickyard. Virruatiy who lighted it 2 

6, Finally. Crime is fostered by ignorance. — But do 
not the employers as well as the employed require in- 
struction ? Does not the occupier as well as the labourer 
need the good offices of the schoolmaster ? 

While dipping my pen into the standish, the following 
dialogue is held beneath me. Let it be observed that 
Mrs. Maybush is a woman of mark and eminence in her 
calling — one “ who is well to do in the world.” 

“ Good morning, Mrs. Maybush, — happy to see you 
again, — hope your doctor gives a good account of you.” 
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“JT ha’an’t a seen him”— Mrs. Maybush loguitur — 
“these five days: but his eazstence was at mine this 
morning.” 

“ Ah! indeed — and what did he say ? — that you are 
going on favourably, I hope?” 

“TJ didn’t heed what he said, not I! He is dwt an 
existence.* Times is come to a pass, indeed, when a 
reprehensiblet woman like myself is left to the care of 
a doctor’s existence.” 

And these are the beings who send poor labourers to 
prison on suspicion of stealing a couple of ducks’ eggs 
and a handful of peas! 

A lady of wealth, on whose estate in Wales. several 
hundred men are employed in the slate quarries, observed, 
when alluding to her exertions for their children — 
“Indeed I must not forget to care for those who earn me 
my bread.” When will this noble feeling be common to 
ALL proprietors and ALL employers ? 


* Query assistant ? + Query responsible? 


Feb. 12. 1849. 
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extravagant and uncalled for ; while a fifth contented himself 
with consulting every ten minutes his repeater, and after each 
inspection exclaiming with redoubled earnestness, ‘ Divide ! 
divide !” 

The sedatives to this. party of effervescing gentlemen were 
the chairman and a Sir Peter Pettinger. The former looked 
calmly on, perfectly unmoved by the hubbub around him ; yet 
was every now and then betrayed into an involuntary smile by 
the gesticulations of some vivacious spokesman. The latter 
was a stalwart, florid-looking man, who, arrayed in a bright 
green sporting frock, and leaning on a polished thorn stick, 
' seemed too complacent, easy, and good-humoured for anything 
in this weary world to ruffle him. Close to Sir Peter, — who 
stood in a kind of recess,—and evidently listening to him 
with painful attention, were three middle-aged members of 
the squirearchy ; and every now and then, as the debate lulled 
in the centre of the hall, from Sir Peter’s corner were heard, 
—‘‘Lord Althorpe ”—“ linseed cake ””—“‘ pig ’”—“‘ oatmeal 
and boiled potatoes ”—‘“‘live and let live””—‘‘short horns” 
—** Coke of Norfolk.” 

The oddity with which these colloquial fragments fell upon 
the ear was heightened by the deferential and assenting bows 
with which Sir Peter’s listeners evinced their perfeet accord- 
ance in all his positions. 

“ The day wanes, gentlemen,” said the chairman, address- 
ing his brother magistrates ; “we have discussed the matter 
at great length: the main question still remains undecided, — 
the selection of a chaplain. That must be decided by vote.” 

“Tt is wholly unnecessary,” said Mr. Wapshott, sturdily. 
“I do contend, and will through life maintain it, that no 
chaplain is needed in our county gaol.” 

“ We have no alternative,’ returned the chairman; “ the 
act is peremptory.. An appointment must be made.” 

«* How can such parties need a chaplain?” cried Mr, Wat- 
son Cumberstone, a wealthy slave-owner ; “a chaplain can’t 
reform them. Solitary confinement and the treadmill may.” 

“They are your fellow-creatures,” said the chairman, 
pointedly. 

“ I hope, sir,” said Mr. Cumberstone, with a flushed face 
and a quivering lip, “‘you don’t mean to assert that the off- 
seum of society contained within the walls of a county gaol, 
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—the burglar, the highwayman, the thief, the incendiary, are 
my—uy fellow creatures?” and Mr. Watson Cumberstone 
looked furious as he finished his oration. 

J believe that is the relationship in which they stand to 
you,” returned the chairman, in a still firmer and fuller tone, 
‘©as members of the same great family, subject to the same 
passions, and accountable to the same God.” 

“Mrs. Fry again!’’ said Mr. C., hysterically, to his next 
neighbour. ‘ Now, mark me. The principles of that woman 
will eventually undermine the framework of society. I have 
said so for these last ten years; and it’s astonishing the few 
people I get to believe me!” 

« But what has Mrs. Fry to do with the appointment of a 
gaol chaplain ?” and the querist looked fairly puzzled. 

** Everything!” cried Cumberstone, passionately: ‘ had 
she been coritent to let the question of prison discipline rest, 
we should never have heard of the necessity of gaol chaplains. 
But now the prevailing cry is ‘ Humanity! humanity!’ I 
repeat it: the foundations of society are giving way. The 
whole nation is getting imbued with the Fry poison!” 

«© You don’t say so!” said his listener, with an earnest and 
alarmed expression. 

Cries of “Order! order! chair! chair!” were now heard ; 
and amid the silence which followed, the presiding magistrate 
observed, — 

«The- pretensions of the candidates are now before you. 
Three gentlemen have been selected, whose testimonials appear 
of the highest order. These gentlemen are now present, if 
any magistrate wishes to put to them any question.” 

“ Pigs, to have red necks, must be fed upon corn. Re- 
member that. I have it from the best authority. A red- 
necked pig si 

A roar of laughter drowned the remaining portion of Sir 
Peter’s agricultural lecture, which he had been quietly pur- 
suing in his distant corner, much to the edification of his 
faithful listeners. 

- When gravity was once more restored, the chairman ob- 
served, ‘* The reverend gentlemen will be pleased to with- 
draw ;” and on their retiring, continued : ‘ I must again call 
for a vote on the question now before you.” 

There seemed at length a probability of the business of the 
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day being concluded. Dr. Wilderspin was proposed and 
seconded ; the chairman simply observing with reference to 
him, that Dr. W. was head-master of a free grammar school ; 
minor canon in a cathedral church; rector of St. Martin’s, 
Mimsbury ; and therefore must have ample leisure for the dis- 
charge of the duties of gaol chaplain !” 

Mr. Hilton’s pretensions were those next adverted to. 

«1 have the highest respect for Mr. Hilton,” said the gen- 
tleman who proposed him, “and I confidently recommend 
him to your suffrages. He is the very man for the office. 
Prisoners don’t require long sermons ; and I never heard one 
from Mr. H. that lasted above fifteen minutes. He is a great 
favourite of mine for that very reason, Gentlemen, you 
can’t do better. He is my parish minister, and I will answer 
for him. Try him on my recommendation. I beg to pro- 
pose Mr, Hilton.” 

The nomination was briefly seconded. 

“* And I have the pleasure to propose Mr. Cleaver,”’ said a 
venerable magistrate, who had taken from the first no common 
interest in the success of this question ; “ because he holds, 
and purposes to hold, no other appointment save this, should 
your favour raise him to it ; because he will devote his whole 
time and attention to the prisoners entrusted to him ; and be- 
cause I consider such an unreserved appropriation of time and 
effort to the case of these culprits essential to any chaplain’s 
success.” 

“For these, and similar reasons, I second Mr, Cleaver’s 
nomination,” said the senior clerical magistrate. 

« Mr. Cleaver! oh! ah! He's touched with the Fry- 
mania I’m persuaded,” groaned Mr. Watson Cumberstone ; 
«* these men would never so speak of him were he sound.” 

The first balloting took place, and at its close, Mr. Hilton’s 
name being lowest on the poll, was withdrawn. A second 
ballot was called for. The numbers ran very even. It was 
difficult to say whether Dr. Wilderspin or myself would be 
the successful candidate. The chairman was called upon for 
his casting vote. 

“ Sir Peter Pettinger’s suffrage is still wanting,” was his 
quick reply. 

“Sir Peter,” cried a dozen voices, — “Sir Peter, whom 
are you for?” 
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«72 Oh! I’m for peace and quietness, and protection to 
the agricultural interest !” 

So spake the worthy landowner, who had just got to the 
subject of ‘“ Swedes.” 

« But the chaplain !— the chaplain !” 

«Oh! oh! I’m for the gentleman who spoke last. He 
has an audible voice. I like a clergyman with an audible 
voice. It keeps me to the point on a sultry afternoon, I 
hear well myself ; but some of the prisoners may be old and 
dullish, Yes—yes; it’s well to have a chaplain with an 
audible voice. Mr. Cleaver has my vote.” 

The baronet’s suffrage turned the scale. I was elected by 
a majority of one. 

‘Mrs. Fry again! that everlasting woman once more in 
the ascendant !’”? was the comment of Mr. Cumberstone, as, 
with a harried step and frowning brow, he sought his carriage. 


CHAPTER Il. 


PRISON DISCIPLINE, 


“ Our opinions are the angel part of us: our acts the earthly.”” — BULWER. 


I uexnp that appointment for years! Many were the sor- 
rowful hours, the bitter disappointments linked with it. Nor 
was the savage repulse, and the scornful taunt, and the un- 
grateful farewell wanting. It was a perpetual exercise of faith 
and patience. ‘To some, and those the most guilty, it was in 
vain that I addressed myself. Their hearts seemed steeled 
against all avowal of error and entreaty for forgiveness. The 
massy walls which surrounded them were not more callous 
and impenetrable. ‘With others, of whom I had begun to 
hope well, did I find that the seed had fallen on rocky ground! 
Oh! it was a depressing, disappointing, heart-wearying scene ! 
-One advantage it possessed—the frequent opportunities it 
afforded me of witnessing the labours of a body of men to 
whom England is so deeply indebted — rue Britisu Maats- 
‘vracy. Individual instances among them there may be of 
B 3 
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wayward temper and eccentric views; but as a body, their 
diligent, devoted, and disinterested discharge of the trust re- 
posed in them must be witnessed day by day to be duly ap- 
preciated, These, I fear, I shall offend by the statements I 
am about to make. But there are moments when the claims 
of friendship must be forgotten ; and even the favour of that 
powerful body to which I owe so much must be sacrificed, if 
need be, to a sense of individual duty, and a desire to befriend 
the fallen. 

In the gaol of two punishments were in vogue, —the 
treadmill and solitary confinement. The former was a specific 
freely prescribed by the visiting justices, and by no means 
reluctantly administered by the gaoler. As a general punish- 
ment I think it iwuuman. I have watched its operation, and 
pronounce upon it this verdict. What is the object of punish- 
ment? The moral reformation of those who undergo it. And 
what species of punishment is most likely to be attended with 
such a result? Surely that which inclines the prisoner to 
turn his thoughts inward upon himself, and gives birth to 
firm resolutions of future amendment. 

To these coveted results, in no shape or form, is the tread- 
mill auxiliary. It has the most baneful effect upon the mind 
of the prisoner. It indisposes him wholly to a thoughtful 
retrospect of his past life. It steels him against profiting by 
the warnings afforded by present privations. It renders him 
irritable, morose, sullen, vindictive. It is the foe of every 
feeling bordering on reformation. It is the fruitful parent of 
deception and falsehood. To avoid treadwheel labour every 
species of deceit will be resorted to. Sickness will be feigned ; 
falsehoods without end will be uttered, and persisted in ; every 
ruse which ingenuity can suggest will be practised on the 
doctor ; and every pretext resorted to which may release them 
from the wheel. Moreover, as a punishment it is unjust. It 
presses unequally upon different individuals. To the young 
strong man it is nothing of the punishment which it proves 
to the aged, the feeble, or the failing. Prisoners are not slow 
to observe this. They see and reason upon its inequality ; 
they complain of its injustice as a penalty on misconduct, 
and aver that the treadmill punishes the old and infirm far 
more than the young and robust, and tall men more than short 
men, Again, it is downright destruction to health, Many a 
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constitution has it prostrated hopelessly and irredeemably, 
Instance after instance might be quoted where a man, after 
having worked ten hours at treadwheel labour, has, at the ex- 
piration of his sentence, found himself utterly unable, from 
debility, to maintain his wife and family. 

Now, surely, the intention of punishment is to reform, not 
destroy ! 

And if, in my humble judgment, so many and obvious are 
the objections to the treadmill as a punishment, still more ab- 
horrent to the feelings is that of solitary confinement. Punish 
a man by privation— by degradation — by hard labour, if you 
will; but do not assail the mind. Do not tamper with the 
bright emanation of the Divinity, which, once disordered is 
beyond your power to restore. Pause long and deeply ere you 
add to any sentence “sonirary conrINeMENT.” ‘There is 
connected with it an amount of torture and agony, which 
none but the sufferer himself can estimate, and which man 
should be slow, very slow, to inflict upon his fellow. 

Has he under any circumstances the right so to do? 

I leave this query for the consideration of the merciful, the 
thoughtful, the forgiving. 

My own view is, and J state it with all humility, that that 
prison best answers its proposed end where the inmates are 
led to labour steadily in some useful branch of industry ; 
where they are taught to look to labour as the great or only 
source of their enjoyment, and in which they are prepared for 
becoming useful members of society, on regaining their free- 
dom. And that would appear to me a model prison, which 
the prisoners having entered without the least knowledge of 
any trade or business left capable of earning their livelihood, 

Of this I have long been persuaded, — punishment will not 
reclaim. It will irritate, and it will harden: but it will not 
reclaim. It will never suggest one contrite feeling. Kindness 
may ; to its magic even the most sullen are not insensible. 

I remember once a young Jad upon whom punishment had 
been tried in vain. Turnkeys, monitors, gaoler, had successively 
undertaken him and successively pronounced him irreclaimable. 
I said to him one day, “ Poor lad!” — he had come from 
the West Riding, and I tried to recollect, for association’s 
sake, something of its phraseology, — ‘‘ what is that old grey- 
haired man, thinkest thou, doing now? — he, I mean, who 
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accompanied thee to this prison, and wept so long and so 
loudly at leaving thee? He has come over Trent, the work 
of the day is done, and he is sitting sadly by his turf-fire. 
He is thinking of thee, lad — ay, and praying for thee — ay, 
and hoping that, should he never see thee again on earth, 
thou mayest meet him in heaven. But will it be so? —ah! 
will it be soP And I—T could almost weep over thee, my 
lad, myself, now, and bitterly, if I could but see thee touched 
and softened, penitent and humbled !” 

He listened —the hard muscles began to work — the com- 
pressed lips to quiver —the eye-lids to moisten—and ere long 
a frightful and passionate flood of tears flowed from those 
large, stern eyes. 

His disposition was changed, and for the better, ever after ! 

Here my moralisings must close, and I must pass from 
sentiment to action. A feeling of increasing sympathy for 
the hardships of the poor, —a zeal, daily widening and deep- 
ening, for their protection and improvement, is one of the 
most hopeful signs of the present age. To be sure, the doc- 
trine has been lately broached, “ Poverty almost invariably 
leads to crime ;—such is the law of nature, although not the 
law of the land.” * 

His must be a strangely-constituted mind which could 
arrive at such a conclusion, and an intensely selfish spirit 
which could avow it! But to my Journal. 


CHAPTER III. 
THE SOLDIER ASSASSIN. 


“* Show me the life in which some portion is not shrouded in mystery.” 
Dr. CHANNING’S Discourses. 


A Frew weeks after my appointment to the chaplaincy, and 
before habit had rendered me a calm and suspicious listener 
to the sad recitals which were continually submitted to me, a 
committal took place, the particulars attending which riveted 
my attention then, and have often irritated my curiosity since. 


* Letter from the Marquis of Londonderry to Lord Ashley, M. P. page 89. 
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The party was in the prime of life, agile, with a remarkably 
good address, and a keen, clear, quick eye, The magistrate 
who convicted him, himself a soldier, expressed his conviction 
that the prisoner had served in the ranks; and Philip Win- 
gate’s military air and martial step in some degree bore out 
the assertion. But the accused entered into no explanations, 
He avowed, indeed, to the bench, in firm but respectful terms, 
his entire innocence of the deed laid to his charge; but he 
set up no alibi; nor did he attempt any counter statement ; 
nor would he, though invited by the committing magistrate, 
state where he had been on the night and hour when the 
alleged outrage took place. 

The facts were these. A wealthy farmer, not of peculiarly 
sober habits, or of extremely retentive memory, was robbed 
on his return from Bottesbury fair. His assailants were 
three in number, and one of them, he swore most positively, 
was Wingate. 

“ One is grieved to commit such a fine fellow as that to 
a gaoler’s discipline,’ said the presiding magistrate, at the 
close of the examination ; ‘‘ but the prosecutor’s statement is 
so decided, that he leaves us no alternative.” 

His brother magistrates assented, and Philip Wingate was 
led away. 

“IT never touched the man; have none of his money , 
never spoke to him in my life,” the prisoner asseverated ; and 
from this declaration he never varied. 

The’assizes came on ; and the trial, from the habits of the 
prosecutor, and the large sum of money of which he had been 
robbed, excited considerable interest. Wingate was firm and 
self-possessed throughout. He cross-examined the prosecutor, 
Basham, with considerable skill ; he elicited the material fact 
that he had been drinking deeply during the morning of the 
day on which the robbery was effected ; he drew from him 
an acknowledgment, that the evening was far advanced when 
the scuffle took place; and that ‘“‘it was neither dark nor 
light” when his pocket-book was snatched from him. Nay, 
more, he reminded the prosecuting counsel, —a rambling, 

' desultory speaker, — that he was not obliged to tell the jury 
where he was on the day and hour when the robbery took 
place, and that his silence on this point was no proof of 
guilt ; and further, that his being found, three hours after the 
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occurrence, near the spot where Basham said he had been 
robbed, did not prove him to be a party to such robbery, sup- 
posing it to have taken place. He again asseverated his 
innocence. The tone, the temper, the tact with which these 
observations were made, had a visible effect upon the judge; 
while the prisoner’s martial bearing, manly voice, and cool, 
self-sustained deportment carried with him the sympathy of 
a crowded court. But he gave no explanation, called no 
witnesses ; and the judge, having twice asked him if he had 
any further statement to make, and haying received a re- 
spectful negative, proceeded to address the jury. His charge 
was clear and masterly, and, on the whole, favourable to the 
prisoner. He dwelt on the admitted intemperate habits of 
the prosecutor ; on the fact that he had been drinking deeply 
the day he was robbed ; on his admission that he had never 
seen the prisoner prior to the night named in the indictment ; 
and that none of Basham’s property had been found in Win- 
gate’s possession. 

If ever judge was counsel for a prisoner, Barron Garrow 
was Wingate’s counsel on that occasion. 

But it availed not! 

The jury was composed mainly of farmers, and they 
having a wholesome dread of highwaymen, a reverential re- 
spect for their greasy pocket-books, and a fellow-feeling for 
a brother clod “overtaken by a little liquor,” returned a ver- 
dict of * guilty.” 

The judge was taken by surprise; but, after a pause, he 
remarked on the absence of all violence, and dwelt on the ex- 
tenuating features of the case. Again he paused, as if scarcely 
reconciled in his own mind to the finding of the jury, and then 
passed a mitigated sentence of transportation for life. 

Wingate left the dock as cool and self-possessed as if 
nothing had happened. 

“I never counted on an acquittal,” was his remark ; “rue 
past told me that. But now to make the best of matters !” 

And he moved away with as firm a step, and as bold a car- 
riage, as if he had been. going on parade. 

There was a point, however, on which his nerve failed him, 
—the treadmill ; he shook when he approached it ! 

“And yet,” said the gaoler, in mentioning the fact, “ it 
was no new acquaintance; it was merely the renewal of a 
former intimacy,” 
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«< How mean you?” 

“ I mean this, sir, that Wingate has been upon the mill 
many a time and oft before to-day.” 

“ That must be mere conjecture,” 

« By no means. ‘Three minutes make strange discoveries : 
they will suffice to show the awkwardness of a raw hand, and 
the ease and skill of an old practitioner. Wingate is the 
latter ; the treadmill is familiar to him: he knows every ma- 
nouvre and trick respecting it.” 

«‘ That surprises me. But he still asserts his innocence ?” 

“ He does, sir, and, in my opinion, truly. I heard the 
trial — I watched the man ¢losely before and since; and I 
verily believe he was neither principal nor accomplice in that 
affair. However, he will pay the penalty ; for he starts for 
the hulks at Portsmouth at seven to-morrow.” 

That evening he sent for me ; and, as a last and particular 
favour, begged that he might see me alone. His wish was 
acceded to. He began by thanking me for “ the pains I had 
taken’’—they were his own words — “ to make him a better 
man and a better Christian ;” and then expressed his “ fears 
that I had thought him sullen and ungrateful,” because he 
was not communicative. 

“T could not,” he continued, ‘clear myself in Basham’s 
case without implicating others. I must have delivered up 
three associates to certain punishment had I said where I was 
and how employed when that perjured coward was eased of 
his pocket-book. I disdained to be a traitor ; and cheerfully 
submit, in preference, to my punishment. But to you, sir, 
I will make a clean breast. I never robbed that man: but 
I know who did. I was not far off, for I was poaching: and 
it was while searching for some game which I had hid, and, 
like a fool, could not readily find, that the constables appre- 
hended me as the guilty party. But, I repeat, Basham was 
not molested by me. I never saw him till we met before the 

“magistrate. Poaching has been my ruin—that, and no- 
thing else! My poor father’s prophecy is about to be fulfilled, 
that my gun would banish me from my country and my home 
for ever. 

** My prospects, sir, were at one time good. My father 
was a small landholder in Nottinghamshire under the Duke 
of . The Duke was partial to him, and proved it by 
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many acts of well-timed assistance. His Grace had for years 
paid particular attention to agriculture; was himself a prac- 
tical farmer ; liked to see land clean; was no bad judge of a 
fallow ; and could teil unerringly from the look of the crop 
whether labour, or manure, or both, had been stinted on the 
land. An occupier bent on the improvement of his farm was 
the Duke’s delight. On all these points John Wingate was 
a tenant to his Grace’s mind. But he had another, and still 
more powerful recommendation. The duke strictly pre- 
served the game. He liked a gun in none of his tenants’ 
hands. Sporting and a smock-frock he held utterly irre- 
concileable. ‘ He shoots occasionally,’ was a sentence which 
sealed the dismissal of many a careless, but honest son of the 
soil. Here my father’s claim to pre-eminence was indis- 
putable. That being did not live who could say he had ever 
seen John Wingate carry a gun! ‘The partridge might nestle 
among his turnips, and the hare nibble his young wheat, and 
the pheasant whirr from his thick plantations, fearless of mo- 
lestation from him. 

“Not so his only, and most unfortunate child ! I was 
born a sportsman, From my very childhood I coveted the 
fame of a ‘crack shot.’ Chide me, beat me, deprive me of 
food or rest — and each and all these punishments have, in 
turn, been mine — nothing could wean me from field sports. 
‘It is thy bane, boy,’ my poor father used to say; ‘it will 
deprive thee of light and liberty, and all that thy soul holds 
dear,’ 

“Ah, sir! if the great were but sensible of the odium 
which the game laws entail on them ; if they could guess the 
angry feelings, the bitter alienation which they create and keep 
up between the peasant and the proprietor ; if they were 
aware with what a chafed and exasperated spirit a land occupier 
impresses on his family, that neither he nor any one of his 
sons can shoot with impunity a single head of that game* 
which has been bred upon his own farm, and has thriven upon 
the produce of his own toil, they would exterminate the 
breed from their domain. 


* This hardship no longer exists. By a recent act of the legislature, the tenant 
farmer is permitted, without a licence, to shoot hares over any part of his occupa- 
tion, This privilege is restricted to one member of the family or household ; and 
the name of such party must be registered by the clerk of the peace. In man 
respect a judicious arrangement of it will dissipate much angry and dissatisfied 

eeling. 
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“For a time I was wary ; but success rendered me in- 
cautious: and early one morning, when I had just flushed a 
covey, I was caught. The keepers were inflexible. They 
reported me to the Duke. I blame him not. He acted 
kindly and forbearingly. He sent for my father. He re- 
minded him of the condition — implied, but fully understood, 
on which all his tenants held their farms. He asked me if I 
‘denied the charge?’ I at once admitted it. He then said 
that my youth, and my father’s worth, should quash the present 
accusation — he would forget that he had ever heard it: but 
he warned me of the consequences of any future transgressions. 
I left him, baffled, vexed, and mortified ; but by no means 
convinced that I was the wrong doer. My father's distress 
was great, and it moved me. I mentally made a firm resolve: 
and for days — nay, weeks —I kept it. But the trial was 
severe. To hear in early morning the guns popping merrily 
around me ; to catch the call of the partridge from the stub- 
ble ; to rouse ‘ puss’ from her form, and ‘so-ho!’ her as she 
scoured gaily down the hedge-row, and all the while within 
range ; in this thicket to put up a pheasant; and in that 
turnip-field to stumble upon a glorious covey ; and to feel all 
the time that my hands were tied, and my gun useless, and 
my dog idle — this, to a spirit like mine, was unendurable. 
Again I ventured: was detected, fined, surcharged, and — 
disowned by my timid and terror-stricken parent— committed ! 

*** Put him on the treadmill,’ was the order of the visiting 
justice: ‘nothing finer than the treadmill! brings a fellow at 
once to his senses: works a thorough cure: he rarely pays us 
a second visit who has been once on the treadmill!’ 

“These are remarks glibly uttered, but the conclusion they 
draw is not borne out by experience. Those who have under- 
gone terms of ‘imprisonment with hard labour,’ have again 
and again been housed in their old quarters. Prison returns 
prove this. As to myself and the wheel, I hardly think I 
deserved it. One point was clear to me. Magistrates who 
preserve game are apt to look at poaching through a magnify- 
ing glass. ‘They find in it a combination of the seven deadly 
sins. Their own personal feelings are, unsuspected by them- 
selves, at work on the question. Their thoughts dwell on it 
till at length they regard poaching as a much more heinous 
offence than it really is, or than the law views it, 
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«I was placed upon the mill! Its punishment was to 
reform me. Reformme! It made me irritable, quarrelsome, 
sullen, savage! Reform me! It merged my thoughts in 
bodily fatigue and exhaustion. Instead of encouraging me by 
cheerful employment in prison to seek labour as the means of 
honest subsistence when I left it, it confirmed me in my hatred 
to labour by.compelling me to submit to it in its most painful, 
irksome, and exhausting form. And yet there are those who 
have greater cause to complain of it than myself. If men — 
young and strong men — sink under its infliction, how can it 
be expected that women, weak and wretched women, can bear 
up against it? There are very few of them who can undergo 
such labour ; there is the greatest difficulty in teaching them 
to be upon the wheel, and escape accident; and frequently 
have I known women bleed at the nose when first put to 
the wheel. How many have been caught in the wheel, and 
maimed by it for life! and yet there are humane and benevo- 
lent individuals who contend for it as a proper punishment for 
women upon prison diet. And the judges wonder, and gaolers 
complain, that prisoners their period of confinement com- 
pleted — leave the prison walls more sullen, callous, hardened, 
desperate characters than they entered them! The wonder 
would be if it were otherwise ! 

“My sentence fulfilled, I sought, for a few hours, my 
father’s roof. He welcomed me with much kindness, No re- 
proof, no taunt, no allusion to the past escapedhim. I did not 
suffer him to remain long in ignorance of my intentions. ‘I 
will not remain at home. It would be your ruin. I cannot 
subdue this propensity, but it shall not be indulged at your 
expense. To you I will be burdensome no longer. I will 
earn my own bread: it shall be as a soldier.’ Entreaties, 
expostulations, tears, were not wanting to induce me to alter 
my resolution. I was firm, and enlisted. I was fortunate in 
my selection. The 4th was well officered, and it was not long 
before the education I had received told favourably for me. 
I could write quickly and legibly ; had a thorough knowledge 
of accounts; some smattering of general information ; and, 
above all, was free from that vice which ruins so many 
privates — drunkenness. ‘hat, through life, I have loathed. 
I was noticed by those above me; tried in various capacities, 
and found faithful. Confidence was placed in me, and a 
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vacancy occurring, I was raised to the rank of corporal. Thus 
far all was well. But while I was congratulating myself on 
the prospect of an honest livelihood, and hoping that the 
future would retrieve the past, shame and ignominy were 
hanging over me. My character was about to receive a wound 
from which it never recovered. 

**T had been corporal three months, when a new ensign 
joined the corps. His name was Cattams. His father had 
been in business at Manchester, and was wealthy ; and his 
only son Curtius, was gazetted ‘ensign by purchase.’ I can, 
sir, but indifferently describe- him. He might not be, inten- 
tionally, a malevolent or malicious man; but never human 
being possessed more odious peculiarities. The good feeling of 
the regiment was gone from the very moment he joined it. 
He was a man of the most restless activity ; ill-directed and 
spent on trifle. He had an eye quick at detecting defects, 
and a tongue singularly apt at exposing them. His temper 
was immovable ; no reply would silence him; no retort irri- 
tate him. His perseverance was remarkable. He would 
again and again return to the point, refer to the ‘ Articles of 
War,’ quote ‘General Orders,’ and comment on them till the 
whole mess was roused. As to the men, no irregularity 
escaped him, and no excuse appeased him. Dress, accoutre- 
ments, attitude — all were severely scanned. Poor man! 
with him an officer’s main duty was to find fault! The 
results were unavoidable. Punishments became more frequent 
— the lash was brought more and more into requisition — the 
men became dispirited —and the officers disunited. The 
lieutenant-colonel, who had grown grey in his country’s service, 
and had lost an arm in her cause, was heard to say — ‘ Mr, 
Cattams, discipline in unskilful hands may become tyranny. 
* Martinet’ is an ugly addition to a man’s name. You under- 
stand me.’ 

“But Mr. Cattams either did not or could not understand 
him ; for, a few days afterwards, a conversation took place at 
mess, where the commanding officer is president, and supposed 
to be a check on all intemperate expressions — this conversa- 
tion, in its tone somewhat animated and unguarded, Cattams 
contrived should reach the Horse Guards. An inquiry was 
made, Some correspondence took place. It issued in an 
admonition, couched in very gentle and measured terms, but 
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addressed to the lieutenant-colonel. It was sufficient. ‘ If,’ 
said he, ‘abeardless boy can draw down reproof upon a 
white-headed and wounded veteran, it is a sign the service 
can do without him. ‘The hint shall not be given twice.’ 
He sold out immediately, and his retirement completed the 
discord of the regiment. 

«But I am in advance of my own history. The day prior 
to our colonel’s departure, I had the misfortune to attract the 
ensign’s attention. I had some report—I forget its precise 
nature now —to make to him. It displeased him both in 
form and substance; and he settled on me his little, hateful, 
designing, deceitful-looking eyes. That glance, I knew well, 
portended mischief. After a pause, he said slowly, ‘I have 
seen you before, corporal, and that when you did not wear a 
red coat—I am sure of it, for I never forget features — 
where could it be?’ Imade no attempt to assist his memory, 
for I had a foreboding of evil, and cared not how soon the 
interview terminated. 

**©J have it!’ said he, after a pause, and with a look of 
malicious satisfaction that made my blood run riot in my 
veins. ‘I saw you, sirrah, in county gaol, and watched 
you as you took your turn on the treadmill. Yes, yes: my 
recollection is perfect. I was sure I had seen you under other 
and disgraceful circumstances. To your duty — sir — to 
your duty.’ 

“TI left him, a ruined man. I knew it. I felt it. The 
future was darkly and hopelessly overcast. And to add to the 
bitterness of my situation, | was powerless. Explanation, en- 
treaty, expostulation, all would have been alike unavailing. 
Forbearance was a word my tormentor knew not. I was at 
his mercy ; and I was sure he would degrade me. Ah, sir,” 
continued Wingate, with visible emotion, “ none but those 
whose position has been so unfortunate can tell the disastrous 
influence of recognition in after-life upon a criminal who, 
from a sense of guilt, has been led to heartfelt penitence and 
sincere resolutions of future amendment. If a man really 
repents, he may, by steady perseverance and unflinching firm- 
ness, succeed in gaining the character of an useful member of 
society ; but he will live in constant apprehension of haying 
his good name suddenly and irredeemably forfeited by the 
recognition of some abandoned fellow-prisoner, or some vain 
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and heartless official. If the penitent’s inclination to return 
to honest courses be not quite decided — if his virtuous resolu- 
tions be not thoroughly fixed — that recognition proves fatal. 
Past delinquencies are exposed ; bitter, angry, and revengeful 
feelings are called up, which would otherwise have slept. 
The finger of scorn is pointed at him. He is discouraged in 
his course. References to the past float around him. The 
progress of reformation slackens ; and after a while he ceases 
to struggle with the calumnies of the slanderous, and becomes 
vicious, drunken, brutal, reckless.”’ 

The wretched man paused from the violence of his feelings ; 
and I could not but mentally acknowledge the truth of the 
picture he had drawn. 

“That day,” he resumed, “ was a busy and a pleasant day 
for Ensign Cattams. Before nightfall few in my own division 
were ignorant of his ‘ happy discovery.’ According to some, I 
had been tried for sheep-stealing ; according to others, for 
burglary ; but, be my crime what it might, my influence was 
over. I was a damaged man. I had been seen on the tread- 
mill — in a felon’s dress—and in felons’ company. That 
was sufficient. Name and fame were gone. My authority 
with the men was impaired. In vain I strove to regain it. 
My officers looked upon me coldly and suspiciously ; and, on 
a slight instance of forgetfulness occurring — forgetfulness 
attended with no ill consequences, and trifling in its nature — 
forgetfulness which in other days would have been visited only 
by a slight reproof —it was thought fit that ‘ marked notice 
should be taken of it.’ I was dismissed from my post of cor- 
poral, and reduced to the ranks. The blow did not surprise 
me. I expected it. But it crushed me to the earth. 
Thoughts, bitter, burning, and revengeful took possession of 
me. Thoughts which the nvm sprrir could alone suggest, 
and which no dread of after consequences ever subdued. 

The discord in the 4th was now at its height, and had at- 
tracted the displeasure of the Horse Guards. We were ordered 
on foreign service; and told pretty plainly that our prospect 
of returning home was distant. We embarked, and reached 
our destination on the eve of a general engagement. How I 
rejoiced at the intelligence! How my heart leapt and my 
spirits rose at the thought of taking the field! How delightedly 
I hailed the confirmation of the report. I had reason; for [ 
© 
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had long resolved that the very first engagement should rid me 
of my foe for ever. You start, sir! What, are you not 
aware that thus many a regimental tyrant closes his career ? 
Is it new to you that the severe and cruel officer often perishes 
by the weapon of his own men? Think you that when a 
military superior is execrated by those whom he commands, 
and who are daily writhing under his rule, that such an oppor- 
tunity will be lost? Oh no! They die—-as the public 
records state-——on the ‘tented field ;” at the head of their 
regiment ; leading on their men ; cheering them to victory ; 
they are praised in the commander-in-chief’s despatch ; and 
lamented in general orders ; and their widows obtain pensions ; 
and their memories a monument in St. Paul’s or Westminster 
Abbey ; but they fall by the rifles of their own men ! 

‘© Among red coats this is no secret. All officers are well 
aware of it. Ours were wide awake on the point. The 
senior captain was heard to say to his junior, ‘ There is, I am 
conscious, a very unpleasant feeling afloat in the regiment, and 
if we go into action the odds are fifty to one against the 
Manchester-man.’ ‘ He has been warned,’ was the cool reply, 
‘by myself and others ; his tactics are peculiar ; let him abide 
by them.’ ‘Never was there a man,’ ran the rejoinder, ‘so 
thoroughly master of the art of making himself detestable ! ’ 

“We went into action. Cattams fell early. I was not 
his only foe. He was pierced by three balls. The surgeon 
examined him, looked grave, but made no report. Never man 
fell less lamented. But from that moment I knew not rest. 
The curse of blood was on me; and He fought against me 
whom no subterfuge can deceive, and no deed of darkness 
escape. J had never a cheerful hour afterwards. I might 
have been happy, for my worldly circumstances improved. 
My aged father longed for the companionship of his only 
child, and to secure it, purchased my discharge. ‘ Come,’ 
were his words, ‘and cheer my solitude. Let me see thee be- 
fore I die. God has prospered me. Come, I am feeble and 
failing ; come to that homestead which will soon be thine.’ 

“ He left me his all. But no blessing went with it. Loss 
after loss befel me. I knew the cause. The brand of Cain 
was upon me. Ere long I was again a homeless wanderer. 
I resumed my old pursuits. I took to poaching ; and by it 
earned a fair, and, to me, agreeable livelihood. Thus employed, 
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1 witnessed, — from a distance, — the spoiling of that drunk- 
ard Basham ; but I would betray no associate. There is a 
stern fidelity which binds those who own no other tie. Of 
the offence specially charged against me, I repeat, I am inno- 
cent; but I feel that [ am a gross offender. Of that I am 
very sensible. I thank you, sir, heartily and respectfully, for 
having listened to me. It has been a great relief to me thus 
to unburden myself of the past. I am not hardened in crime. 
Oh, no! I constantly pray for pardon ; for I feel mine has 
been no common sin.” 

What followed needs no mention here. I trust the advice 
I gave was sound: and I am sure the spirit in which it was 
received was humble. We parted, — and for ever. 

Early the next morning the van started for Portsmouth. 
On its arrival there it was surrounded by a crowd, among 
which were several tall bulky women. These, as Wingate 
alighted, pressed round the turnkeys ; pinioned one, hustled 
another, and felled a third ; and in the mélée Wingate escaped. 

From the rapid and off-hand manner in which his rescue 
was effected, his deliverers must have been men disguised. I 
have often tried to trace him, and to discover whether his ap- 
parently sincere penitence issued in amendment; but in vain. 
The lapse of years has thrown no light upon his history. 

That Ensign Cattams perished in the manner that Wingate 
described, the surviving officers of his regiment seemed to en- 
tertain slight doubt. 


CHAPTER IV. 


PRISON GLOOM. 


“ Here —time with leaden wing 
Moves slowly on.” — SoUTHEY. 


Iv often occurred to me as I quitted, with jaded spirits and 

wearied step, the last cell I had to visit during the morning, 

how painful is the position, and how exhausting are the la- 

bours, of a gaol chaplain. It is true, that the office of every 
c2 
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parish priest, when faithfully and efficiently discharged, must 
bring him into close communion with the poor, both during 
their short day of comparative comfort and happiness, and 
during their long and gloomy night of positive suffering and 
sorrow. The afflicted, the vicious, the aged, the indigent, — 
all these must come under his notice, and cause him many an 
anxious hour. But if he has his trials, he has also his 
triumphs. The young of the fold, tended by his fostering 
care, and brought under his spiritual superintendence, first to 
the holy right of confirmation, and next to the blessed sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s Supper, — the aged calmed, supported, 
and strengthened by his affectionate counsel — the increasing 
attachment and growing confidence of his people, —signs of 
reformation in some, and fruits of matured religious belief in 
others, — here an instance of unqualified resignation on the 
bed of sickness, — there a bright example of cheerful submis- 
sion to unexpected misfortune — holy children, — happy 
deaths, — these are cheering spectacles, which hearten him on 
his course, and solace him for many a disappointed hope and 
blighted expectation. 

It is not so with the gaol chaplain. 

The importance of his office all will admit: its irksomeness 
few can understand. His duties are arduous, exhausting, sad- 
dening. He has perpetually presented to him the dark side of 
human nature ; nor is the gloom of the present lighted up by 
the brightness of the future. His stipend is, for the most 
part, scanty, and coincident only with the full exercise of all 
his powers. For his old age there remains retirement, — not 
preferment. Rare is the instance where a gaol chaplain has 
been advanced in his profession. And yet he has claims, — 
claims which the dispensers of church patronage might fairly 
acknowledge, and which the aged gaol chaplain might, with- 
out shame, prefer. 

He has to move daily in an atmosphere of crime; and yet 
he would be false to his trust, and ill discharge the duties ex- 
pected of him, were he to become callous to the sufferings which 
crime engenders. He has to move not unfrequently in an 
atmosphere of disease, which he incurs the risk of contracting, 
while administering to those who are its victims the consola- 
tions of religion. He has to encounter the disaffected, the de- 
signing, and the desperate. The difficulties of his position 
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multiply ; and the exigencies of the times impose on him fresh 
and unlooked for exertion. The deluded victims of political 
agitation come under his eye ; and then it is his duty, as well 
as his delight, to use the most strenuous exertion to stay the 
plague now propagating amongst us, by arraying the poor 
against the rich, as opposite and antagonist classes, —as if 
they had a diversity instead of a community of interests, and 
as if the happiness and security of both did not depend upon 
the good understanding and affectionate connexion subsisting 
between them. 

To cheer him— what remains? His haunt is not the 
vine-clad cottage, or the lonely farm, or the thatched hut on 
the breezy moor, but the dark and dreary cell of the burglar, 
the highwayman, and the midnight assassin. The vilest por- 
tion of the community are in his hours of toil presented to 
him ; to sad details of misery and guilt is he daily obliged to 
listen ; humbling views of our common nature are constantly 
submitted to him. Oppressed and sorrow-stricken, weary and 
sick at heart does he often leave the sphere of duty assigned 
to him, praying that the innocent may be strengthened from 
above, and the guilty be led to seek mercy where alone it can 
be found! 

I was thus musing, when a case was brought before me, the 
peculiar features of which engaged for some days no small 
share of public attention. The party had moved in the higher 
ranks of society, was young and highly gifted, and, in one 
sense, worthy of a better fate. When committed he was ill, 
suffering severely from a burn, and was specially commended 
to the care and skill of the gaol surgeon. I saw him fre- 
quently. He — but his story must be given in the third per- 
son, and in detail. To spare the feelings of survivors every 
expedient has been adopted: and if the leading facts should 
be recognised by any party, it can only be by some one who 
has reason to say “ Quorum pars magna fui.” 
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CHAPTER V. 


POYNTZBURY 5 OR, IDENTITY ! 


ANCESTRY. 


“ Mine were my faults, and mine be their reward. 

My whole life was a contest, since the day 

That gave me being, gave me that which marr’d 
The gift —a fate, or will, that walk’d astray ; 

And I at times have found the struggle hard, 
And thought of shaking off my bonds of clay : 

And now I fain would for a time survive, 

if but to see what next can well arrive.” — Byron. 


Ir was a bright laughing morning in spring, the sun shone 
cheerily, and a gentle breeze, as it swept softly and woo- 
ingly over the beautiful Bay of Naples, broke the deep blue 
waves into innumerable sapphires. Light skiffs flitted gaily 
over its bosom, the rude chorus of the fishermen rose lazily 
from the shore ; while ever and anon the measured beat of the 
wave upon the sand fell upon the ear with a soothing and de- 
licious murmur. 

Fair and gladdening as was the scene, some there were who 
viewed it apparently blind to its beauty, and insensible to its 
influence. In a window commanding the bay sat that 
morning a youthful, but unsocial party, loitering over a late 
break fast. 

“Another day, and no letters from England!” said the 
youngest of the trio, a handsome, but feeble and delicate- 
looking man, addressing, as he spoke, an older and graver as- 
sociate, to whom in feature and expression he bore a marked 
resemblance. ‘“ Ten thousand curses light on that idiot Brac- 
kenbury !_ Why the doesn’t he write? What can cause 
his silence? Can you explain it, Lennard ?” 

“Only upon the conviction, Sir Shafto, that he has been 
unable to obey on the instant, as I have no doubt he wished, 
your positive instructions.” 

“Did you word the postscript in terms sufficiently per- 
emptory ?” 

“It was not drawn up, I admit, in your own language, 
but it was submitted for your perusal, and, I believe, was for- 
tunate enough to obtain your approbation.” 
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“ Perusal! — approbation! You are always so cursedly 
guarded and particular,” said the baronet, pettishly. 

“Brackenbury !” cried Mr. Armitage, a stout, red-faced 
young man, with a marvellously fine waistcoat, abominable 
hair, and badly washed cravat; “is he related to the Brack- 
enburys of Shropshire? Sir Harry Brackenbury married my 
eldest sister.” 

“ Ask Lennard; he is a walking baronetcy, and knows 
every one’s genealogy — except his own.” 

«Mr. Brackenbury,” said the object of this sarcasm, with 
heightened colour, but calm and steady voice, ‘ claims Lei- 
cestershire as his county.” 

« He was bred and born, sir, on my estate. He does not 
belong, as our friend here, to the Melchisedek family.” 

The baronet’s little grey eyes gleamed with delight, as he 
uttered this malicious innuendo. 

Lennar’s lip quivered for an instant, as he slowly and deli- 
berately replied, ‘‘ You are unjust, Sir Shafto. My parentage, 
as I have more than once told you, is very humble ; but | 
have no occasion to blush for it. Both parties have gone 
down to the grave, but have left no stain upon their memory. 
The one was chaste, the other brave.” 

This was a palpable hit, and it told. Sir Shafto Poyntz- 
bury, whose mother had been a more than suspected wife, and 
whose father had on one memorable occasion proved himself 
“a shy bird,” winced beneath its force. 

“ Melchisedek!” repeated Armitage, musingly, and evi- 
dently thoroughly mistified ; “there is something here I don’t 
exactly understand.” 

The speaker was a gay, light-hearted being, with a dash of 
the Irishman about him, always ready for a song, or a dance, 
or a fight, or “a lark:” and, observing neither party to be at 
ease, resolved on giving an immediate turn to the conversation. 

“« History ! — parentage ! — heaven save the mark ! — Sir 
Shafto, in default of better amusement, you are cordially wel- 
come to mine —in verse;” and, without waiting, or even, 
apparently, caring, to see whether assent was given or with- 
held, he gave in a clear, merry, joyous tone, one of those rol- 
licking, humorous, noisy ballads, which only an Irish fancy 
could have conceived, and to which native Irish drollery can 
alone do justice. 

o4 
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“Ha! ha! ha! tolerably fair for an off-hand sketch, eh, 
Lennard?” cried the baronet, addressing, with recovered good 
humour, his stripling likeness. “ When we return to England, 
we must domicile Armitage at Willersleigh. His ready mirth 
will make the old hall ring again.” 

** Willersleigh,” murmured Lennard, in a low, husky tone, 
“shall I ever see it? And if so, when, — how, — preceded 
and followed by what circumstances?” 

His cheek flushed, and he fell into a deep, and apparently 
pleasant reverie. 

But, in the interim, how were matters progressing at Wil- 
lersleigh ? — and what care was there taken of the interests of 
its absent lord ? 


CHAPTER VI. 


© SELL AND FELL!” 


““ Whip me, boy, but I never saw thy genius blaze forth like this before. Deo 


volente, I'll make a saint of you, and shame the bishops.” — Wine and Watnuts. 


“Turse Poyntzburys are a doomed race,” said old Blacken- 
bury, the land-steward at W illersleigh, as he sat ruminating, 
in the deepest sadness, over the last epistle of his youthful 
master. “A curse seems to cling to the line, which each 
succeeding generation does his best to fulfil. They gain no 
wisdom from the past, and are utterly reckless as to the future. 
Sir Shafto ¢ requires,’ forsooth, ‘ five thousand pounds for his 
immediate use, which I am to raise with all speed!’ But 
how? I am ‘to sell the pictures, and fell the wood,’ Ay !— 
sell and fell! — these are the watchwords of his race. Senn 
anD Feu ! —’twas the motto of his gambling father — of his 
dare-devil uncle — of his Italian mother, that Jezebel, that 
adept in extravagance, folly, and absurdity, whose féte to the 
Regent cost us fifteen hundred pounds!’ (For this sin, to 
her dying day, old Brackenbury never heartily forgave her.) 
“* And this motto, I see clearly, has been adopted by her son ! 
Rather than be outstripped in the race of folly, he will sel] 
all, even his honour, It is idle to think of saving him!” — 
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and the tears coursed rapidly down the furrowed face of the 
faithful retainer as he came to this painful conclusion. “ But 
the letter must be answered —and how? By a firm refusal, 
and then —a respectful resignation. Not another shilling — 
to be spent in Naples — will I raise for him But what is 
this in another, and — heaven be praised for it—moi- legible 
hand! Ah:—a postscript from Mr, Lennard ! 

«<¢ Mr. Brackenbury need not act upon the foregoing in- 
structions till Sir Shafto writes again. The pictures and the 
timber may be valued by competent parties, and the baronet 
apprised of the result, Meanwhile some alternative may pos- 
sibly be suggested to prevent this sacrifice. In the interim, 
one-fifth of the sum which Sir Shafto at first conceived neces- 
sary will be sufficient for his present exigencies. Mr. Len- 
nard adds this postscript, by the baronet’s desire, who will 
affix his signature below, in confirmation of it.’ 

So, then, this is the Mr. Lennard who accompanies our 
master as his amanuensis, secretary, and confidential com- 
panion. He writes like a sensible man! ‘One fifth!’ My 
own savings will amount to more ; and Sir Shafto is thoroughly 
welcome to them. Thank God [I need cringe to no Jew, con- 
fide in no lawyer, and press no overburthened tenant on this 
occasion!” Old Brackenbury rubbed his hands joyfully. 
«<¢ Prevent this sacrifice. I like that phrase. It coincides 
completely with my own views. Bravo, Mr. Lennard! the 
owner of Willersleigh is not lost while you are by his side. 
Those noble oaks, and those glorious Claudes are still pre- 
served to us! ‘Prevent this sacrifice!’ Good! good! Mr. 
Lennard, you are a man of feeling and forethought ; and, as 
for you, sir,” he concluded, apostrophizing his master as he 
passed a staring, flaunting portrait in the great hall, “ your 
attaching such a man to your suite is one of the few sensible 
acts that can so far be laid to your charge !” 

But who was he upon whom was passed this lavish en- 
comium 


SS] 
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CHAPTER VII. 
THE “srork !” 


“The Princess received me in one of the drawing-rooms, opening on the hanging 
terraces, covered with flowers in full bloom, Her Royal Highness received Lady 
Charlotte Campbell (who came in soon after me) with open arms, and evident 
pleasure, and without “7 flurry. She had no rouge on, wore tidy shoes, was 
grown rathor thinner, and looked altogether uncommonly well, The first person 
who opened the door to me was the one whom it was impossible to mistake, hear- 
ing what is reported, six feet high, a magnificent head of black hair, pale com- 
plexion, mustachios which reach from here to London. SucH 18 THE Svror«, 
— Diary of the Times of George IV. 


Lovis Lunnarn, however clear and well defined his own plans 
might appear to himself, was, at the age of four-and-twenty, 
a mystery to all around him. With an indifference, rare at 
his period of life, to the pleasures and amusements of society, 
he seemed devoted to the interests of one with whom it was 
clear he had few feelings in common, and from whom he 
could cherish no expectations. He was neither learned, nor 
eloquent, nor witty, nor convivial; but he was profoundly 
skilled in tact. The youthful invalid liked him because, with 
his accomplishments, he wiled away many an hour that would 
otherwise have hung heavy on his hands, and because in per- 
son he bore a striking, but by no means flattering resemblance, 
to himself! On the other hand, be the bond what it might 
which bound Lennard to the baronet, his pliant temper light- 
ened his fetters of no small proportion of their pressure, ‘The 
wayward humours of his host he studied, watched over, met, 
and quelled with inimitable temper and adroitness, He never 
appeared disconcerted by his caprices, nor wounded by his 
suspicions. The follies of Sir Shafto he steadily discoun- 
tenanced ; the station of the baronet he never forgot even in 
their most familiar moments ; and his address in extricating 
that wayward being from the scrapes into which his irritable and 
ungovernable temper brought him was beyond all praise. And 
yet there always appeared some secret object, some grand, but 
hidden prize to which all this by-play was subservient. The 
past history and connexions of the family, the divisions of 
the estate, the various tenants to whom it was let, the plan, 
size, and peculiarities of the old hall, the neighbouring gentry 
who lived near it, were points on which he was never weary 
of conversing, and on which he constantly drew its owner to 
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dwell in detail. The avidity with which he would listen to 
the merest trifles which referred to the boyhood of the present, 
or the decease of the late baronet, was utterly inexplicable. 
Contrary to the line of conduct adopted by most favourites, 
he neyer strove to enrich himself. He sought no favour, and 
declined all pecuniary recompense. Quiet in manner, simple 
in his habits, and singularly guarded in his demeanour and 
expressions, he was a remarkable contrast to his self-willed, 
capricious, and restless companion. Of his past life, con- 
nexions, parentage, or pursuits, he never spoke. On all these 
points Sir Shafto himself was but very imperfectly informed. 
But Lennard was useful to him, wrote his letters, kept his 
accounts,—played at billiards, and invariably lost to him,— 
was an admirable listener, and never bored him. 

What sources of commendation did these negative qualities 


supply ? 


CHAPTER VIII. 


THE DEAD ALIVE. 


‘ No longer shall you gaze on’t, lest your fancy 
May think anon it moves.” — Winter’s Tale, 


‘*LennarpD,” said the invalid, during their last evening’s ride 
in the environs of Naples, when the former had been more 
than usually persevering in his inquiries, ‘‘I in vain try to 
understand the importunity and earnestness with which you 
press for information about Willersleigh. You will never see 
it; I shall never return thither. In a foreign land [ shall 
‘sleep the sleep that knows no waking.’ All the Poyntzburys 
die young; *tis the doom of our race. For the last three 
centuries not one of us has reached fifty. And why not? 
“Those whom the gods love’ — you know the rest. With 
some ’tis true.” . 

* You do not use proper caution,” replied Lennard bluntly. 
«You court exposure to the night air, take immoderate exer- 
cise, and too little repose.” 

“Tt matters not. There is time enough for repose in the 
grave, as Father Nicholay says. We Poyntzburys are a 
restless race. But — droll enough! — some of us come to 
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life again,” continued he, with that dash of wild levity which 
was such a singular feature in his character, “and as you so 
violently affect the records of our race, 1 must introduce you 
to my ancestress Angela, — the beautiful Lady Poyntzbury, as 
she was deservedly called. 

“Angela Ducarel was the only child of the governor of one 
of our Indian possessions by a native lady, the sole heiress of 
a wealthy baboo. Mrs. Ducarel was a personage somewhat 
difficult to describe, —a singular mixture of courage and 
cowardice, intellect and ignorance, indolence and austerity. 
She was never a thorough convert to Christianity. Some of 
the old servants of Willersleigh will tell you that she wor- 
shipped the sun to her dying day. The fact was, her creed 
was a curious mixture of the idolatrous customs of her race, 
with some of the peculiar observances of Christianity, which 
her fears compelled her to adopt. She was an accomplished 
linguist, dabbled in alchemy, and was an adept in astrology. 
Her daughter’s horoscope she had cast more than once ; and 
repeated calculations had confirmed her in the belief that, die 
when Angela would, it would be death by fire! Sir Herbert 
Poyntzbury saw her when she first landed in England, under 
the care of this unaccountable mother; and, attracted by the 
prospect of unbounded wealth, and the possession of unrivalled 
beauty, tendered her his hand, and was accepted. About six 
months after their union she was attacked by fever and 
delirium, and, in defiance of the best medical skill which the 
neighbourhood could afford, her case was pronounced hopeless. 
Express after express was sent to the old beldame at Bath, 
apprising her of her daughter's danger, and entreating her 
presence at Willersleigh: but in vain; she contented herself 
with writing to her ‘beloved Angela,’ commanding her to 
keep up her spirits, to follow implicitly the directions of her 
medical advisers, and to rest assured that she would recover. 
Indeed, so indifferent did the old fire-worshipper seem to the 
event, that, when life was pronounced to be extinct, it was 
gravely debated whether any notice should be forwarded to 
Mrs. Ducarel of the fatal result. As a mere matter of courtesy, 
another messenger was despatched to her. She listened to his 
melancholy tidings without the slightest apparent emotion, and 
her sole comment upon the event was comprised in the re- 
mark, ‘ Zt cannot by any possibility be so!’ With unruffled 
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composure she entered her travelling carriage, and drove down 
to Willersleigh. On her arrival, she hurried to the chamber 
of death, and, after a lengthened inspection of her daughter's 
features, declared she was not dead, and insisted upon the 
funeral being postponed. The opposition this demand met 
with from physicians, retainers, pall-bearers, and undertakers 
you may readily imagine; but the Gheber persevered, and 
prevailed. She unclosed the shutters, desired all the para- 
phernalia of death to be forthwith removed, and the room to 
be restored to its usual state. She ordered the corpse to be 
taken out of its coffin, a large fire to be kindled, and the body 
to be laid before it. As evening drew on, she directed certain 
restoratives which she named to be placed within her reach, 
and, dismissing the whole household to rest, announced her 
intention of sitting up alone by the corpse till morning! The 
consternation with which the domestics viewed these prepara- 
tions was indescribable. About three in the morning Mrs. 
Ducarel rang her bell; and in reply to the terrified nurse, 
who in an agony of fright asked her commands, desired Sir 
Herbert to be told ‘ that Lady Poyntzbury was sensible, and 
had asked repeatedly for her husband!’ She lived some 
years after this event, and had several children.” 

** And was happy ? ” 

“No, Whether her kindly, mild, and gentle nature the 
baronet felt to be a painful contrast to his own morose, capri- 
cious, and uncertain temper ; whether he had married her for 
convenience, or was weak enough to give credence to the 
absurdities of those who whispered that she had been restored 
to him by supernatural means, is complete matter of conjec- 
ture. The fact is undeniable — his demeanour towards her 
after her recovery underwent a sad and striking alteration. It 
has often struck me, as I stood beside her picture in the gal- 
lery at Willersleigh, that could her mother have foreseen the 
sad complexion of her after life, she would never have been so 
anxious to restore her to existence.” 

“ And she died ?” asked Lennard, eagerly. 

_“* By fire, as the old heathen had foretold. Tt was on the 
18th of January. She had been at the birthday drawing- 
room in the morning, and was seated in her dressing-room, 
waiting for the carriage to take her to an evening party. As 
she bent over the fire, her lappets accidentally caught the wax- 
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lights, and in an instant her head-dress was in a blaze, Her 
children heard her scream ; and knowing her voice ran hastily 
into the room. This sealed her fate. The love of the mother 
put to flight the prudence of the woman. Fearful that the 
flames might communicate to them, she rushed hastily from 
them into the corridor. The current of air which she thus 
encountered, and the distance she traversed in her anxiety to 
avoid them, were fatal. Before aid could be procured to 
extinguish the flames, she was burnt to an extent that pre- 
cluded all hope of recovery. She was sensible to the last ; 
and there was one incident in her illness which has always 
appeared to me inexpressibly touching. Passionately fond as 
she was of her children, she declined seeing them. ‘ No,’ 
she said ; ‘dear, inexpressibly dear as they are to me, much 
as I should wish to clasp them all once more to my bosom, I 
forego the gratification. The sight of such a fearful object as 
myself, — of such a blackened, hideous mass, would leave an 
indelible and most painful impression on their youthful 
memories. No! no! the recollection I would have them 
entertain of me is —as I have ever appeared to them, —youth- 
ful, affectionate, and fair.’ Her farewell to her husband was 
brief but solemn. ‘I leave you, Sir Herbert, after a short 
union, with brightened prospects, and amended fortunes. 
Deal with my memory as you will; but be just and true to 
my darlings, as you hope to meet me hereafter in heaven. 
And now for my confessor and my God !’” 


CHAPTER IX. 


HEARTS. 


“ The heart may languish, and the eye may weep 
For those whom Heaven has called from life and care ; 
Yet there ’s an earthly pang than these more deep, 
Which sharpens sorrow, and which brings despair, 
Which wrings the heart, and lays the bosom bare. 
Yet 't is not death : each living man must die. 
Death culls the sweetest flower, the form most fair ; 
The one deep cloud which darkens every sky 
Is changed affection’s cold averted eye.” 


Wuenrs do the people live who have hearts? A dweller have 
I been for many a long year in this shifting scene of sin and 
sorrow, but have never yet lighted upon a being who had a 
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heart. And yet learned leeches persist in saying that their 
fellow-mortals have such appendages. Cceur de Lion, we are 
assured, had one, and it was covered with hair. What a 
warm heart must his have been! In a foreign museum is 
preserved the heart of a certain gambling baroness ; and, most 
assuredly, great is the resemblance between it and a dirty 
pack of well-used cards. The Count de Pazzioli at Naples 
has his grandmother's heart, which he occasionally exhibits 
to favoured visitors. It looks like a very curious specimen of 
old china. Doubtless the owner felt for nothing else. Then 
again we are told, with prodigious pomp and gravity, of 
people dying of ossified hearts ; as if the disease was an un- 
common one! Heaven help us! such hearts are as common 
as blackberries! They may be met with by the score every 
day on ’Change ; and every night at the gaming-house. Old 
Talleyrand’s heart, they say, completely puzzled the anato- 
mists. It was so thoroughly strong and iron-bound in its ap- 
pearance, that it set all their previous calculations at defiance. 

One description —and one alone —is applicable to every 
human heart, that “it is deceitful” and “ desperately wicked.” 

To this conclusion the young baronet’s servants gave a 
painful assent, when, on the evening previous to his departure 
for Egypt, they were abruptly informed that he had no further 
occasion for their services. A month’s wages in advance, 
and a srnall additional gratuity, barely sufficient to pay their 
expenses to England, were the sole accompaniments to the 
message which announced their unexpected dismissal. 

“Who remains with Sir Shafto ? ” was the general inquiry. 

“No one but Mr. Lennard.” 

“And whither is my master bent on proceeding, that none 
of his suite can accompany him?” asked the favoured and 
now indignant valet. 

“Sir Shafto is going,”’ was the reply, “ to Constantinople ; 
to Syria ; to the Holy Land; to Grand Cairo.” 

“And he returns,” inquired the valet anxiously, “when ? 
when ?” 

“Never no more! never no more!” screamed — the words 
had been taught him by his master with infinite trouble — 
the baronet’s pet macaw, in his shrill and piercing tones. 
“Ha! ha! ha! never no more!” 

It was a singular interruption, and excited many a comment, 
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CHAPTER X. 


BLACK CATTLE. 


** But for all this I have a sense of superstition about me which f do not wish to 
part with. Itisafeeling which separates me from this age, and links me with 
that to which I am hastening ; and even when it seems, as now, to lead me to the 
brink of the grave, and bids me gaze on it, I do not love that it should be dispelled. 
It soothes my imagination, without influencing my reason or = 4 conduct.”” 

Sir WALTER ScortT. 


«Then came again the voice: 
£ Be of good heart,’ it said, 
‘ For to thy mortal sight shall the grave unshadow its secrets.’ ” 
Souruey’s Vision of Judgment. 


Wuar is the connexion, so subtle, yet so binding which links 
the material to the immaterial world! Has our soul any 
intercourse which the body shares not with the world of 
spirits? Are the dead for ever near us! Do, at each step of 
our weary pilgrimage, unearthly beings touch us as they flit 
around our path? ’Tis the fantasy of a dreamer, and yet 
how exquisitely has it been embodied in one of the most 
touching sonnets which ever flowed from female pen ! 


* At midnight’s solemn hour, when, hushed in sleep, 
They who have laboured, or have sorrowed, lie, 
Learning from slumber how ’t is sweet to die ! 

1 love my vigils of the heart to keep: 

For there fond Memory doth unrol her page, 

Which in the garish, noisy day, was socio 
Then comes Reflection, with her whispers sage, 

And precepts of mild wisdom are reveal’d. 

Sweet voices, silent now on earth, once more 

Bless my charmed ear. Sweet smiles around me play. 
Tho’ they who wore them long have sought that shore 

Where I shall meet them (hasten, blessed day !) 

To tell how dull was life where they were not, 
And that they never — never were forgot |” 
; Lavy BLEssincron. 


At Willersleigh there was a celebrated herd of wild cattle. 
It was one of the few appendages to his paternal estate in 
which its owner took any cordial interest, and for the preser- 
vation of which he ever deigned to express any anxiety. It 
would have been difficult, save from its rarity —for, except- 
ing at Chillingham, Chartley, and Willersleigh, the breed was 
extinct in Britain — to determine what value the herd could 
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possibly possess in the eyes of its owner. It consisted of some 
score of vicious, desperate, ungovernable animals, at all times 
difficult to retain within the inclosure allotted to them, and by 
no means harmless even when there. One keeper they had 
gored to death ; another had been so injured by them that he 
was a cripple for life. The verderer’s little daughter had 
been tossed by them, and had been an idiot ever afterwards ; 
and upon one occasion old Brackenbury himself had been 
closely chased by them, and only escaped by leaping — fat as 
he was — a five-barred gate ; which feat, in the extremity of 
his agony, he had attempted’.and. effected. They were the 
terror of the inmates of the hall, and the bugbear of the 
neighbourhood ; and, as a matter of course, proportionably 
prized by Sir Shafto Poyntzbury. Nor was he singular in 
his taste. The herd had been special favourites with Mrs. 
Ducarel ; and, as with the “ dark-faced Indian lady ” (who 
had “ first killed her daughter, and then by aid of magic 
brought her to life again,”) the villagers were wont, by tradi- 
tion, to associate everything daring and desperate, it was cur- 
rently said amongst them, when the herd was unusually 
savage, or coursed round the park with more than common 
impetuosity, that “the old heathen is let loose again, and 
is riding at a fine rate the wild cattle up and down their 
pasture !” 

Nor was this the only peculiarity with which the herd was 
invested in the eyes of the vulgar ; for the immediate retainers 
and dependents of the hall it possessed a deeper interest. 
They believed it to be connected in some mysterious manner 
with the destiny of their lord. It had been observed for gene- 
rations that whenever the head of the family dropped, that 
event had been preceded by a murrain among the cattle. 
Constantly had this coincidence been noticed: never explained. 
Old Brackenbury, indeed, affected to laugh at it, called it an 
old woman’s tale; asked where the credulity of mankind 
would stop ; and wondered how people could lend their ears 
to the reception of such nonsense 3 but was observed, if any- 
thing ailed the herd, to be unbearably irritable and testy. 
Such a trial of temper awaited him on a morning early in 
April. 

“A word with you, sir, in private, if you please,” said the 
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under-keeper, with the ill-assured, anxious air of a man whe 
is conscious he is the bearer of disagreeable intelligence. 

The steward nodded assent. 

*< Black Bashan ’s missing.” 

“ Missing, is he? Well! that happens at least once a 
fortnight. He has but strayed from his pasture. Search the 
chase, and you'll find him.” 

<‘ I fear not, sir,” said the keeper. 

“ You fear not? ”’ and the countenance of the old man fell. 
« For what reason ? ” 

“ He’s been amiss the last day or two,” continued the for- 
mer, very slowly, and watching all the while what effect his 
information produced on the countenance of his companion ; 
“and, seeing nothing whatever of him this morning, I am 
afraid he has gone back into the bush todie. In truth, sir,” 
he added, after a pause, “’tis idle to make a long tale of it. 
Stridewell, the woodsman, found him dead this morning 
among the brushwood.” 

“ Well!” cried the steward, with an affected air of uncon- 
cern, “ he was a vicious beast, and we can spare him; but,” 
added he, following up a laboured and most unfortunate 
attempt at indifference, ‘all the rest of the herd, I presume, 
are healthy?” 

“J wish I could say so,” returned the keeper, moodily ; 
“but some half-dozen of them are ailing, and I know not 
what to do with them.” 

« Ailing?” cried Brackenbury, whose self-possession had 
now utterly deserted him — “ ailing P —do with them? Be- 
stow more care on them. Watch them well. They have 
been stinted in food, or water, and are suffering propor- 
tionably.”’ 

«« They have been neglected in no respect whatsomever, Mr. 
Brackenbury,” rejoined the keeper, who was now thoroughly 
roused in histurn. ‘ There has been no lack of care or food. 
But no man can stand against Providence. Hearkee, Mr. 
Steward, raat is among them which neither you nor I can 
master. The murrain’s among’em! Old madam has been 
riding ’em too hard of late.” 

« Joe Wing’em!” cried the choleric steward, in a low, 
suppressed tone, while his lips quivered with rage, and, clench- 
ing his fists, he seemed strongly tempted to fell his gossiping 
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companion to the dust, “ mention that name again — allude 
to that infamous notion —breathe that abominable rumour 
but once again, and you leave these walls for ever! How 
dare you allow your lips to utter such calumnies against the 
fore-elders of those who have fed and clothed you and yours 
for generations P ”’ 

* Really, Mr. Brackenbury, I had no idea—TI am quite 
astonished 7 

“ And I am quite astonished,” interrupted the steward, 
without allowing him to finish his sentence, “ that a man of 
your years and judgment should stoop to credit the foolery of 
the vulgar ; and that a man with your family should peril his 
place by retailing it.” 

JT meant no offence — none whatever,” returned Wing’em, 
in a deprecating tone ; “ I only repeat 

* Repeat nothing,” interposed the steward. ‘‘ There’s 
little going but lies. Let the vulgar chatter ; but do you your 
duty. Watch the herd closely ; change their pasture, give 
them fresh water ; and,” added he, with anemphatic gesture, 
* put a padlock on your lips, lest they bring you to poverty. 
Those cursed cattle!”” he ejaculated, as he turned away, 
“ would to God we were fairly rid of the vicious brutes alto- 
gether !” 

* Amen!” said the keeper most devoutly, as he touched 
his hat and departed. 

But Brackenbury mused long and deeply upon the intelli- 
gence which Wing’em had brought him. 

“That young spendthrift is going to die. Yes: call it 
omen, preseutiment, warning — what you will — I have never 
known it fail, His career is closed, or closing. The proba- 
bility is that he is dead already. But what the does he 
mean by dying at this critical juncture? I’m swearing! I 
ought not to do it, 1 admit. It ill becomes me, as the deacon 
of an Independent congregation ; but in my wicked moments 
it’s an unaccountable relief to me. Alas! alas! and who is 
to sueceed? Oh! the elder of those two cousins, whom his 
father always hated, and to his dying hour cheated! Wonder 
what they ’re like? As for this one to leave me at this 
moment, overwhelmed with difficulties; to cut, with the 
estate mortgaged in all directions ; to be off when his presence 
is so pressingly, so particularly needed ; it’s too bad! But is 
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he dead? and, if so, when? where? and how? And the will 
—has he made any? and, if so, is it forthcoming? But 
where to find him, or to gain any particulars, or to set on foot 
any inquiries? And yet the full persuasion is mine that Sir 
Shafto no longer exists !” 

and, what with the perplexities caused by the verderer’s 
manner, the pressure of certain heavy mortgages, and Sir 
Shafto’s lengthened and unaccountable silence, the choleric 
steward was at his wits’ end. 


CHAPTER XI. 


FEARS AND ANTICIPATIONS. 
* He that courts perils shall die the devil’s martyr.” —Spanish Proverb. 


His path through life must have been an unusually smooth 
one, and his acquaintance with its trials singularly slight, who 
has never been racked with the agonies of suspense. The 
fever in which it keeps the spirits, the manner in which it 
unnerves the energies of the most courageous, and unsettles 
the purposes of the most decided; the rapidly-succeeding 
alternations of hope and fear with which it raises or depresses 
the mind ; the extent to which it takes away all enjoyment of 
the present, and veils in increased uncertainty the future ; 
these are feelings, the misery of which can only be appreciated 
by those whose doom it has been to undergo them, 

Something of this species of mental torture was experienced 
by the faithful Brackenbury as he pondered over the probable 
fate of his absent lord. 

“That omen never failed before!” said he, musingly ; 
“never within the memory of man! But now the charm 
seems broken! Humph! the baronet still lives! and yet, his 
is a short-lived race! and he, worn down by youthful ex- 
cesses, and apparently death-stricken when he quitted his 
home! But still, surely, if his earthly course were run, from 
Mr. Lennard, or through some channel, public or private, his 
decease would transpire? And then the supplies! They must 
be on the lees! and policy must obtain me the honour of a 
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communication, if nothing else would. I shall hear to-morrow ; 
yes, yes, I shall hear to-morrow.” 

But Mr. Brackenbury was at fault. Days, weeks, months, 
elapsed, without bringing him any tidings of his master. He 
ceased to reckon on “to-morrow ;” it had deceived him too 
often. At length a large packet arrived. The various in- 
closures were signed by the baronet ; and chiefly related to 
matters of business. But it contained no postscript from 
Mr. Lennard; and—what astonished old Brackenbury still 
more—no demand for money. Again and again did he ex- 
amine his instructions, to satisfy himself that he had not over- 
looked this materialitem. No! allusion to it, reference to it, 
there was none! “ The most wonderful letter from a Poyntz- 
bury I ever received in my life!” was his emphatic con- 
clusion. 

After an interval of. some duration further advices reached 
the hall; and these required that a remittance of two hundred 
pounds should be forwarded forthwith to Leghorn, But this 
communication astonished the old steward even more than its 
predecessor. It directed that Sir Shafto’s two orphan cousins 
—phis heirs-at-law successively, were he to die without issue 
—should be sought out, and rescued from the obscurity to 
which the cruel will of his own father had doomed them ; that 
the younger should be sent to a public school, and the elder 
placed under the care of a private tutor, and prepared for the 
University ; and that both should be so nurtured and so 
trained as to fit them for that station and those responsibilities 
which might possibly await them. With the cost of these 
arrangements the baronet charged himself. Nor was this all. 
He desired that the surplus rents should be applied to pay off 
the most pressing mortgage on the estate. 

Old Brackenbury rubbed his eyes in utter amazement. He 
referred to the signature to satisfy himself that his employer 
was cognizant of the instructions the paper contained. All 
was clear ; the writing was Sir Shafto’s, beyond question. 

“J judged him rashly and wrongfully,” was his self- 
upbraiding conclusion. 1 thought him by nature selfish, and 
in his habits a spendthrift. He is neither. The honour of 
his house is still dear to him; nor has its glory yet departed 
from its halls. The most pressing mortgage on the estate ! 
Ah! that must be old Winterton’s, He has threatened us 
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often. But yesterday he rode over fussily and pompously, 
looking at the land with the eye of a mortgagee bent on fore- 
closing. He has looked his last. Ha! ha! ha! we'll have 
no more of him! He shall have no further opportunity of 
strutting and striding over the property! J’JJ assume the air of 
a moneyed man new! J’W look grave, and cool, and distant ! 
John, my grey pony immediately. 1’Il see him to-day, and 
tell him we ’re prepared for him, ha! ha! ha! That for the 
murrain !”’ and he snapped his fingers triumphantly. “We 
can hold our own yet! Long life to Sir Shafto, the most 
hopeful baronet the house has had for the last two centuries !” 


CHAPTER XII. 


THE VICTOR VANQUISHED. 


“Come, then, sad river, let our footsteps blend 
Onward, by silent bank and nameless stone ; 
Our years began alike, so let them end, 
We live with many men, we die alone! 


** Why dost thou slowly wind and sadly turn, 
As loth to leave e’en this most joyless shore ? 
Does thy heart fail thee ? do thy waters yearn 
For the far fields of memory once more ? 


“Ah me! my soul, and thou art treacherous too, 
Link’d to this fatal flesh, a fetter’d thrall ; 
The sin, the sorrow, why wouldst thou renew ? 
The past — the perish’d— vain and idle all! 


“* Away ! behold at last the torrent leap, 
Glad, glad to mingle with yon foamy brine ; 
Free and unmourn’d the cataract cleaves the steep .— 
Oh, river of the rocks ! thy fate is mine!” 
The Token Stream of Sidna-Combe. Hawker’s Poems. 


Specunate and moralise as we may, Time, after all, is a 
mighty revolutionist. The changes which he imperceptibly 
effects, the inroads which he silently achieves, the sad estrange- 
ments to which he is a party, and the strange alliances of which 
he is the parent, attest his invisible and irresistible agency. 
Who has not done homage to his influences? The coldness 
and indifference of those we once loved,—the unsuspected 
treachery of those we once befriended,—they whom we 
dreaded removed, — they whom we relied on rendered power- 
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which greet us in life’s weary pilgrimage ; and these are thy 
trophies, resistless and merciless Time! 

At Pisa, in a lofty, gaudily-furnished, but comfortless apart- 
ment, sat, some seven years after the events recorded in the 
last chapter, two ladies, the elder of whom was dictating, in a 
low, tremulous tone, to a gentleman who was writing very 
rapidly beside her. The features of the younger lady beamed 
with beauty; but it was beauty painful to gaze upon. The 
transparent delicacy of the complexion, the hectic bloom, the un- 
naturally bright eye, the delicate and finely-chiselled features, 
which were rapidly assuming a sharp and rigid outline, — 
the blue and distinctly-defined veins, —the short and con- 
stantly recurring cough, —all these told the presence and 
triumph of decline. 

Stern and inexorable malady! why dost thou select as thy 
victims, the young, the gifted, the lovely, the accomplished, 
and pass over the callous, the selfish, the calculating, the hard- 
hearted? Is it to prove the poet’s assertion true ?— 

“ Ah! sir, the good die first, 
And they whose hearts are dry as summer’s dust 
Burn to the socket.” * 

If ever separation was dreaded by mother and daughter, — 
if ever two human beings strove to conceal, each from the 
knowledge of the other, the divorce which death was about to 
make between them, it was in the case of the widowed Mrs. 
Dayrell and her daughter Olivia. It was a topic neither dared 
trust herself to touch upon in the presence of the other, but 
was, nevertheless, rarely absent from the younger lady’s mind. 

There was, in truth, something noble in the fortitude with 
which this young and gentle creature contemplated the progress 
of decay, and the approaching extinction of her mortal being ; 
and something truly touching in the faith with which she 
reposed on the atonement of the Redeemer, and anticipated a 
purer and more blissful state of existence in a brighter world 
No raptures, no extraordinary assertions of unbounded assur- 
ance, no strains of revolting and presumptuous confidence 
marked the closing scene of her existence. Hers was the 
tranguil trust of a humble and broken spirit resting on the 

* Wordsworth’s “ Excursion, 
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boundless compassion of a sinless Saviour. It was this rare 
and engaging exhibition of humility and resignation which led 
the clergyman who visited her to say, —“ She is daily ripening 
for heaven; and her lovely and gentle features, methinks, 
already seem to beain with the reflected glories of the regions 
of the blessed.” 

In another, but far less important point of view, Mrs. Day- 
rell was also fortunate. Introduced casually to Sir Shafto 
Poyntzbury by a mutual acquaintance, nothing could exceed 
the kindness, devotion, and disinterestedness with which the 
baronet brought his knowledge of business and pecuniary 
resources to bear upon the disastrous fortunes of this widowed 
lady. ‘The mass of unsorted accounts which her late husband 
left behind him he waded through, item by item ; and at 
length succeeded in recovering a small balance from that very 
firm which had claimed the late major as a debtor, and whose 
threats of arrest had exiled his widow and representative from 
England. An ill-advised law-suit he eventually compromised 
on terms far more favourable than any whieh Mrs. Dayrell 
had ventured to anticipate. For her only son Edgar, who was 
offered a mercantile appointment, he willingly became security ; 
and these various acts of kindness were rendered with a noise- 
less readiness, a delicacy, and a secrecy, which enhanced their 
value. The gossips of Pisa— where, alas! is the race extinct? 
— avowed, indeed, that love brought Sir Shafto so often to the 
‘Casa Dayrell ;” and that Olivia’s beauty and intelligence had 
achieved a conquest which many a foreign lady had essayed 
in vain. 

But they erred. The feeling manifested by the baronet 
towards the fatherless girl was the affectionate deference and 
gentle regard of a brother for a favourite sister ; in no respect 
did it resemble the warm and impassioned adoration of the 
lover. He addressed her kindly, tenderly, deferentially, on 
all occasions. No opportunity was omitted by him of contri- 
buting to her comforts, and gratifying her taste ; but bursts of 
uncontrollable affection, passionate declarations of attachment, 
there were none. Mrs. Dayrell felt this, and — mourned it. 
Over himself, too, there seemed to hang, at intervals, a marked 
and mysterious gloom. His servants — they were all Italians 
— spoke of him as a kind and considerate master. The poor 
of Pisa had ample reason to style him the generous English- 
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man.” None who sought his presence quitted it without being 
impressed with the solidity, as well as variety, of his acquire- 
ments. But still, amid these caresses of society, at times an 
oppressive weight seemed to hang upon his spirits, which he 
vainly endeavoured to shake off. Mixed society, indeed, he 
shunned, rather than courted ; and evinced on more than one 
occasion a decided unwillingness to increase the number of 
his English acquaintances. His countrymen said he was 
“hypped ;” the Italians, that he was afflicted with ‘the 
English morgue ;” and a German metaphysician, that he was 
“spell-bound.” But neither party seemed very well able to 
state the grounds on which such opposite conclusions were 
arrived at. 

Meanwhile Mrs. Dayrell became exceedingly uneasy. She 
shrank from the frequency of the Englishman’s visits ; she 
saw the delight he took in Olivia’s society ; she recollected, 
with tears, the services, the many and material services which 
he had rendered her son and herself ; she was conscious that 
the invalid’s comfort was constantly consulted by him, and 
that he strove to anticipate even her very wishes ; but — the 
fame of that beloved being was inexpressibly dear to her ; it 
must not be tampered with; the comments even of the idle 
and curious were not to be defied; there was a certain defer- 
ence due to the usages of society, which, if not paid, was 
fearfully avenged. Painful as the task might be, her duty as 
a mother demanded its performance. Certain explanations 
should be given to Sir Shafto; and then — their future inti- 
macy must be defined and limited. 

it was with inconceivable reluctance, and forebodings such 
only as a mother’s heart can indulge, that Mrs. Dayrell hurried 
on, and hastened to, this dreaded interview. Her fears had 
magnified its irksomeness. Sir Shafto listened, calmly, sadly, 
earnestly. By neither gesture nor question did he interrupt 
the statement slowly and painfully submitted to him, There 
was a pause at its close, which neither party seemed anxious 
to break. At length, with a countenance of ashy paleness, 

_and with a voice harsh with emotion, Sir Shafto inquired : — 

** Was there not some arrangement ‘possible by which the 
comments of society would be rendered harmless ?” 

The mother’s anxious heart throbbed at the suggestion, but 
she hazarded no reply, 
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“Much as 1 value Miss Dayrell’s society, and severe as 
would be the privation were I to lose it, the sacrifice should 
at once be made, rather than expose her one hour to the 
shafts of calumny.” 

“1 was confident such would be your feeling,” returned 
Mrs, Dayrell, proudly. ‘ I was sure my daughter's fame was 
dear to you.” 

“So dear,” resumed the gentleman, “ that if, inferior to 
her as I am in all respects, she will give me the right of pro- 
tecting her ; if, as Lady Poyntzbury, she will permit me the 
gratification of watching over her declining health, how joy- 
ously will the trust be undertaken ! how sacredly will it be 
performed! But,” continued he, and his voice sounded un- 
naturally deep and hollow, “before I ask her assent to my 
presumptuous proposal, I have a statement for her private ear. 
When can I see her?” 

* Not to-day, Sir Shafto ; she is exhausted with writing to 
her brother, and must not be disturbed,” 

The young man bowed assent. 

‘To-morrow you shall hear from us,” was the lady’s part- 
ing promise ; thankful that the interview had terminated, and 
thus, 

A message of inquiry from the baronet late that evening, 
accompanied with that prize to continental tourists, a file of 
London newspapers, gave Mrs. Dayrell an admirable oppor- 
tunity for adverting to the conversation of the morning, and 
the part sustained in it by the youthful Englishman. The 
sufferer seemed moved by the feeling which Sir Shafto had 
shown when speaking of her; but, proof against the inference 
her mother hoped she would draw from it, 

** Te wishes to see you to-morrow: will you be equal to 
the interview ?” 

Olivia silently dissented ; and the mother, desirous to probe 
her sentiments, bent over her, and whispered, “ He loves you, 
dearest, fondly and fervently: and waits only the opportunity 
to press his suit,” 

“A vain topic for such as I,” murmured the shrinking 
girl: ‘do not, dear mother, pursue it.” 

“ But it deserves consideration.” 

: Not from me, my mother — not from me in my hopeless 
state !’ 
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Mrs. Dayrell started at the tone, so abject, yet so resigned, 
in which these simple words were spoken. Recovering herself 
quickly, she continued, “‘ Dangerous, my love, not hopeless ! 
Who knows what beneficial effect a voyage to England might 
produce ? and, as Lady Poyntzbury, the first medical opinion 
London can give will be at command.” 

“My dear —dear mother!” said the dying girl fondly, 
Tam bound on another and a sadder journey; and my 
bridegroom is — death !” 

“Crush me not to the earth by speaking thus,” cried the 
elder lady passionately ; ‘* but IT myself am to blame for my 
protracted absence this morning ; you have been left too much 
to yourself, Olivia; your spirits sink. I must gather your 
associates around you; you require them.” The daughter 
made no reply, but, with a smile, pointed to some extracts 
from St. Chrysostom, which lay beside her. he first ran, 
** Depart from the highway, and transplant thyself into some 
enclosed ground ; for ’tis hard for a tree which stands in such 
a public and frequented place to keep her fruit till it be ripe.” 

* A beautiful sentiment, and true to a certain extent,” re- 
turned the elder lady; “but the Christian lives not for himself 
only: he has social, relative, filial duties. Olivia, reconsider 
this subject.” 

‘© Mother, urge me not, —pray, urge me not. Upon me 
this earthly scene is fast closing ; and why, by the suggestion 
of this topic, separate me from those beneficial influences to 
which I have in part surrendered myself ? ” 

** But you will see him? ” said Mrs. Dayrell, anxiously. 

“OughtI? On the brink of eternity, surrounded by, and 
absorbed in, such appalling realities and recollections, ought I 
to see him, when such is to be the subject of the interview ? 
Dearest mother, spare me, — spare me!” 

“© My child!” was the mother’s reply, when tears permitted 
her to speak, ‘‘ maké not this man our enemy. We are in his 
power ; and there are those a4 

Her eye wandered unconsciously towards Edgar’s picture, 
which hung, by the invalid’s express command, opposite her 
couch. 

The dying girl understood that glance, and replied to it. 
“True: he may want a friend after I am gone, as you as- 
suredly will require a protector. Mother, 1 am wretchedly 
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mistaken in Sir Shafto’s disposition if, though not your son-in. 
law, he fails you when I am at rest. If there be a tie between 
us, death will strengthen, not dissolve it. I will see him.” 
A long and painful pause ensued. “ Edgar!” said she, at 
length, apostrophising the picture, where the speaking and 
well-remembered features seemed almost to reply to her ap- 
peal, “dear boy ! the seas roll between us, and on earth we 
shall never meet again; but ah! what a glorious and happy 
meeting may be ours in our Father’s house !” 

“ Olivia, dearest Olivia, speak not thus!” cried her mother, 
wildly. “ Our separation ?—it is impossible !— impossible !” 

“It is inevitable, my mother. Admit it, and prepare for it.” 

“How can I prepare for it, or replace you, — my counsellor, 
— my adviser, — my consoler? ” 

* Mother,” said Olivia, solemnly, “if, as some good men 
tell us, the spirits of the blest are sometimes privileged to 
wander unseen around their former haunts, and to prompt and 
watch over those whom they have loved in life, and would fain 
bring on to glory, you shall not be deserted in your pilgrimage, 
If permitted, my spirit shall incessantly hover over your path, 
till it terminates before rue THRONE.” 

“ Pray for me !— pray for me!” cried the grief-stricken 
mother ; and by the anodyne of that holy and blessed exercise 
both parent and child were soothed. 


The promised interview took place. It was long, and ap- 
parently most painful; for it was observed that on both par- 
ties, at its close, it had left traces of ungovernable emotion. 
One point was clear. No marriage was to take place: and 
this — at the express desire of the lady ! 

Be the nature of their communication what it might, they 
never conversed again with the same ease as before. Some 
strange and painful disclosure had, apparently, been made. It 
is true that Olivia, at times, spoke to him more kindly than 
ever, and Sir Shafto to her with even a heightened air of de- 
ference ; but the subject of their conversation — and many 
strove in vain to ascertain its nature — had engendered be- 
tween them a restraint which was never dispelled. 

She was released a few days afterwards. The parting scene 
was sudden, but exceedingly calm and happy. At it Sir Shafto 
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was accidentally present, Her head was pillowed on his bosom 
when she died. A few moments previously she looked at him, 
and said, —*‘ Repentance and restitution !” 

All present heard these words ; but the majority soon forgot 
them. 

There was one, however, in that silent chamber, in whose 
memory they vibrated to his dying hour ! 


CHAPTER XIII. 


THE MOOTED QUBSTION. 


“Oh! wretched condition of poor humanity! that all those demonstrations of 
love and attachment which the most ardent affection can prompt can be so per- 
feetly imitated by creatures conscious only to the basest selfishness, and prompted 
by the most sordid motives that satire in all its bitterness could desire. Such is 
the condition of the rich. They scarcely ever know the real inward workings of 
soul of the people about them. ‘They live in the midst of a stage-play, where every 
one that approaches them is a personated actor, and the lord himself, the only real 
character, performing his part in good earnest; while the rest are employed in a 
mummery, and laugh in their hearts at the gross delusion they are practising upon 
him.’ — Gopwin. 


*T have found more good in bad people, and more bad in good people, than ever 
Texpected,””— Increase Marure (a Nonconformist). 


Amone@ the improvements which Sir Shafto designed and 
effected, during his nine years’ absence from England, was the 
erection of a dozen alms-houses. It was a benevolent project, 
and could have been entertained only by a benevolent mind. 

“J wish them,” said he, in his letter to Brackenbury, “ to 
be retreats for those who have known better days. I rear them 
not as asylums for the broken down pauper, but as retreats for 
those of the middle class, —a class too much neglected in 
England, —who, after a life of effort and exertion, find them- 
selves surprised by old age, without a provision, and without a 
home. ‘The clergyman’s widow, —the clergyman’s daughter, 
—the orphan of some professional man,—the relict of the 
once flourishing merchant,— those who have known prosperity, 
and whom the billows of life have left stranded on the shore 
of adversity, with the dark night of the grave setting in ;— 
for these, and such as these, I build my alms-houses, —‘ cities 
of refuge,’ — where the care-worn and the sorrow-stricken 
may find shelter and repose.” 
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This design the steward carried out right heartily; and the 
building of these alms-houses, planting the little garden appro- 
priated to each inmate, apportioning their respective orchards. 
giving ‘‘a slight jobation”’ here, and “a word of encourage- 
ment” there, afforded him many a bustling and, if truth be 
spoken, delightful hour. Poor man! he little foresaw in what 
these alms-houses were to terminate! He little imagined the 
history with which they were hereafter to be associated! The 
last refuge was completed, and its inmate appointed; —a “very 
obstinate, crotchetty petticoat,” Mr. Brackenbury prophesied 
she would prove. ‘hey disagreed at starting. The old lady, 
after having given Brackenbury infinite trouble in fitting up 
her dwelling, declined taking possession of it for three months, 
because ‘it was damp.” ‘The steward averred “ it was dry.” 
The widow said “ the sleeping-room was like a well ;” the 
steward, that “it was fit for the occupation of the Prince 
Regent,” and, to prove it, slept there! He caught cold ; it 
settled in his eyes. Of a kindred spirit with the old lady, no 
entreaty could prevail on him to have immediate medical 
advice. Violent inflammation came on, and terminated in 
incurable blindness. The news of this mishap seemed in- 
stantly to influence the baronet’s movements. He announced 
his intention of returning forthwith to England, and that day 
month found him domiciled at Willersleigh. 

Nine years had made a wonderful alteration in his person, 
He looked prematurely old. The gay and joyous air of youth 
was gone, and in its place had succeeded an expression anxious, 
sad, and care-worn. His habits, too, had undergone marked 
change. He secluded himself from society, and seemed ab- 
sorbed in reflection, —so absorbed, that some of the old ser- 
vants about the hall remarked, that “the master had been so 
long in foreign parts as to have quite forgotten the shape and 
size of his own house!” But who shall describe the ennui of 
the restless Mr. Brackenbury ? Confined, in consequence of 
his blindness, to a couple of rooms, he would sit lost in a re- 
verie, and then start up, heave a heavy groan, and exclaim, as 
if pursued by some painful impression, ‘‘ How will it end ? — 
how will it end?” His manner, also, to the baronet was 
abrupt and unaccountable,—the more so, because nothing 
could be kinder than Sir Shafto’s bearing towards him, or 
more considerate than the proposal that his nephew should be 
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summoned to the hall, be assigned permanent apartments 
there, assist him in his accounts, and finally succeed him in 
the stewardship. 

** How very kind and thoughtful!” said the bearer of this 
proposition to the party for whose relief it was intended, 

**Ah! deep waters flow smoothly!” growled the steward, 

Three months only had the absentee been resident on his 
property, when an event occurred which in an instant changed 
the entire aspect of affairs. He had required from Bracken- 
bury the letters which the latter had received on matters of 
business from Mr. Lennard. 

“Of him,” the baronet added, “ I have lost sight for many 
years, and believe him to be dead; but he rendered me no 
common services, and I wish to preserve his letters as memo- 
rials of our former intimacy.” 

“ Would that, while Heaven preserved to me my sight, I 
had ever seen that young man, if it had been only for five 
minutes !”” exclaimed the steward, musingly. 

“He was an agreeable and conversable companion,” said 
the baronet, carelessly. 

** He was more than that, Sir Shafto. He had, as his let- 
ters prove, great natural talents; and I trust in Heaven he did 
not abuse them.” 

The baronet turned away with a sigh. 

“He shall never have those letters,” said the old man, 
aside. “The accounts he is welcome to at any hour ; but 
that correspondence shall never be forthcoming till I am better 
satisfied —till, in fact—-whew!” 

And he whistled long and clearly, as was his wont when 
perplexed and mystified. 

The vouchers — they were voluminous—were carried into 
the baronet’s dressing-room,—the room in which, at night, he 
generally sat late, and where, not unfrequently, he wrote. 
Whether by a spark from a candle, or by coming accidentally 
in contact with its flame, cannot now be ascertained, but the 
papers became ignited, the flame communicated itself to the 
curtains, and in a few moments the dressing-room was in a 
blaze. Sir Shafto exerted himself to check the further pro- 
gress of the fire, and eventually succeeded ; but when found 
by his sleepy servants, whom his shouts had at length roused 
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to his assistance, he was lying on the dressing-room floor, 
bruised, very much burned, and insensible. 

The family surgeon was sent for; he came, and, after ex- 
amining his patient, and prescribing for him, added materially 
to the hubbub by calling Mr. Brackenbury aside, and saying, 

‘‘T have a very painful communication to make to you. 
Here is some dreadful mistake, or some extraordinary impos- 
ture. The party whose burns I have just dressed is not 
Sir Shafto Poyntzbury! He is a totally different person ! 
Surprised and shocked you must be by the intelligence ; but 
really ve 
' «Not at all,” interrupted the steward, “not atall. It’s 
what I have suspected these six weeks. I surmised we were 
duped. How have you ascertained it ? ” 

“Thus: Sir Shafto, the real baronet, if he be still living, 
is without the top joint of the fourth finger of the right hand. 
He lost it by an accident.” 

“ T remember it well,” cried Brackenbury. ‘He injured 
it with a fowling-piece.”’ 

** To save his life, which was in jeopardy, I amputated the 
joint. He was then five years old, and his mother dreaded 
lock-jaw. However, he escaped with a mutilated finger, and 
a hand seamed with scars. Now Dame Nature does marvel- 
lous things, but a joint on this finger she would never supply ; 
and therefore when, in dressing the burns, I had oceasion to 
remove the finger-glove, and examine the hand, and saw no 
scars, and the full complement of joints, I felt convinced 
some vile deception was in progress. I repeat it—-my pre- 
sent patient is not Sir Shafto Poyntzbury !” 

“J believe you,” said the other, sturdily. “And now, 
where is the real Simon Pure ?—that ’s the next question.” 

‘“* Hasily asked, but difficult to answer.” 

“It’s a magistrate’s business,” said Brackenbury, after a 
pause ; “‘and I'll consult our resident Justice before noon. 
No interloper will do at Willersleigh, and as an interloper I 
must treat him.” 

But the act of ejectment was not so easy a feat as the stew- 
ard imagined. A question of identity arose, and brought with 
it conflicting evidence. The surgeon’s assistant who accom- 
panied him to Willersleigh at the time the accident occurred, 
and bandaged the finger, averred that, “to the best of his 
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knowledge and belief, no amputation of any joint took place, 
and that a very trifling scar remained: he was satisfied that 
the present occupier of Willersleigh was the real Sir Shafto 
Poyntzbury!” This was puzzling; and the next evidence 
appeared more extraordinary still. The old woman who had 
been the baronet’s foster-nurse was brought to his bed-side at 
Willersleigh, and declared positively that the sufferer was the 
child she had for many months borne at her breast, She 
“could not be deceived: he was Sir Shafto.” Contra: —the 
head gamekeeper, with whom the baronet had shot for many a 
season, and at whose cottage Sir Shafto had been a frequent 
visitor, declared that “ the present holder of W illersleigh was 
not the rightful owner.” He would “ take fifty oaths to that 
effect.” When asked if he recollected the accident of the 
fowling-piece, and the subsequent amputation of the finger, he 
declared he “recollected nothing about that, and had never 
heard Sir Shafto allude to it at all.” His wife, who had lived 
in the family ten years, and was under nurse for four, stated 
it to be her firm belief that “the present gentleman was the 
child she had so often played with, and the rightful baronet.” 
The bench consulted together: the testimony of the surgeon 
had evident weight with them. They declined receiving bail; 
and as Sir Shafto had rallied surprisingly, and was pronounced 
out of danger, he was committed. Their decision took him by 
surprise ;_but his spirit rose with the exigencies of his posi- 
tion, The nerve he showed in facing the difficulties of his 
situation, and the tact and coolness with which he collected 
the materials for maintaining his position, were admirable. 
At the end of ten days his recovery was checked by the ap- 
pearance of some very unfavourable symptoms; and at the 
expiration of a fortnight both his medical men concurred in 
stating that his system had received a shock from which it 
would not recover; that the agitation of his mind did not 
allow his burns to heal; and that in their opinion he was 
sinking. It was painful to witness the eagerness with which 
the dying man applied the various remedies which his medical 
men suggested, and his anxiety, hourly expressed, for recovery. 
That was not to be. About sixteen hours before his death, 
when his own feelings told him the judgment of his doctors 
was prophetic, he called me to his side, and said— 

“T have much to repent of, and now— scarce the power 
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to think! My battle with conscience has been a hard one, 
and I have tried to lull its reproaches with a series of kind and 
benevolent acts during my — my — during the latter years of 
my life! Vain! vain! Ah! let no one do evil that good 
may come. How true it is that success is the blessing of God 
upon a good cause, and the curse of God on a bad one! Pray 
see me to-morrow. And now, nurse, move the light: I 
would doze a little.” 

He sank into a slumber which proved the sleep of death. 

Who he was, — whether the facile and intriguing Mr. 
Lennard, or a natural son of Sir Shafto, or Sir Shafto himself, 
altered somewhat in feature by a prolonged sojourn in a 
foreign clime, were points which formed the ‘‘nine days’ 
wonder” of the neighbourhood. For myself, I never held 
but one opinion, and that his dying declaration confirmed. I 
believed him,—from the various facts I afterwards ascer- 
tained, and have here grouped together, — to be Mr. Lennard. 
There were those, however, who to their dying day main- 
tained that old Brackenbury, having plundered the estate, 
rose against his young master, and took care that he should be 
made away with. These affirmed, his nurse amongst the rest, 
that he was neither impostor nor adventurer, but Sir Shafto 
himself ! 

So much for identity ! 

But I, when I remembered the restless expression of his 
eye, his unwillingness to die, his desire for recovery, the in- 
tensity with which he regarded this world as his all, think of 
Fuller’s memorable saying : — 

‘Satan as a master is bad; his work much worse; his 
wages worst of all!” 


CHAPTER XIV. 


THE JUNIOR COUNSEL. 


«Call him wise whose actions, words, and steps are a clear because to a clear 
why.” —LAVATER. 


A roast there is in vogue at the Bar-mess, and specially 
favoured by the juniors, “ The glorious uncertainty of the 
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law.” None who have given their attention to the proceed- 
ings of our criminal courts will deny the claim for a cordial 
reception which this pithy sentence possesses on those to whom 
it is addressed. What knowledge of human nature, what nice 
discrimination of character does the successful conduct of a 
cause involve! What a trivial incident often determines the 
verdict of a jury! A fact injudiciously disclosed, a line of 
cross-examination indiscreetly pursued, the calling up of one 
blundering or unwilling witness, the dispensing with the testi- 
mony of another, each of these, in turn, has led to un- 
merited defeat ; while, on the other hand, a touching appeal 
to the feelings of a jury, or a bold and dexterous descent to, 
and adoption of, their coarser prejudices, an apt repartee, a 
happy retort, a humorous illustration, has crowned with un- 
deserved triumph many a desperate case. A higher intellectual 
treat than that afforded by the genius of an able and prac- 
tised counsel can scarcely be presented to a thoughtful mind. 
Clear and consecutive in his reasoning, quick and subtle in 
the knowledge of what to present and what to withhold, carry- 
ing his audience along with him while he takes a full view of 
the whole bearings of a question, and the relation in which it 
may stand to general or special laws, lulling all suspicion, and 
inducing by the common sense and practical experience he 
displays, a feeling of thorough security in his averments, — 
we forget that he is a paid advocate, and extend to his in- 
tegrity that conviction which his facts and his arguments have 
forced us to yield to his judgment. 

Nor, in dwelling on the “ glorious uncertainty,” must it 
be forgotten, that occasionally a counsel takes a view of the case 
totally opposed to that which his brief Suggests to him. He 
not unfrequently dares to think for himself: if erroneously, 
frightful indeed is the penalty paid by those whom he repre. 
sents ! 

Thus did I reason during the trial for murder of Reza 
Gray, a deeply-wronged and desperate woman, who for a 
short period came under my care. She was defended, in 
the absence from sudden illness of his leader, by a junior 
counsel, who aimed at the reputation of an immensely clever 
young man,” with “very original views,” and who “had 
an opinion of his own” on most points. He chose to 
consider her guilty, and as such treated her. She asseverated 
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her innocence. Repeatedly, and in solemn terms, did she pro- 
test that she had no knowledge, direct or indirect, of the crime 
laid to her charge; but her counsel, instead of crediting her, 
and subjecting to severe cross-examination the deponents 
against her, raised this point of law, and that point of law, 
(which the judge successively overruled,) and showed an 
evident reluctance to cross-examine any witness for the prose- 
cution, apparently from a dread of eliciting facts unfavourable 
to the prisoner. His defence was a series of quibbles, not a 
thorough sifting of facts. The result was — but I am antici- 
pating. 

The case was enveloped in mystery. On a small farm, 
about ten miles from the county town, resided a wealthy yeo- 
man, of the name of Ampthill. His family consisted of his 
wife, a dressy, volatile person, many years younger than him- 
self ; a son by a former marriage, who assisted him in the farm ; 
and a housekeeper, or companion, Reza Gray, a superior kind 
of servant, whose conduct became subsequently the subject of 
such lengthened and painful inquiry. For the last seven 
months of his life the old yeoman’s health had gradually 
declined ; and, yielding to the reiterated representations of his 
wife and son, he reluctantly made his. will. Eleven weeks 
afterwards he expired, under circumstances which became 
matter of judicial investigation. Ampthill was particularly 
fond of Suffolk dumplings; and on the morning of his death 
begged that his favourite dish might form part of that day’s 
dinner. Of these dumplings he ate freely; his son mode- 
rately ; the wife extremely sparingly ; while by Reza, the 
servant girl, they were declined altogether. Soon after the 
meal the old yeoman was seized with very alarming symptoms. 
These were speedily shared by his son. The wife was taken 
ill ; and the whole household became panic-sticken. A medical 
man was sent for, who at once pronounced the case of Mr. 
Ampthill to be beyond all human aid, and the son to be in 
imminent danger. ‘“ For the wife’s recovery,” he added, “he 
thought he could answer ; and affirm safely, from present ap- 
pearances, that the whole family had been poisoned |” 

The amazement this announcement created in a retired and 
quiet hamlet may be imagined. The surgeon’s prognosis 
proved correct. Old Ampthill died a few minutes before mid- 
night. A coroner’s inquest was held ; the body was examined ; 
and the presence of arsenic detected in the contents of the 
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stomach. Further investigation was deemed necessary. The 
remains of the Suffolk dumplings were analysed, and similar 
results obtained. It was clear the old farmer had perished by 
poison; but, whether accidentally or wilfully administered 
was the mooted question. To that a painful answer seemed 
given, when a packet containing arsenic was found in the 
maid-servant’s room. She was immediately taken up on sus- 
picion ; a train of circumstances all tending to criminate her 
was submitted to the consideration of the coroner’s jury ; and 
they, after a lengthened and patient investigation, returned a 
verdict of “ Wilful Murder.” 

The coroner at once issued his warrant, and she became the 
following morning the inmate of a prison. 

The nerve she possessed was remarkable. Rapid as had 
been the transition from a home of quiet and comfort to the 
restraint and wretchedness of a gaol, no murmurs, no tears, no 
womanish regrets escaped her. She affirmed — and from this 
Statement she never varied —that she was guiltless of the 
crime alleged against her; and that she could explain, on her 
trial, easily and satisfactorily, every circumstance on which 
her accusers relied. Of the favourable issue of that trial she 
seemed certain. She was, in fact, perfectly fearless. When 
I ventured to tell her that her life hung on the breath of 
twelve men ; and that it was wisdom by prayer and penitence 
to prepare for that final reckoning, which could not be far off, 
and might be very near, she replied quickly, but calmly — 

“No British jury will hang an innocent woman! I know 
my countrymen better.” 

A warning was then hazarded against presumption; and 
the weight of the circumstantial evidence against her was, in 
detail, recalled to her memory. With a cheerful smile, she 
replied — 

“What will circumstantial evidence avail against inno- 
cence? I tell you. that I am nor guilty. I would not have 
hurt a hair of that old man’s head. Murder him! No! 
Murder, sir, — murder is not committed without some foul and 
constraining motive.” She became ashy pale as she said this, 
* But here — what had I to gain by my poor master’s death ? 
His will contained no bequest to me! You cannot frighten 
me. I have much to repent of —much— but not in this 
case. Here I am fearless, I am innocent; and so it will 
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appear. Ere long a verdict of ‘ Not guilty’ will unlock my 
prison doors.” : 

But in that opinion she stood alone. Her attorney did not 
place implicit faith in her declarations ; and her counsel was 
convinced she was a guilty woman. To the former this fact 
appeared unusual and suspicious, viz., that she would give no 
account of the previous portion of her life ; would say nothing 
as to her connexions, and call no witnesses as to character. 

“Tt is the present you have to deal with,” was her reply 
when pressed upon this point — “‘ not the past. There is one, 
and but one question for consideration—am I, or am I not, 
my master’s murderer P” 

“‘ She’s been in troubled waters before,” was her law-man’s 
conclusion ; “and if she floats this time — it’s well!” 

The trial took place. Serjeant Lens held the brief for the 
prosecution. Those who recollect that equable, gentlemanly, 
and benevolent man, will readily imagine the delicacy and for- 
bearance with which he discharged a disagreeable duty. In 
terms simple and well-chosen he detailed the case against the 
prisoner. No tone of exaggeration or of acrimony, no vehe- 
ment gesture, no affected phraseology, no sentiment uttered 
for the sake of embellishment or effect, marred his manly and 
candid address. It was the dispassionate statement of a con- 
scientious man. 

As the trial proceeded there was a gradual disclosure of cir- 
cumstances which seemed more or less to make against the 
prisoner. The paper of arsenic, partly used, found in her 
room, was produced ; and the party who had had the mis- 
fortune to detect it was placed in the witness-box, and on oath 
compelled to state when, where, and how it was discovered. 
This arsenic, it was shown, Reza had purchased about a month 
previously, of a chemist in aneighbouring town. The dump- 
lings which had proved so noxious had been made by herself ; 
nor had she quitted the kitchen during the entire morning pre- 
ceding the fatal meal. The contents of the barrel, whence she 
had taken the flour used in making the dumplings, had been 
examined, and pronounced perfectly good and wholesome. 
What, however, seemed most to impress the jury, was the 
appearance in the witness-box of her late master’s son; pale, 
feeble, and emaciated from the effects of poison; and the 
tale which he there, in low and trembling accents, told, 
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He deposed to two quarrels, on two different occasions, 
between his late father and the prisoner ; and he swore that 
on each occasion, Reza, who was “ short-tempered, naggy, and 
very irascible,” said, “Ah! well! a day will come, and soon. 
old man, when you will repent this!” This witness, whos 
evidence told so much against his client, Mr. Harkaway, he 
counsel, declined to cross-examine ! 

The medical evidence was then given ; and with it the case 
for the prosecution closed. 

The judge, the late humane and excellent Baron Bayley, 
then called upon the prisoner for her defence. She read it 
from a written paper. It was not lengthy, but somewhat pro- 
bable ; and delivered in a clear, sustained, and impressive 
tone. All the circumstances unfavourable to her she admitted C 
and one by one explained. The arsenic found in her box 
she declared was purchased by her late master’s express direc- 
tion, and with his own money, and for the purpose of being 
mixed with the seed-wheat: a practice common in that part of 
the country, and which he had adopted for years. Some of the 
arsenic had been so used, as her master’s son well knew 3 and, 
to prevent mischief, she had taken the remainder out of the 
kitchen-drawer, and placed it under lock and key in a box in 
her own room. 

“As to the fact,” she proceeded, “of her not partaking at 
all, on that well-remembered day, of the yeast dumplings — 
on which circumstance much remark had been made — the 
jury, she was sure, would agree that that must go for nothing 
when they were told that she nnver ate them: they disagreed 
with her.” To make this statement good, she begged the 
judge would again call and question her late mistress. The 
charge of having threatened her master she met by observing 
that he had more than once employed towards her very gross 
and immoral language; and that, with reference to his age, 
his state of health, and his apparent nearness to the grave, she 
had told him that a'day was coming —his last day she meant 
— when he would repent of having used such expressions. 

With a solemn, forcible, and earnest asseveration of her in- 
nocence, her defence closed. To it the judge paid marked 
attention ; and on its termination replaced young Ampthill and 
the widow in the witness-box. Their testimony unquestion- 
ably corroborated a considerable portion of the defence. The 
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former admitted that it was his father’s practice to mingle 
arsenic with his sexp-wnnarT ; and that he “recollected Reza 
on two occasions to have received money from her late master 
to purchase arsenic for that special purpose.” The widow 
stated, reluctantly enough, that ‘*on no previous occasion 
had she ever known the prisoner to eat yeast-dumpling :” 
she “invariably refused.” The threat was then adyerted to ; 
and the step-son, on being hard pressed by the judge, ad- 
mitted that his father had “very worrying ways; and was 
not over-nice in his language — particularly towards Women !” 

The summing-up was beautiful. It abounded with hu- 
manity, precision, and caution. Those who were at all con- 
versant with Judge Bayley’s character, or cognizant of his 
aversion to capital punishments, or aware of the reluctance with 
which he approached cases where the penalty was death, the 
share they occupied of his thoughts, and the painful and ab- 
sorbing attention with which, when compelled to try capital 
offences, he perused each deposition previous to ascending the 
judgment-seat, were prepared for no common display of hu- 
manity and discrimination on this occasion. Nor were they 
disappointed. He dwelt on every circumstance favourable to 
the prisoner. He enlarged on the absence of all motive. He 
drew the jury’s attention to the fact of the deceased being ac- 
customed to mix arsenic with his seed-wheat; and the pro- 
bability there was of some of this wheat finding its way into 
the flour-barrel, and thus that this fatal occurrence might have 
been altogether accidental. The language used by the pri- 
soner to her late master did not, in his opinion, amount to a 
threat ; and the explanation she gave of it was natural and 
reasonable. He expressed surprise that no witnesses had been 
called to character ; the more because the jury would see that 
the prisoner had received an education far, very far superior to 
that usually bestowed on persons in her rank of life. On the 
whole, it was clear that this was the interpretation which 
Judge Bayley wished the jury to adopt as to the evidence — 
viz, that Ampthill’s death was accidental. The conclusion of 
bis address was dignified and solemn, He reminded the jury 
of their fearful responsibilities. He warned them of the effect 
of their decision upon the unhappy woman now before them. 
It was not sufficient that the case against the prisoner was 
one of strong suspicion. Her life was in their hands; and 
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before they took it away they must be satisfied that she was, 
with malice aforethought, wantonly and wilfully the murderess 
of her master, as charged in the indictment, 

The jury retired to consider their verdict. Five, ten, 
twenty minutes elapsed ; the next case was called, and a fresh 
jury sworn, and still the fate of Reza Gray hung in the 
balance. Forty minutes passed ; and the anxiety of a crowded 
court was becoming momentarily more marked and visible, 
when the jury returned into court. Every eye was fixed on 
the foreman ; who, instead of delivering the expected verdict, 
asked the judge for some explanation on that part of the evi- 
dence which related to the discovery of arsenic in the pri- 
soner’s box. 

“You must take that fact,” was his lordship’s reply, “as 
you find it stated in the evidence. I can give you no expla- 
nation. The prisoner accounts for it by saying, that she 
placed it there by way of precaution. Her aim was, she 
asserts, to prevent mischief.” 

** But 1 her bow,” said the foreman inquiringly, “ arsenic 
was found ; that box was locked; and she held the key?” 

“That is in evidence: and atso,” added the judge, with 
emphasis, “that the moment she found that suspicion had 
attached to her, she voluntarily delivered up the key of that 
box, and desired that i¢ might be searched, and every article 
she had. The wuoxn of that portion of the evidence must be 
considered ; not a part.” 

The jury retired. 

It was an agricultural jury! God help the poor prisoner ! 
Such juries, and such jurors, as I have known leave my own 
country parish! Juries to whom I would not entrust the fate 
of a favourite dog. Obstinate, prejudiced, narrow-minded, 
cruel, deaf to reason, and inaccessible to remonstrance 3 men, 
as Lord John Russell aptly described them, “ whose intellects 
are as muddy as their roads, and their wills far more obstinate 
than those of the brutes they drive.” Such beings had their 
representatives in the jury-box that morning. The foreman 
sat with lips firmly screwed together, knitted brows, and a 
lowering, resolute eye, which said as plainly as lips and eyes 
could say, “‘ My mind is made up: this is a hanging matter !”’ 
Once this expression varied when the judge, in his charge, 
dwelt on the points favourable to the prisoner, The foreman 
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then rolled his eyes in the mont extraordinary manner round 
the court, and fixed them finally on the ceiling, It was tanta- 
mount to, Tell that to the marines l” 

Within two of him was an aged, sharpevisaged man, who 
sat bolt upright, the very prototype of horror! He held bis 
hands firmly clasped together ; and, as the evidence proceeded, 
seomed to say, “ What! poison a ranwen!!! on his own 
homestead, with his ‘missia’ by his side, surrounded by his 
grunting pigs and cackling hens, encireled by all that makes 
life dear,—-the kine lowing in their stalla, and the geese hissing 
on the green. ‘Tear him from existence, and thus! Death by 
flame would be too mild a punishment |?’ 

On the same row wan another agriculturiat, a broad-faced, 
wide-mouthed, droway-looking being, who yawned at times 
fearfully, and seemed much inclined to snore, But he had 
manner! Whenever the judge epoke, he roused himgelf, And 
when Baron Bayley commented, ax he could searcely avoid 
doing, on the enormity of the imputed crime, our somnolent 
friend shook hia head slowly but zealously, much in the spirit 
of the candidate on the Brixtol hustings, who ered, “1 say 
ditto to Mr, Burke; [say ditto to Mr, Burke,” 

Marked and visible was the effect which the uncertainty of 
the jury produced upon the court, An air of deepened gravity 
stole over the features of the judge, Tt seemed as if then, and 
for the firat time, his mind had admitted the conviction that 
the verdict of the jury would be unfavourable, He stopped 
the cause he was trying, and again referred to hig notes, 
While so engaged a bustle was heard without, and the jury in 
a body returned into court, ‘The solemn question was put 
in the twanging, nasal accents of a hardened and careless 
official : = 

* Gentlemen of the jury, are you agreed upon your verdict ? 
How say you? Is the prisoner at the bar guilty, or not 
guilty 2” 

« Guiry.” 

* You say she ix guilty; that is your verdict, and so say 
you all?” 

The judge slowly put on the black cap, and proceeded to 
pase sentence, His address was short but impressive, and full 
of feeling, Nothing in the shape of reproach was to be found 
in it, He dwelt upon the awful features of her position ; and 
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entreated her wholly to abstract her thoughts from that world 
which was so soon to close upon her for ever. The wretched 
woman gazed wildly around her when Baron Bayley began his 
address, as if wholly unprepared for the verdict, and utterly 
unable to realise it. She grasped the dock convulsively with 
her hands ; her face became perfectly livid ; and her bosom 
heaved with a vehemence and rapidity frightful to witness. 
But as his lordship proceeded, the extraordinary nerve, which 
she had hitherto displayed, returned ; and she listened calmly 
and submissively to her sentence. At its close she curtsied 
most respectfully to the court, and uttered in tones low, but 
distinctly audible in the stillness that prevailed, “I am inno- 
cent, my Lord, and so it will one day appear.” 

A very few moments sufficed to disperse the dense assem- 
blage collected within the county hall. Suspense had given 
place to certainty ; and the curiosity of the idler was appeased. 
In squeezing through the portal, I passed into a group of 
counsel, who were discussing the evidence. 

““ Was there ever,” said one, “ a line of defence so promising 
and so marred? Why not have cross-examined and re-ex- 
amined the deceased’s widow? Where was she on the morning 
of old Ampthill’s death? Risk there could have been none in 
subjecting her to a raking cross-examination.” 

“The prisoner herself suggested it,” remarked another. 
“Through her attorney she handed a slip of paper to her 
counsel, Its purport was, ‘Call my late mistress as to my 
character and conduct while her servant. Cross-examine her. 
She cannot speak ill of me.’ The genius replied, ‘ It is useless : 
the case is complete !’” 

“Ha! ha! ha!—a remark worthy of an original thinker,” 
— truly descriptive of the man who has ‘an opinion of bis 
own’ on all points,” 

“I remember Sir Vicary Gibbs telling me,” resumed the 
first speaker, “that he had more than once ‘known a 
prisoner hung by his own counsel!’ I set it down as one of 
Sir Vicary’s vinegar speeches, and never could man say a 
bitter thing with greater gusto ; but to-day have I seen it ex- 
emplified. The party who has actually tied the noose round 
the neck of that unhappy woman is —— ” 

‘Her own counsel,” said Serjeant Pell, coming up, and 
finishing the sentence. 
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CHAPTER XV. 
THE REVENGE OF AN UNRELENTING WOMAN. 
“ The devil’s softest pillow is a stony heart.” — Epwarp Irvine. 


Nor the least painful of the duties of a gaol chaplain, is that 
of preparing a criminal for execution. 

To insist on the necessity of repentance, — to maintain that 
it must precede not only pardon, but any acceptable act of 
devotion,—to avoid holding out too little or too much hope,— 
to eschew fanaticism on the one hand, and despondency on the 
other, — to check the transports of enthusiasm by an appeal 
to Scripture and its “ words of truth and soberness,”—to cheer 
the drooping spirit by a repetition of those bright and blessed 
promises which light up the Book of Life,—to watch the 
alternations of hope and despair in the convict’s mind, and to 
stay them by an application to “ that Tree whose leaves are 
for the healing of the nations,” is a task, the anxiety and 
difficulty of which those only can comprehend whose lot it is 
to minister to “the prisoner and captive.” 

Its perplexities, too, are increased in a tenfold degree, when, 
as in the case of Reza, guilt is resolutely denied. Firmly, but 
without any boisterous asseverations, or any vehemence of tone 
or manner, she maintained her innocence. “ If my poor old 
master met his end unfairly, I am no party to the deed. I 
deserve to die ; but not for that. Life has long sinee ceased 
to be desirable ; and I willingly resign it. But that old man’s 
murderer I am not.” 

I dwelt on the necessity of repentance, and the peculiar 
urgency, in her case, of devoting every moment to make her 
peace with God. 

“* Repentance !”” ran her strange reply, “ I know not the 
meaning of the term. I repent of nothing! I have much to 
forgive,” and her eye flashed fire, “ much that I would forget ; 
but of nothing do I repent.” 

I warned her fully, and, I trust, faithfully, of those tor- 
ments which await the impenitent. She listened earnestly 
and attentively. No gesture of incredulity or impatience was 
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indulged in. But when I finished, she replied in those low 
soft tones I so well remember — 

“May there not be a dispensation of mercy beyond this 
world? I say not that the Bible reveals it ; but I infer it, and 
repose on it. You warn me of torments that never end: and 
Scripture warrants your allusions. But my view of the cha- 
racter of my Creator tells me that he is far too merciful to 
punish his erring creatures for ever. In this creed I have 
lived, and shall die.” 

Tt was in vain that I proclaimed to her the peril of such 
sentiments. 

“ They are suited,” said she, with a gloomy smile, “ to my 
past life and present circumstances. Brief space have I now 
to adopt a new creed.” 

I left her fully acquiescing in the judgment passed on her 
by the gaol matron,—that hers was no common mind; and 
had been no common fall. The next morning, Saturday, I 
saw her again. She was calm and self-possessed ; and of her 
own accord touched on the evidence given on her trial. I 
again urged the duty of making a confession. 

“I have none to make. I have nothing to disclose; nothing 
— at least,” said she, correcting herself quickly, ‘ nothing on 
that head.” 

“The only atonement you can make to society is to dis- 
burden < 

“ Society ! I owe society nothing,” was her hasty interrup- 
tion. ‘ I have no reparation to make; and to those who 
have brought me in guilty of poor Ampthill’s murder, I have 
to say, why should J have destroyed him? Murder!” and a 
convulsive shudder thrilled her frame, —“ murder is a crime 
rarely committed save from some powerful motive. No! no!” 
— and a joyous laugh rung frightfully in that cold and cheer- 
less cell, — “one does not dip one’s hands in blood without 
some constraining motive. Ha! ha! ha! Forgive me, sir! 
I wander !” ; 

But I thought her mind did not wander; and, struck by 
her manner and language, I observed, ‘ I cannot under these 
circumstances, and in your present state of mind, administer 
to you the sacrament. You do not, I hope, expect it?” 

“Ido not desire it! It is for those — if I understand aright 
aught pertaining to that solemn mystery—who are in peace 
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and charity with all mankind. Such a tone of feeling is not 
mine. Those exist whom I can never forgive.” 

«« And yet you expect to be forgiven ?” 

« ULTIMATELY, was her gloomy and strange reply. 

She fell into a moody reverie. At times tears seemed to 
start into those dark, fierce, fiery-looking eyes. But she was 
silent; and, finding her indisposed to listen, and unable to con- 
verse, I left her. 

An hour afterwards she sent for me. 

' ©T am unwilling, sir,” she began, “ that you should think 
me indifferent to your kind suggestions; sullen or reckless, I 
am neither. I strive to listen to you, but in vain. The past 
crowds in upon my memory. I wish to relate it. ‘The dis- 
closure will be a relief tome. *Tis a strange record of error 
and passion. But in your hands it may be useful. It may 
warn others when I am gone. Theirs will be the profit: 
mine the punishment. 

«* My father was an army agent; his connection was nume- 
rous ; his knowledge of business good; and his reputation 
fair and unassailable. The world styled him ‘ wealthy ;’ and 
so long as every luxury was theirs, his family were content to 
believe the opinion well founded. That his habits were ex- 
travagant, and that these habits received no check, either in 
the way of remonstrance or example, from my mother, who 
fully shared the popular delusion, may account for the sequel. 
He died suddenly, and without a will. His accounts were 
investigated ; and it appeared that, after various claims on the 
firm were cancelled, a mere pittance was all that remained to 
my mother and her six daughters. It is true, that subsequent 
events, and among these, the purchase of a large landed estate 
by the junior partner, convinced us that we had been unjustly 
dealt with; but my mother had no brother, no uncle, no male 
relative to champion her cause. Apparently the accounts were 
clear ; and my mother submitted in silence to the penalty they 
entailed on her. 

“We hurried into obscurity. The reduced, sir, and the 
fallen, have no place in society. Its sympathies are re- 
served for the daring and the prosperous. The stricken deer 
is soon forgotten by the herd. He hurries into the nearest 
lair to die. All at once it was discovered that my ‘father had 
been a most improvident man;’ and my ‘mother a very 
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thoughtless woman! Misfortune was sure to overtake such 
parties. Compassion was thrown away on them.’ 

“A small cottage near St. Albans, scantily furnished, and in 
wretched repair, received us ; and there we strove to forget the 
past, and to subsist on an income that never amounted to 
eighty pounds per annum. Many has been the drowsy homily, 
—many the laboured eulogy pronounced upon ‘ virtuous 
poverty.’ It is the cant of the day to laud virtue in rags, 
The epicure surfeited with indulgence ; the successful adven- 
turer, who has attained the height of his ambition ; the states- 
man in the plenitude of power ; and the noble in his luxurious 
villa, will descant glowingly on the glorious spectacle afforded 
by a poor but virtuous man. But the struggle, the effort, the 
agony to hold fast integrity when oppressed by poverty ; to re- 
tain principle when beset by temptation ; to abstain from sin, 
when its temporary and partial commission would at once 
relieve from the pangs of want—ah! sir, the intensity of this 
trial they only can appreciate whose doom it has been to 
brave it! 

“While we were deliberating upon our future plans, and 
arranging who should remain at home with our sorrow-stricken 
parent, and who should earn an honest livelihood elsewhere, by 
the exercise of those accomplishments which lent a charm to 
happier days, a party made his appearance at the cottage, with 
an earnest tender of his services and influence in whatever way 
we were pleased to command them. 

“< His name was St. Barbe. 

“ The obligations of this person to my late father were re- 
peated and weighty. By him he had been extricated from 
many a difficulty ; his sinking credit supported ; over and over 
again he had saved him from arrest ; enabled him by oppor- 
tune advances to obtain promotion by purchase; mediated 
successfully between him and his haughty father, and recon- 
ciled him to a wealthy uncle, whom he had alienated by his 
imprudence and extravagance. Oh! if that being existed upon 
earth to whom the welfare of my mother and her family should 
have been sacred and dear, surely, surely Ivan St. Barbe was 
that man! His proffers of counsel, assistance, and personal 
inquiry, were tendered with apparent earnestness and sin- 
cerity ; and in one or two instances accepted. His visits were 
repeated. But it soon became apparent that a stronger mag- 
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net than that of friendship drew him to the cottage. He de- 
clared himself attached to me (I was not then the discoloured, 
wrinkled, and saddened being you now behold) ; and in pri- 
vate urged my assent to a secret marriage. I refused it. 
Strong as was the hold which he had acquired over my affec- 
tions, melancholy as were my prospects, and many as were my 
privations, I shrunk from the web of subterfuge he was assi- 
duously weaving round me. ‘ Where there is mystery, there is 
misery,’ was my earnest and oft-repeated objection ; ‘at least, 
let my own family be cognizant of our union.’ 

*« Impossible !’ was his rejoinder ; ‘my own ruin would 
be the consequence.’ 

“His representations weighed with me. He pleaded the 
pride of his family ; the advanced age of his father ; the pre- 
sumption that a few months, perhaps weeks, would do away 
with all necessity for concealment ; his dependence upon his 
father ; the prospect of becoming disinherited should our union 
be divulged. Sophistries all! But I listened, and believed 
him. We were married, by special licence, at the,house of a 
dependant whom he could trust, and by a strange-looking 
clergyman, whom he had known, he said, from boyhood. 
Three weeks afterwards I consented to accompany him to 
Brussels, At midnight — infatuated that I was ! — without 
ever divulging to those who had a right to my confidence the 
connexion which J had formed, and the journey I was about 
to take, I bade adieu to my humble home for ever. 

“ The dream of happiness which awaited me at Brussels 
lasted six months. It was a bright oasis in my existence. I 
may well dwell uponit. But it had its moments of gloom. 
The frightful shadows of the future fell darkly across it. My 
position was painfully equivocal. I had no society. That of 
my own sex was out of the question ; to that of the other I 
was indifferent. I was a stranger among strangers. St. Barbe 
seemed blind to this; but, the more I dwelt on the sad pecu- 
liarities of my situation, the more distinctly did conscience 
whisper, ‘’T'is the punishment of thy sin 1’ 

‘This feeling became at length so intolerable, and the train 
of deception to which my position gave birth, so galling, that 
I begged St. Barbe to terminate this dreary concealment, and 
allow me to announce my marriage to my family. His fea- 
tures, usually so bright and sunny, darkened as I proceeded 
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in my suit; and before long he sternly interrupted me. 
‘Pshaw ! let me hear no more of this.’ 

“But I was resolute, and persevered. With a muttered 
oath he turned from me. I clung to him. I wept. I knelt 
before him. I implored him to own me as his wedded wife 
before man, as I was before God. 

“Tt is time,’ said he, breaking from me, ‘that this farce 
should end. There is no marriage in the case.’ 

«No marriage!’ cried I, faintly: ‘Gracious God! Ivan! 
do I understand you rightly ? no marriage ?’ 

“* You have yourself to blame,’ continued he vehemently, 
‘for forcing from me thus eatly this avowal. The marriage 
ceremony,’ — and he sneered, ‘ was read, I believe, word for 
word ; but the special licence was a clever forgery, and the 
clergyman a discarded groom.’ 

“I wrung my hands with agony. 

“**T love you, dearest,’— and his tone seemed to soften at the 
spectacle of my uncontrollable distress, — ‘I love you as fondly 
as ever ; but marriage between us there is none.’ 

“I waved him from me. 

“How absurd thus to distress yourself at a disclosure 
which, though hastened by your own imprudence, was sooner 
or later inevitable! What are forms? Love laughs at them. 
You are still “my heart’s best treasure.” There you reign 
supreme, But it would require a fairer face than even thine 
to bind me with Hymen’s fetters. Come, smile; and be 
happy.’ - 

“*Happy!’ cried I bitterly. ‘Your villany, your deep 
and systematic villany,— but words are wasted on yOuswe 
leave you to the reproaches of your own conscience. Here we 
part |’ 

ieee: 

“ What!’ said I sternly, ‘do you imagine that I would, 
KNOWINGLY, live with you one hour as your paramour ? ’ 

“Oh!” returned he, with a careless air, ‘if that be your 
tone — agreed! agreed! I would not for the world damage 
such a correct code of morals ! My arrangements are easily 
made; and I can leave Brussels at sunset.’ 

“ He flung his purse, as he spoke, upon the table, and left 
me. 

“ That evening I was in Brussels — alone ! 
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“ No language that I can command can depiet the mental 
agonies of that night. It found me deserted, betrayed, helpless, 
hopeless ; and it left me on the verge of — madness! I can give 
no account of the next day. It is a blank tome. Buton the 
following morning I rose early ; turned every valuable I pos- 
sessed into cash ; removed to very humble lodgings ; attired 
myself in the plainest garb ; and resolved to remain in Brussels 
till my little babe should see the light ; and then — revenge ! 
revenge! You start, sir, at the vehemence of my exclama- 
tion; but remember my wrongs—and their author! He 
had inflicted them, around whose name, when life was new, 
the whole tissue of my hopes and fears were woven ; in whom 
all my dreams of earthly happiness had been wound up ; for 
whom I had sacrificed home, and fame, and parent, and friends ! 
all that woman holds dear. 

“ My child was born, It was a sufferer from its birth. 
Many was the anxious day, many the weary vigil which its 
protracted struggles cost me. But at length they ceased ; and 
you may form some idea of the wretchedness, the recklessness, 
the utter hopelessness of that hour when a mother, losing the 
only object she loved on earth —parting from the only tie 
that bound her to existence, could kneel beside the narrow 
coffin, and humbly bless Gov that Hx had for ever removed 
her little one beyond the reach and care of sorrow ! 

« Freed by death from every tie to Brussels, 1 hurried to 
England ; and, like a craven, guilty being, sought, under the 
shades of night, my former home. ‘There was no voice to 
welcome the returning penitent. My mother had long since 
become a tenant of the tomb; and my sisters were seyered and 
scattered none could tell whither. At length I learnt, and but 
too truly, that ‘the disgrace of the eldest daughter had proved 
a death-blow to the first, and had paved the way for the ruin 
of the others !’ 

“© My punishment was now complete. My cup of sorrow 
was filled to overflowing. A low, nervous fever seized me ; 
and at length left me the discoloured, care-worn, prematurely- 
aged person you now behold. Never did the ravages of dis- 
ease tell more decisively upon the personal appearance of any 
human being. Recovered, my first feeling was a passionate 
desire for Revenen ! 

«© Where is he,’ my heart whispered, ‘whose unbridled 
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appetite has wrecked the peace of an entire family ? Where is 
he, the betrayer and the destroyer ? so deep a traitor to the dead: 
—so cruel and remorseless to the living? I tried to trace 
him, but in vain. He had sold his commission, and had re- 
tired into private life ; but where, baffled every inquiry. Ten 
years elapsed. I gained an honest, if not an easy livelihood. My 
business as a sempstress increased. I was punctual in my 
engagements, and true to my promises. Those around me 
saw that I was to be trusted, and gave me a decided prefer- 
ence. I saved money, and invested it ; and, to my neighbours 
— how little does one human being know of the trials, suffer- 
ings, and scourge endured by another !— was an object of 
envy! I, an enviable being, who brooded incessantly over my 
wrongs, who could never banish the dark spectre of the past, 
who was hourly goaded by the most bitter recollections, and 
whose earliest and latest thought was— Revenen ! 

“ The opportunity of inflicting it at length was granted, It 
was autumn ; and I had been to the adjoining county-town to 
deliver in some fancy-work to the proprietor of a fashionable 
shop, when the mistress called me aside, and said, ‘I have 
wished to see you for several days, in consequence of a letter 
which I have received from a lady of rank newly come into 
this neighbourhood. In this she desires me to make inquiries 
for a person capable of superintending her nursery, and taking 
constant charge of her eldest son. There are many requisites 
named; but I think you possess them all. In fact, you are 
the very person her ladyship wants,’ 

“*T have been, I fear, too long my own mistress to submit 
with a good grace to the will of another. Her ladyship must 
look elsewhere.’ 

“ «Come to no hasty decision,’ was the rejoinder ; ‘a situ- 
ation like this rarely presents itself.’ 

“*T am satisfied with my position,’ was my reply. ‘My 
income is more than.equal to my wants. And, as to the 
future 

“* Would nota salary of fifty guineas be likely to improve 
it?’ cried the needlewoman. ‘ This I am empowered to offer. 
Think twice before you say no.’ 

“ T again expressed my disinclination to be domesticated in 
any family. 

“*Now!” cried she, ‘J am really angry with you, because 
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you are purposely perverse. You possess all the requisites 
which Lady Hunmanby names. You speak French ; you are 
complete mistress of your needle ; you are not,’ and she smiled, 
‘very young; you have no low connections; and you can 
sing. You are admirably fitted for the situation; and you 
refuse it! How can I tempt you? I wish I could show you 
the young St. Barbe.’ 

«“« Who?’ said I, starting. 

“«‘ ¢ Lady Hunmanby’s eldest son, the Hon. Ivan St. Barbe. 
Poor fellow! his intellects—but you are ill—faint? Ah! I 
see! The walk has been too much for you. You require rest 
and refreshment. Come into my private room: you will there 
find both. Now,’ cried my kind hostess, as soon as I had 
rallied from the shock which her information caused me, ‘ now 
we must return to business, and transact it. Where was I? 
Oh! as to Lady Hunmanby. Listen. This great lady has 
rather a difficult card to play. She married late in life a gay 
husband. Mr. St. Barbe’s youth is said to have been strangely 
dissolute; and perhaps she has discovered ere this the danger 
of acting on the proverb that “a reformed rake makes the 
best husband.” Now, her ladyship is rather ordinary in ap- 
pearance; at least eighteen years older than her husband, and 
somewhat troubled with jealousy ; thus, the atmosphere is not 
always serene at Oakover Hall. But there is another and a 
darker cloud which lours over that princely building, — the 
intellects of the elder son, the future Lord Hunmanby, are 
deplorably feeble. He is scarcely an idiot ; but has no memory, 
and a most bewildered judgment. He is extremely restless ; 
but very fond of music. In fact, the only method of calming 
him is by singing to him. Lady Hunmanby requires a person 
of somewhat superior education to be continually with him ; 
to sing to him; play with him; and, in fact, watch over him. 
*Tis a thousand pities that, with such a handsome face, he 
should have such unmeaning words and ways! Now, what say 
you, for 1 must write to-morrow?” 

“© « That—that—’ and my heart fluttered wildly while I 
spoke, —‘ it her ladyship is pleased to offer me the situation, 
I will accept it.’ 

«Clear, and to the purpose. Very good! you have shown 
yourself the sensible person I always believed you.’ 

“ Her ladyship’s reply arrived in due course. It was ex- 
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tremely prolix, and occupied three sheets of note-paper.. Her 
meaning might have been conveyed in a single sentence, — 
that she should be very minute in her inquiries, judge of me 
in a personal interview, and dismiss me at a moment’s notice, 
on the occurrence of the ‘slightest impropriety.’ 

The dreaded meeting was fixed for the morning of that 
day se’ennight, and, punctual to the minute, the baroness drove 
up. She was accompanied by another lady, a ‘confidential 
friend,’ in whom she reposed all her matrimonial suspicions 
and complaints touching her inconstant lord, who, as a sys- 
tematic eavesdropper, was hated by the whole establishment 
with a most commendable unanimity, and whom, as a sleepless 
spy on all his movements, Mr. St. Barbe used to curse every 
day of his life! The name of this lady was Cram. She had 
a suite of apartments at the hall ; and, when denounced by its 
lord, was wont to fly to Lady Hunmanby, who would weep 
over her, and style her ‘a woman without guile.’ 

“With a beating heart I entered the apartment. I curt- 
syed. No movement of the head or hand was vouchsafed as 
an acknowledgment. Her formidable ladyship frowned, and 
then scrutinised me in silence. At the close of her inspection 
she turned to Mrs. Cram, and remarked aside, in a cheerful 
tone, ‘Not at all good-looking! Come! that’s an essential 
recommendation !’ 

*“« And not very young, 
approving air. 

** And then they nodded gaily and cheerily at each other, as 
if they were about to achieve some grand exploit. 

“Her ladyship now spoke. She desired me to sing, then 
heard me read aloud, then expressed a wish to see my needle- 
work, and summed up with a series of questions about my 
family and relatives: to which I answered — truly enough — 
that ‘I had long lost sight of them.’ The situation of her eldest 
son was then adverted to. His restless and irascible moods were 
described, and due stress was laid on the most successful mode 
of soothing him. ‘ Contradiction and rebuke he was never to 
hear: they only served to irritate him. He was to be per- 
suaded, entreated, and led.’ 

“J listened in silence. Lady Hunmanby rose to depart. 
“In matters of this nature,’ said she, coldly, ‘I never give an 
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immediate answer. You will hear from me—if Savourably 
—within twenty-four hours.’ 

** Another look at me as she passed, as if to dispel at once and 
for ever —in my case—the atmosphere of suspicion in which 
she lived. Then came another aside, —‘ Plain, certainly — 
particularly plain—eh, Mrs. Cram?’ 

“*Safe in that quarter, I think, my lady,’ replied the 
toadee, with an audible chuckle. 

‘I watched their departure with contending feelings. That 
the situation would be offered me I had little doubt; and, if 
so, to what conclusion was I driven? This: many—so I 
ruminated — owe their rise to their personal attractions: J to 
my scarred and discoloured visage. ‘To thousands beauty has 
been the magician’s wand: to me it is deformity. My patron 
is that face whence beauty is for ever banished, and those fea- 
tures, which speak only of past sorrow, suffering, and care. 
The reflection wounded the vanity of the woman, but it nerved 
the purpose of the avenger! My suspense was brief. At 
noon a messenger arrived ; he put into my hands a letter con- 
taining this single sentence: ‘Teresa Gray’ (such was my 
assumed name) ‘is expected at Oakover Hall this evening.’ 
How did my heart beat, and my cheek flush, and my eyes 
glisten as I mused over these magie words! ‘The hour of 
action,’ I exclaimed involuntarily, ‘and of vengeance now ap- 
proaches! Ivan! the poisoned chalice is about to be returned 
to your own lips! Monster! you showed no merey to others: 
none shall now be shown to thee or thine. You have wrecked 
my peace: now look to your own!’ 

“T laughed loudly, wildly, and repeatedly as I crushed that 
proud woman’s permit in my grasp. My humble dwelling 
rang with my frantic merriment. It was the happiest moment 
I had known for years! The day wore on, and calm, and soft, 
and sun-lit was the hour when I reached the park. The deer 
browsed lazily beneath the trees, the tinkle of the sheep-bell 
was heard from far; here the hare started from her form, 
there the call of the ring-dove was answered by its mate; 
while ever and anon the rush of the distant waterfall was 
born by the breeze, softly and soothingly upon the ear. ‘The 
repose of nature contrasted strangely with the tumult of my own 
feelings; them it failed to soothe. Around me and about me 
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all was calm and holy; within me raged a war of passions, 
which death alone can still. 

* Another moment, and I had passed uts threshold ! 

“ With all her wealth, Lady Hunmanby was an unhappy 
woman. ‘That she was a peeress in her own right ; that she 
had, by accepting Mr. St. Barbe’s hand released him from a 
gaol, or rather prevented his going into one; that she had a 
rent-roll of nine thousand per annum settled upon herself, and 
subject to her sole control ; that her son would inherit from 
her a peerage; that her husband owed to her his station, in- 
fluence, authority, liberty, — all that renders life desirable, — 
were convictions perpetually present to her recollection. Morn- 
ing, noon, and night they rose before her. Nor was she alto- 
gether sure that she possessed his affections. Doubts would 
occasionally present themselves that he had married her rent- 
roll, not herself; a conclusion which Mrs. Cram had long 
since arrived at. 

**] had been some days at the hall before we met. And 
what a meeting! Whata tide of recollections rushed over 
me as I once more gazed upon him! But how changed ! 
Years and self-indulgence had done their work: the gay, and 
animated, and gentlemanly St. Barbe had become a coarse, 
bloated, and heavy-looking sensualist. Passion had stolen 
from his face all its former winning and intellectual air: you 
turned from its expression with a sigh. The animal there 
grievously predominated over the man. Nor had J passed un- 
observed. ‘The comment and the lecture, from my position 
and employment, I could not but hear. 

« «Humph! Lady Hunmanby, that’s the new acquisition, 
I presime ?’ 

« « That,’ returned her ladyship, with considerable dignity, 
‘that, Mr. St. Barbe, is the party to whom I have entrusted 
my eldest son.’ 

** «No beauty, certainly !’ 

“© «Her character, continued the baroness, ‘ is most remark- 
able for a 

« «What her character may be I know not,’ interrupted the 
gentleman ; ‘ but her countenance is most remarkable. Call 
you that “the human face divine?” Ugh! I’ve a mortal 
_ antipathy to ugly servants.’ 

« « Mr. St. Barbe,’ said the baroness, solemnly, ‘ you ought 
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to be ashamed of yourself, at your time of life, to make any 
comments upon the personal features of my servants — my 
FEMALE servants. It is highly unbecoming! Consider, sir, 
your age and station.’ 

““T’ve liked a pretty face all my life, Lady Hunmanby,’ 
cried St. Barbe ; ‘and, as to age d 

“ «Ring the bell, Mrs, Cram, — ring the bell,’ cried the 
baroness, making a desperate effort to change the conversation. 

“ A servant entered. 

“ « Prayers !’ cried her ladyship in her most authoritative 
tones ; — ‘ prayers!’ then turning to her amused lord she 
continued in other and most sepulchral accents —‘ Mr. St. 
Barbe, think ! — think of your religious duties,’ 

“ «Think of what’s before you,’ squeaked Mrs. Cram. 

“1 do, madam, daily and hourly,’ said the profligate, 
coolly eying both ladies ; ‘ the sight is very sobering,’ 

“« «Think of heaven,’ cried the baroness sternly ; ‘ think of 
heaven, thou misguided man !’ 

“ «I do, Lady Hunmanby,’ was the reply, ‘often and 
gladly ; as of a place where there is neither marrying nor 
giving in marriage !” 

“The ladies gave a simultaneous shriek and rushed from 
the apartment. 

“Prayers that morning were impracticable. 

“Nor was this the only occasion on which my miserable 
self became the subject of discussion ‘between this ill-assorted 
pair. It was summer, the day was oppressively hot, and my 
wayward charge had been visited during the morning by one 
of those restless, irritable, ungovernable paroxysms, which it 
was so difficult to calm. 1 was trying to soothe him by sing- 
ing over and over again a little French melody, linked to some 
simple and almost childish words, which. the unhappy boy 
seemed to comprehend, and tried to repeat. The nursery 
windows were open, and, as he passed along the corridor into 
the hall, the air caught Mr. St. Barbe’s ear. He had heard it 
before !— he had listened to it often in former years, and 
under happier circumstances. Its spell even then was not 
wholly broken. Agitated, and off his guard, he rushed into 
the breakfast-room with the abrupt inquiry, ‘Lady Hun- 
manby, who sings? I—I— that air — those days — and 
she — Who sings, I say ?’ 
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** «One of my household, sir, and by my order.’ 

** « The voice is no common one — again ! — how soft and 
full ! — Strange that it should so move me!’ 

«J think so,’ said her ladyship, in a most severe tone. 

* ¢ It recals — yes, it recals thoughts, hopes, visions, beings, 
long since buried in the grave.’ 

** «Indeed !’ drawled the baroness, without the slightest 
apparent feeling. 

*« ¢ And it reminds me of one 

“© * Of whom ?’ cried her ladyship, quickly, as a sudden 
pang of jealousy smote her, —‘of whom, sir, does it remind 
you P’ 

“ * Of — of — of a lady whom I once knew abroad.’ 

«* « Another — another on his list of infidelities. Oh, Mrs. 
Cram !’ — and the baroness held out her hands imploringly 
towards her confidant. 

«A foreign lady! There never was such a graceless pro- 
fligate! A foreign Jady! O! thou injured angel !’ addressing 
the baroness. ‘A foreign lady! Faugh! Again and again 
deceived |’ was the response of this genuine firebrand. 

* The week following this conversation Ivan fell ill. Medi- 
cal advice was called in, and his case pronounced one of con- 
siderable danger. I heard this, and my course was taken. 
For eleven days and nights I never left him. He rallied, and 
at length mine was the delight of hearing the senior physician 
say, that good nursing alone had saved him. Was that my 
only source of satisfaction? No; a deeper and sterner feeling 
mingled with my joy: M7. St. Barbe desired the idiot’s death. 
His imbecility wearied him; the strong, yet painful, resem- 
blance borne by Ivan to himself wounded him ; above all, he 
loathed the unconscious boy for the obstacle which his exist- 
ence presented to the succession of his younger and more gifted 
brother, Cyril. The intensity of this feeling manifested itself 
again and again. The alacrity with which he listened to an 
unfavourable bulletin, —the moody silence in which he re- 
ceived tidings of unexpected amendment, — the reluctance 
with which he credited the surgeon’s announcement that all 
dangerous symptoms had subsided, — the gloom with which 
he scanned the invalid on his re-appearance in the drawing- 
roon.,— the harsh, bitter, and taunting tone in which he 
replied to the poor trembler’s feeble and foolish questions, — 
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all convinced me how cordially he would have welcomed the 
intelligence of Ivan’s demise. 

“ But that gratification was denied him ! 

“‘T redoubled my vigilance. Every movement of the young 
heir was watched, every symptom tending towards relapse 
counteracted, and every appliance that could speed the pro- 
gress of returning strength afforded. Success crowned my 
cares ; the imbecile was pronounced more likely to live than 
ever. 

“ Lady Hunmanby seemed sensible of my exertions. Thanks 
from a being so austere and inflexible were not to be expected } 
yet once she did express her marked approbation, and tendered 
me gold, Profound observer! she was a believer in the om- 
nipotence of money, and persuaded herself that it could recom- 
pense every service, atone for every insult, and heal every 
lacerated feeling. When, therefore, I refused her largesse, 
assuring her that I had acted from a sense of duty, and had 
been governed by motives which would be their own reward, 
she turned from me with ill-concealed displeasure, avowing 
her ignorance ‘ how to treat me,’ or ‘in what way to under- 
stand me.’ 

** Not so her lord: he detested me. The devotion with 
which I watched over the interests of my young charge was 
one ground of offence, the affection with which the hapless 
boy repaid it was another; but both yielded in enormity to 
this, —that to my nursing, the recovery of his imbecile heir 
might principally be attributed. My dismissal was on his 
part resolved on, and daily did he ask her ladyship, « How 
much longer do you intend to disgust every visitor that ap- 
proaches you with the visage of that hideous woman ?’ 

** My position, it was clear, had become uncertain ; I fore- 
saw that, ere long, Lady Hunmanby would yield to her hus- 
band’s ceaseless invectives; and I hastened to execute that 
master-stroke of revenge which I planned on entering Oakover 
Hall, and — never abandoned ! 

“ T had not long to watch my opportunity. I have men- 
tioned, and but slightly, the younger son of my mistress, 
Cyril. I can but imperfectly describe him. He was a gentle, 
fair-haired boy, — clever, quick, singularly docile, and St. 
Barbe’s idol, If there was an object upon earth to which the 
heart of that selfish being turned, it was to his lively and 
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guileless child. It was determined to celebrate his fourth 
birth-day and his elder brother's recovery by a féte to the 
tenantry. This was a style of entertainment in which the 
baroness delighted. It enabled her to play the hostess on an 
imposing scale; it ministered abundantly to her sense of. her 
own importance ; it brought visibly before her her own stake 
in society. 

«* Exemplary lady! she never put off the trappings of her 
pride, till those who were about her put around her her wind- 
ing-sheet. But I wander. .I may well shrink from approach- 
ing this portion of my tale. The day was fine, the park 
crowded, and the tenantry sufficiently happy and _ hilarious. 
Lady Hunmanby, accompanied by her husband and a small 
party of private friends, stood watching the scene from the 
flight of steps which led up to the western portico. Her 
ladyship, by way of marking her precedence, had taken up 
her station a few steps in advance. There she remained, 
issuing every now and then some incomprehensible order, and 
enjoying the acclamations with which her name and that of 
Ivan were received. Such was the group below. Above, the 
children and myself occupied a lofty balcony, situated directly 
over the portico, and commanding an uninterrupted view of 
the whole park. It was conjectured that the health of Cyril, 
accompanied by some kind wishes, would be given; and, if 
so, it was arranged, that I should ‘then hold him up in my 
arms, while he bowed and waved his little hands to the vast 
assemblage, in acknowledgment of the compliment. I had 
not, nor did I desire it, much interval for reflection. Ere 
long an elderly yeoman proposed, and three hundred manly 
voices repeated, ‘Health and happiness to the Honourable 
Cyril St. Barbe, and may each return of this day prove more 
joyous than the last.’ I trembled with emotion, for now the 
dreaded moment had arrived. I bent over and kissed him 
fondly, — yes, fondly, — for it was a final farewell ! 

« « Lift me higher — higher — higher still,’ cried the cou- 
_rageous boy, evidently enjoying the excitement of the scene. 

* T raised him as he desired. He bent forward eagerly, 
smiled, and gaily and gracefully kissed his hands to the ap- 
plauding throng. The cheering was redoubled. At its height 
I withdrew the support of my arm,—it was the act of an 
instant, — and he fell a mangled corpse at his father’s feet. 
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“I never shall forget the shriek which rose from St. Barbe’s 
lips when he tried to raise his child, and found him lifeless. 
He knelt beside him, kissed his fair brow, parted the clustering 
locks, and in a tone hoarse with agony, exclaimed, 

“ «Cyril! Cyril! speak to me!—say but one word |! — 
speak to me, dearest !— for God’s sake, speak |’ 

“ But there was no voice, nor any that answered, nor any 
that regarded, 

“Oh! I was avenged ! I was deeply and fearfully avenged ! 
— True, I was a lost and degraded being, an outcast, and an 
alien, — true that my seducer had triumphed, — that his 
scheme had been deliberately arranged and successfully exe- 
cuted ; but little dreamt he, while planning my destruction, 
that he was all the while collecting materials — fuel to feed 
the flame which was to scorch his very brain. Again I looked 
at him as he writhed in agony over his disfigured idol, and 
exulted in the thought that I had wrung his heart’s core ! 

“ T have little more to add. I will not weary you, sir, 
with details of the examination, and cross-examination, and 
re-examination to which I was subjected before the coroner, 
or the dry routine of a tedious inquest. My tale was clear, 
Cyril’s last request, heard by many bystanders, Lift me 
higher — higher — higher still,’ bore out my assertion that he 
overbalanced himself, and fell by his own act and impulse, 
Again and again was this point adverted to; but nothing was 
elicited to contradict my statement. Who, in fact, could in. 
validate it? My own heart was my sole confidant!” 

The fiendlike exultation with which this admission was 
uttered was frightful, 

‘“‘ Lady Hunmanby declined seeing me again, and I was 
commanded to quit Oakover immediately on the conclusion of 
the inquest. Its result was a verdict of * Accidental Death.’ 
I was prohibited from taking any leave of Ivan, and forbidden 
to form one in the funeral procession ; but I witnessed it, 
disguised and unsuspected. The morning was dark and chilly, 
heavy rain fell at intervals, and at mid-day the wind rose, and 
swept down the avenue with a keenness and bitterness 1 could 
ill endure, To support my disguise, I was thinly and mi- 
serably clad, and more than once feared I must have aban- 
doned my purpose. But at last the procession was formed, 
and I was rewarded, It was a striking spectacle ; and one 
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incident, sufficiently memorable, chilled the heart of all who 
witnessed it. 

** By the baroness’s express instructions, Ivan was chief 
mourner. In vain Mr. St. Barbe represented to her the boy’s 
unfitness for the office, and his own desire to fill it ; her lady- 
ship was peremptory, and carried her point. He was attired 
in a long mourning cloak, and escorted with due solemnity to 
the main entrance. When.there, his eye caught the waving 
plumes and the white hat-bands, and clapping his hands to- 
gether, he burst into a ringing peal of laughter. Then 
pausing for an instant, he exclaimed, in clear, shrill tones, 
© Oh! how droll! how very droll!’ — and again he laughed 
long and merrily! The procession moved onwards, the last 
melancholy obsequies were paid, and the joyous and light- 
hearted Cyril left to the stern custody of the grave. As the 
cavalcade neared the mansion again, the idiot’s merriment 
jarred frightfully with the scene. Again his eye sought and 
met the objects that amused him. Again the loud and long- 
continued laugh was heard ; and, as the shuddering St. Barbe 
assisted him to alight from the carriage, he exclaimed, in tones 
which all heard, ‘ Capital! capital!— when shall we have 
another funny funeral, eh ? — when ? — when ?’ 

* T gazed on St. Barbe’s convulsed countenance —I saw 
the agony painted there —I witnessed the look of loathing 
with which he met the idiot’s gaze. I translated it: — ‘ And 
this is my son — my only son — my heir ! — this is the being 
on whom I have to lean in sorrow, and decrepitude, and old 
age! — this! this!’ 

“I turned away with a proud, ay, and a happy heart. 
The grand object of my life was attained. 

* Such is my story —such my fearful record of passion 
and punishment. And now, sir, say, — with all the hideous 
past revealed before you, — say whether you can even breathe 

-to me the word Repenrance?” 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
A CRIMINAL’S LAST HOURS. 


“ Tread softly — bow the head — 
In reverent silence bow ; 
No passing bell doth toll, 
Yet an immortal soul 
Is passing now.” 
Carotine Bowtes. 
Tae tone in which this extraordinary declaration was made 
by Teresa Gray, — the flashing of the eye which accom- 
panied it, — the glow of feverish excitement which lit up the 
hard, fierce features of the speaker ; the lofty and almost 
exulting attitude in which this desperate woman awaited my 
answer, took from me for a moment the power of reply. 
Recovering myself, I added, quickly, 

“ This is not fitting language for one so soon to appear in 
the presence of her Maker: I must check it at once, and 
firmly. Your confession, repulsive as were many of its parts, 
I would not interrupt, because it was your deliberate record of 
your bypast life. That is fast closing on yow; and now for 
the future alone must you speak, and I warn you,” 

“ Useless !” cried she, with an impatient gesture; « utterly 
and wholly useless !” 

** Do I, then, understand you to reject all belief in a future 
state? Do you hold that there are no rewards—no punish- 
ments P”’ 

“Oh no! Hw punishes— punishes severely—punishes bit- 
terly. I have felt the misery of His frown. Nothing has 
prospered—nothing has thriven with me since that deed of 
blood. Wherever I sought to hide my guilty head, disaster 
met me. But for the ban of tan Supreme, I should not be 
here, and thus! Yes, Hw punishes, but not for ever !” 

It was in vain that I addressed myself to the task of bring- 
ing safer and sounder views to bear upon her mind. Her 
attitude was that of attention ; but her thoughts were far, far 
away from those prison-walls, At length, rousing herself from 
a long reverie, she said, frankly and emphatically, 

** The topic is irksome to me; I haye incurred the hazard, 
and I must abide the penalty !” 
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The last morning of her earthly existence arrived. She had 
slept, I was told, much and calmly during the night; and, 
when roused at six by the watchers, expressed herself “* greatly 
refreshed by eight hours of unbroken rest,” and then rose and 
dressed herself with remarkable alacrity. At seven I saw her 
again ; she looked frightfully pale, and her features had the 
fixedness and rigidity of marble; but neither tear nor sigh 
escaped her. Her nerve was fully equal to her hour of ex- 
tremity. She replied promptly to a question I put to her, and 
then made it her last request that I would abstain from touch- 
ing upon any religious topic ! 

Meanwhile the hum of the dense multitude gathered around 
the building was distinctly audible, even in the prison; and 
the depressing effect of that low, booming, deepening murmur, 
heard at such an hour, and under such circumstances, none can 
estimate save those who have listened to it. At eight the 
melancholy procession becan to move. As the criminal was on 
the point of joining it, the under-sheriff, by the express wish, 
it was understood, of the judge, stepped forward and asked 
her whether she acknowledged the justice of her sentence ? 

** T assert now,” was her reply, firmly and distinctly given, 
“as I have done from the first, that neither directly or indi- 
rectly had I any knowledge or share in Mr. Ampthill’s death. 
If he died by poison, it was neither mixed nor presented 
by me.” 

The querist seemed disconcerted by her reply, and was ap- 
parently about to remodel his question, when the prisoner 
abruptly turned from him with “ Enough of this! Gentlemen, 
Lamready, I would fain shorten this bitter hour.” 

Another minute, and we stood upon the drop. 

Mine has been a checquered life; many have been the 
painful scenes I have had to witness, and many distressing 
recollections of the gloomy past; but never did I feel more 
sensibly the painfulness of my unenviable appointment than 
when I stood beside that wretched, but most determined 
woman. The bearing of the prisoner, the crime for which she 
was condemned, the doubt which hung over her case, the sullen, 
deep, and swelling roar of the mob,—a roar in which no word 
could be accurately caught, and no voice was distinctly audible, 
but which, if I understood all its strange and peculiar mono- 
tone, betokened hostility and impatience, —each and all of 
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these attendant circumstances aggravated the horror of the 
scene. 

It was as I expected. The moment she made her appear- 
ance a yell of exultation burst from the heaving, restless, ex- 
cited multitude below. It was no partial expression of feeling ; 
it was not the splenetic ebullition of a few coarre-minded and 
merciless individuals,—it was loud, vehement, and general. 
Had her personal appearance been prepossessing,—had she 
been youthful or handsome,—had she looked gentle and re- 
signed, I am persuaded, so capricious is the feeling of a mob, 
that her reception would have been less ferocious and appalling ; 
but the spectators thought, that in her marked and repulsive 
visage they recognised the features of a ruthless murderess, and 
vented that opinion in the manner most consonant to their 
convictions. 

She felt this. ‘And they, too, condemn me!” was her 
remark, —“ thirst for my blood—are eager to witness my 
dying struggles. Beit so! Be quick, sir,” said she, addressing 
the hangman ; these worthy people are impatient, and I love 
not their company.” 

The fatal noose was placed around her neck—a handker- 
chief was put into her hand. The under-sheriff and his party 
retired ; but still I hovered near her. The pale lips moved, 
I hope—I will ever hope—in prayer. The words “ mercy 
— pardon,” faintly reached me. Was that proud spirit at 
length bending before its Maker? Did it pass away in accents 
of prayer and supplication? I trust so. I watched her every 
movement with intense and painful earnestness, but not long. 
A few seconds, and she gave the fatal signal, and passed, amid 
the execrations of her fellows, into the dread presence of her 
Maker ! 

# * * * * * 

Vivid and extraordinary is the feeling, —and a kindred con- 
fession will, I think, be made by all chaplains, — which arises 
in the breast of a spiritual director towards a condemned crimi- 
nal. It is not, indeed, that in the peril of the man’s position 
you forget the nature of his crime, or lose, in your sorrow for the 
individual, your abhorrence of his practices ; but in his hazard- 
ous condition you find a source of intense and abiding interest, 
which would have arisen under no other circumstances. He 
is an object on which your thoughts perpetually dwell; again 
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and again does the question recur whether “ arr has been 
done that could be done by you, to inform him, console him, 
prepare him?” And if his state of mind be unsatisfactory, if 
he evince no symptoms of repentance, and betray no emotions 
of shame and regret, this feeling deepens into an excess of the 
most irritable and ungovernable anxiety. Beset by it, weeks 
elapsed before I could banish from my memory the closing 
scene of Teresa Gray, and the state of mind in which she met 
it. The mooted question pursued me, “ Was her dying de- 
claration true,—and she herself, as she averred, wholly inno- 
cent ?—or did she pass into eternity with a lie upon her lips, 
and was she Ampthill’s cool and malignant murderess? The 
evidence was wholly circumstantial ; but was it not possible 
for judge and jury to be alike misled? If so, who is the 
guilty party, and what the temptation to so foul a crime ? 

These emotions of irritation and uncertainty were not per- 
mitted to subside by the strange rumours which from time to 
time reached me. I learned that, within a month after Te- 
resa’s execution, Ampthill’s widow married a labourer on the 
farm, a man of drunken habits and depraved character. Fur- 
ther inquiries led me to believe the report well founded that 
she had been this fellow’s mistress during her husband’s life- 
time. He treated her—the result would have been extraor- 
dinary had it been otherwise —with great contempt and cruelty ; 
and on her remonstrating with him for his extravagance and 
excess, was more than once heard to reply, “Keep a civil 
tongue in your head, mistress, or some day I may be tempted 
to tell a tale that will hang you.” Whether this remark had 
any reference to her former husband’s fate her own conscience 
could best determine ; but, be its bearing what it might, it 
invariably silenced her. 

I was musing one morning on these and similar well-authen- 
ticated statements, and had half persuaded myself that they 
cleared up much that was mysterious in Teresa Gray’s defence, 
when a middle-aged cousin paid me a passing visit, en route 
for the Midland Circuit. I told him my misgivings as to the 
issue of the late trial, adding, ‘the real version will yet be 
given to us: murder will out,” 

“A popular but fallacious saying,” was his reply. ‘ Many 
a murder has been committed of which the perpetrators have 
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escaped detection: witness my poor uncle Meddlycott. What 
a strange fate was his, and still enveloped in mystery !” 

** Tell it me, by all means,” I cried, “if it were only to 
change the current of my thoughts, and divert me from my 
late painful duties.” 

His rejoinder was brief. 

“Its details are gloomy, but most of them extraordinary ; 
and remember, all of them are trun. Thus they run:” — 


CHAPTER XVII: 
THE FOREIGN AMBASSADRESS. 


Iy the town of Ilfracombe, one of the sweetest and most pic- 
turesque of the many lovely watering-places which line the 
Devon coast, there lived, some twenty years ago, a Mr, Med- 
dlycott, ‘‘a general practitioner.” 

His reputation with the ladies stood high. He had had 
the honour of bringing into the world half the squirearchy of 
his district, and was considered by all the caudle-loving gos- 
sips for fifty miles round as a “very famous man.” Years 
and infirmities had stolen upon him, and he was meditating a 
retreat from the more active duties of his calling, when, one 
Christmas eve, he received a letter, bearing the London post- 
mark, requesting him to be “ without fail in or near Ilfra- 
combe the ensuing day, when a lady from a considerable 
distance would reach it, for the express purpose of consulting 
him.” 

Never did a letter assail more successfully the foibles of the 
party to whom it was addressed. 

‘My fame, then, has reached the metropolis!””—so ran 
the gentle whisper of gratified vanity. ‘ A lady from a con- 
siderable distance, — London, without doubt, —desires to con- 
sult me. A person, unquestionably, of consideration, from the 
handsome enclosure which the letter contains. Ah! sooner 
or later merit is appreciated even in this world!” 

And with this soothing apophthegm Mr. Meddlycott smoothed 
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down his waistcoat, and sallied forth on his usual rounds with 
a countenance beaming with self-complacency. 

Christmas-day arrived, dark, dreary, and tempestuous, — 
mid-day, without one glimpse of sun, had passed, — and twi- 
light had given place to a night of pitchy darkness, without 
bringing any tidings of the expected arrival. The heading of 
the letter, “ strictly confidential,” had excluded Mrs. Meddly- 
cott from all knowledge of its contents; and the doctor, 
having fumed and fidgeted for a couple of hours in a way 
that irritated his helpmate’s curiosity almost beyond endurance, 
was about to retire to rest, when a ring at the bell was heard, 
and a note handed in. Its contents ran thus: — 


“* Mrs. Mackenzie is arrived, and wishes to see Mr. ° 
Meddlycott immediately. 


12, Ocean Place.” 


A few minutes sufficed to bring the doctor to one of the 
quietest, most secluded, and yet comfortable lodging houses, 
near the bay ; on reaching which, he was ushered into a small 
drawing-room, where, veiled and in travelling costume, sat a 
lady. She was evidently a foreigner ; spoke English imper- 
fectly, and with difficulty. Her age appeared about forty, 
and her look, and manner, and bearing, all indicated the woman 
of refinement and high-breeding. 

There was a pause of evident and painful embarrassment, 
when Mr. Meddlycott entered, during which the stranger 
scanned him as if she would read his inmost soul. There 
was something in the expression of her eye so merciless, stern, 
and defying, that Mr. Meddlycott shrank involuntarily from 
its scrutiny. 

“I am about to entrust to you, sir, the life of one who is 
very dear to me... Her situation will speedily demand the 
exercise of your well-known professional skill; and I throw 
myself confidently on your sense of honour. Before I intro- 
duce you to my charge, promise me solemnly and sacredly, as 

‘in the presence of God, that the circumstances under which 
you meet, and the professional services you may have to render 
her, shall never be divulged to human being.” 

The doctor hesitated. 

“ Such a pledge is most unusual,” he remarked, “and ——.” 

G2 
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“© am aware of it,” said the lady, earnestly ; “but, under 
present circumstances, it is indispensable. Your discretion 
shall be duly recompensed. Unless that pledge be given, here 
our interview must terminate,” 

<‘ What object is my silence to serve? ” 

‘¢ That of concealing the shame of a distinguished family,” 
observed the lady, bitterly. ‘ You are yourself a father, and 
the honour of a daughter is inconceivably dear to you. Need 
I say more? ” 

Mr. Meddlycott’s feelings were touched: his vision became 
suddenly indistinct ; but it was not the keenness of the evening 
air which had filled his eyes with water. The lady observed 
and pursued her advantage ; and, before the interview closed, 
the required promise was again exacted and acceded to. 

On the third day after the stranger’s arrival, a hasty sum~- 
mons from Ocean Place again brought Mr. Meddlycott’s acti- 
vity into play, and added fresh fuel to the curiosity of his 
portly lady. On this occasion he was introduced to a fair, 
gentle, dove-eyed girl, whose years appeared barely to exceed 
sixteen, and whom he did not quit till, after many hours’ 
peril, he left her the mother of a very noble boy. Early the 
following morning, when Mr. Meddlycott was on the point of 
starting to visit his youthful patient, he was greeted with the 
astounding intelligence that the whole party had quitted Ilfra- 
combe at daybreak! The house, hired for a month, had been 
paid for the preceding evening ; no account was left outstand- 
ing ; every article for house consumption had been paid for on 
delivery. They seemed to have vanished without leaving any 
clue to their name or history; for their only attendant had 
been an elderly female, a German, unable to speak a single 
word of English. 

A sealed packet was left in charge of the owner of the house, 
addressed to Mr. Meddlycott, by whom it was eagerly opened. 
It contained a bank-note for fifty pounds, and the following 
brief memorandum : — » 


“ Your skill and attention will never be forgotten ; the in- 
closed testifies but inadequately my sense of both. A similar 
sum will reach you yearly, so long as you are faithful to the 
trust reposed in you. Be silent and prosper. Be inquisitive 
and — of ML" 
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Mrs. Meddlycott’s amazement at learning that the foreigners 
had quitted Ilfracombe was unbounded and genuine. For a 
full hour she sat lost in conjecture. ‘‘ Who could they be? 
Which was the invalid? Were they sisters? or mother and 
daughter? or aunt and niece? What had brought them to 
Ilfracombe? What had driven them from it? Was her hus- 
band in the secret? How many, and whom, did that secret 
involve ? ” 

She thought and thought till she was in a perfect fever of 
curiosity. Twenty times a-day did her dear gossips ask her for 
an explanation of that mysterious arrival and departure, and 
as many times had she the painful mortification of confessing 
that she was as much in the dark as themselves! In vain did 
she betake herself to that high settee in that portentous bow- 
window which commanded the main street of Ilfracombe, — 
that conspicuous and dreaded observatory, in which so large a 
portion of her life was passed,—in which so many reputations 
had been murdered, so many “facts” promulgated which 
never had had the slightest foundation, —so many marriages 
announced as “ certain’’ which had never been contemplated, 
—so many conversations repeated which had never taken 
place. Oh! if those walls could have spoken, what a budget 
of scandal would they not have disclosed ! 

Nor was Mr. Meddlycott less uneasy on his part. A very 
painful suspicion had taken possession of his mind. The de- 
parture of the foreigners from Ilfracombe had been described 
to him by an eye-witness clearly and distinctly enough. They 
had quitted it, as they had reached it, in a dark green travel- 
ling-carriage, without crest or armorial bearing of any descrip- 
tion. The younger lady seemed a great invalid, and was 
carefully muffled up. She was carried, rather than assisted, 
into the vehicle, the blinds of which were instantly drawn 
down. The elder lady gave the necessary directions relative 
to the arrangement of the luggage and their intended route ; 
while the whole attention of the German waiting-woman 
seemed devoted to the comfort of her youthful mistress. 

But where was the cary ? 

No description of their departure made any mention of this 
appendage ; nor did Mr, Meddlycott, bearing his promise of 
secrecy in painful remembrance, dare to put a direct and open 
question on the point. The more he reflected on the occur- 

a 3 
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rences of the last eight-and-forty hours, the more uneasy did 
he become. The gleam of that cold, hard, remorseless eye, 
when the crisis of the mother’s agony came on, the beseeching 
look of the younger female, the scowl with which that look 
was answered by the elder, — the muttered imprecation with 
which she received the helpless infant from the doctor’s hands 
— the grasp with which she clutched it, as if she could have 
wrung its little neck, and exulted in the deed, —all these 
minute circumstances recurred to the medical man’s mind, and 
rendered his repose unusually restless and broken. “‘ I wish I 
had never seen the parties!” was his hearty but involuntary 
ejaculation, as he turned himself for the twentieth time on his 
uneasy pillow. 

“‘You have been doing something which you ought not,” 
instantly replied his wary helpmate, who had been watching 
him with the most intent observation. “A guilty conscience 
needs no accuser. Don’t tell me to the contrary,” she con- 
tinued, perceiving that Mr. Meddlycott meditated an interrup- 
tion; “I’m not to be deceived. Don’t suppose that I wish 
to know. Thank God I’m not inquisitive. That weakness 
does not run in my family ! ” 

“Oh! oh! oh!” said Mr. Meddlycott, involuntarily. 

“ Keep.your dreadful secrets to yourself, if such a course 
you deem decent or justifiable towards sueh 2 woman as my- 
self. Some day, Mr. Meddlycott—some distant day you will 
know my value.” 

“A very distant day !’’ said the doctor,— but, as he was a 
man of peace, sotto voce. 

Early the following morning the attack was renewed, 

“* Henry, dear, do tell me who were those people in Ocean 
Place?” 

“ Henry dear” was in a moment in the arms of Morpheus ! 

** What an inveterate sleeper!” cried the inquisitive lady ; 
but I will unravel this mystery, if his nap last short of 
doomsday !” 

** Henry dear” was resolved she should not, and took his 
measures accordingly. 

‘© Mrs. Meddlycott,” said he, when the breakfast had been 
removed, ‘ you once wished to possess that China dinner ser- 
vice at Eardley’s ; do you covet it still?” 

“To I?” she returned, bitterly: “can I help it? Such a 
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bargain — so perfect—the very thing I want! And such 
splendid dinner-sets as Mrs. Amy Chichester, and the Hoggs 
of Appledore, and Mrs. Bencraft of Barnstaple duly parade 
before me at their yearly dinners ; while the vile old delph I 
am obliged to use almost breaks my heart when I set my eyes 
on it! Want a dinner-set! What woman in Ilfracombe 
wants one more? And such a bargain!” 

Tt is yours.” 

“Mine! Now, Mr. Meddlycott, you are trifling with my 
feelings, and it is most ungenerous and unjust !” 

“It is yours, I repeat, — on one condition.” 

«Name it !” said she, eagerly ; and her eyes sparkled with 
expectation. 

“ That you never allude to those foreigners, in my pre- 
sence or out of it, again.” 

There was a pause. Mrs. Meddlycott felt this was a very 
trying moment. Her inquisitive spirit, which no difficulties 
could subdue, her love of mystery, — the keenness with which 
she hunted down a secret, — the pledges which she had 
given to her sister gossips that she “ would never rest till she 
had probed the very bottom of that Ocean Place affair ;” all 
these rose in distinct array before her. But then — the splen- 
did and long-coveted dinner-service,— the go-by which she 
could,-in consequence, give to Mrs. Amy Chichester, and Mrs. 
John Bremridge, and others of her contemporaries, who had 
dared to contest the pas of ton with her ; the triumph with 
which she would submit it to their inspection ; the envy which 
would almost choke them as they ate off it; these feelings 
were balm to her anxious spirit. 

“I promise,” said she faintly; “and you know when I 
promise I perform,” 

« Admitted — admitted,” cried the doctor; and on the 
following morning the dinner-service was in Mrs. Meddlycott’s 
possession. 

Years rolled on; and punctually did the promised sum ar- 
rive. Nor was this all. When the doctor’s eldest daughter 
was married, a bank-bill for twenty pounds, bearing the Paris 
post-mark, made its appearance, on which was a pencilled 
memorandum, “ Towards the bride’s trousseau.” When his 
second son was on the eve of sailing for India, a similar sum 
was forwarded under a similar post-mark, directed in the same 
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small, neat, feminine hand, “Towards the young man’s outfit.” 
It was clear that there was a sleepless vigilance exercised in 
some unknown quarter over Mr, Meddlycott’s domestic ar- 
rangements ; which, though productive of specific advantage, 
caused at times a feeling of vague but most disagreeable 
apprehension to overcloud that worthy gentleman’s mind. 

Other changes were at hand. Soon after the cadet’s de- 
parture for Bengal, the angel of death called for Mrs. Meddly- 
cott. She belonged to the “ Independent” congregation: and 
the deacons of that body duly attended her, They remarked 
one evening, as she was drawing near her end, that hers had 
been a highly-favoured career, that her husband had been kind 
and amiable, and her children dutiful and prosperous, and that 
her own health up to that very illness had been perfectly 
uninterrupted. 

** All have their trials,” was her brief comment. 

“True ; but you i 

“‘T have had mine! That mystery in Ocean Place I could 
never penetrate, though I tried for years at it! But now ail 
is as one!” Her fayourite expression when thoroughly 
foiled. 

“But that matter is really beneath consideration — quite a 
trifle — utterly unimportant.” 

‘You think so?” said she, quickly ; I don’t ; and never 
did. It is carefully cloaked, I grant you: some day or other, 
however, an awful mystery will be unravelled there!” 

** But you die happy ?” 

“J should have died happier could I haye divined what 
those foreigners came to Ilfracombe about! And then, they 
left at such an extraordinary early hour! How it has puz- 
zled me !” 

These were her last words: and, as Mr. Quaint, the Inde- 
pendent minister, observed, “ they were not edifying.” 

The resignation with which Mr. Meddlycott met his loss 
was quite exemplary. He was never heard to utter a single 
murmur! “ It was his duty,” he said, “ to acquiesce readily 
and cheerfully. There never was such a woman.” That-all 
Ilfracombe admitted. But when he finished off by saying 
that he “could never hope to replace her,” there were-some 
ladies of a certain age who thought that quite a “ non sequi- 
tur,” : 
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To dissipate his grief, he determined, for the first time in 
his life, to visit London. It was May: town was full: and, 
as he was looking about on the, to him, unusual bustle, he ran 
against a respectably-dressed woman, to whom he began forth- 
with to apologise. ‘The female started when she heard the 
sound of his voice ; and, when he had finished his sentence, 
looked up in his face with an expression of downright terror, 
which to him was inexplicable. He commenced his excuses 
de novo: the party uttered no word of reply ; but with a 
countenance of ashy paleness and a quivering lip, turned 
abruptly from him, and was soon lost in the crowd. The de- 
meanour of the woman annoyed him; and the more, as he 
fancied that her features were not strange to him: but where, 
or under what circumstance they had previously met, he was 
unable to recal. 

*« My bluff North Devon face frightened the lady,” said he, 
as he detailed the rencontre to a friend. ‘‘ My pretensions to 
good looks were always questionable ; but that my visage in 
my old age actually alarms a woman does indeed afflict me!” 

* London women are not famed for timidity,” said his 
companion drily. And this rejoinder dismissed the subject. 

Two days afterwards Queen Adelaide held a drawing-room. 
Anxious to obtain a glimpse of that matchless beauty so pecu- 
liarly the characteristic of the British female aristocracy, Mr. 
Meddlycott bribed high for the possession of a window within 
the palace, which commanded an uninterrupted view of the 
company as they alighted from their carriages, and succeeded. 

Those who had the privilege of the entrée came first : and 
foremost amongst these was one whose features riveted his 
attention. She was young, and very beautiful; the small 
and exquisitely-moulded features ; the swan-like neck and 
marble brow ; the soft and pleading expression of eye, that, 
once seen, could not easily be forgotten, recalled her at once 
to his recollection as his foreign and mysterious patient at 
Ilfracombe. The years that had intervened since they met 
had only added fulness to her form, and dignity to her car- 
riage; the same mild, calm, gentle, bewitching look of inno- 
cence was visible, and hallowed the shrine in which it dwelt. 

** Who is that lady?” said he to a bystander. 

JT don’t recollect the name at this moment; but she is a 
foreign ambassadress ; and that stern, dark, harsh-looking 
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man by her side is her husband. Lovely as she looks, she 
is said to be an unhappy wife.” 

“Oh! the old story, I presume — a faithless husband ? 
‘ He loved, and he rode away!’ Eh?” 

**No; she is childless ; and, on the count’s death without 
issue, his name becomes extinct.” 

“ Childless !”? repeated Mr. Meddlycott, and fell into a 
reverie which was anything but agreeable. The next morning 
he returned to Ilfracombe. 

He found that during his absence his place had been so suc- 
cessfully supplied by his son, and that matters altogether wore 
so satisfactory an appearance, that he resolved to carry into 
effect his long-cherished project of retiring altogether from his 
profession, and becoming a gentleman at large. 

The house in Ocean Place, which the foreigners had so 
temporarily occupied, was vacant, and to be sold. He liked 
the situation, and its easy distance from the bay ; gave a fancy 
price, and became the proprietor. Poorman! he little foresaw 
at that moment the results by which that acquisition was to be 
accompanied. ‘The house was nicely fitted up; and, with the 
exception of re-papering a room intended for his own study, 
no outlay seemed necessary. But when did the owner of a 
property recently acquired settle quietly down into the con- 
Viction that no alteration was réquisite ? 

Mr. Meddlycott’s anxiety to detect imperfections and remedy 
deformities had been but imperfectly gratified, when late one 
evening it struck him that the hearthstone of the kitchen fire- 
place did not lie altogether square and even, and he resolved 
that then and there— all the servants being in bed —he would 
himself raise the block, and ascertain the intervening obstacle. 
He accomplished his task with infinite difficulty; and, as a 
reward, discovered the skeleton of a male infant ! 

Here was a prize for honest industry! ‘This was curiosity 
obtaining its own reward! So much for an anxious and in- 
quiring spirit! “ The pursuit of knowledge under difficulties !” 

Mr. Meddlycott was sleepless that night, and the next. 

* Curse the child!” said he, audibly, when he rose fagged 
and jaded the second morning; “ it came into the world, I 
believe, for no other purpose than to perplex me! And yet,” 
said he, when the calm still voice of reason obtained audience, 
** after all it is but a case of suspicion. It does not necessa- 
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rily follow that these are the remains of that infant which I 
brought into the world, but could never afterwards trace. They 
may be those of the child of some other woman. Fifty dif- 
ferent parties have inhabited the house since that eventful 
evening. Again, why may not this child have died a natural 
death, and been secreted here from the pressure of poverty, 
and from no improper or murderous motive? One point, how- 
ever, is most satisfactory, and it is this—that the late Mrs. 
Meddlycott is gone to her rest. Had this discovery taken 
place during the lifetime of that exemplary woman, and come 
in any shape under her cognizance, all Ilfracombe, nay, all 
Devon, would have rung with her righteous indignation. Such 
were her rigid notions of propriety ; the necessity she felt of 
making an example of all unfortunate females ; such her im- 
pression that the law of the land should be duly obeyed, and 
all sin and wickedness made to fly before it, that I do verily 
believe she would have hung me up before my own door as an 
accessary after the fact. Well! there is a balm in every bottle, 
if we but shake it. I said, when Mrs. M. died, ‘ there was 
much to be thankful for.’ I retain the same opinion.” 

But this was not the invariable current of his reflections 
upon the subject. There were moments when the most pain- 
ful surmises agitated his mind. ‘Am I justified in maintain- 
ing my studied reserve on the subject? These moneys which 
have from time to time reached me, are they the price of blood? 
My promise of secrecy was undoubtedly given: am I, at no 
period, and under no circumstances, justified in recalling it? 
This last discovery—is it proper, professional, or creditable 
to observe unbroken silence respecting it?” 

These were reflections which ever and anon occurred to and 
harassed him. His friends observed a marked difference in 
his spirits and demeanour. He grew nervous, restless, irri- 
table ; and at times would wake up out of apparently a most 
painful reverie with the unintelligible ejaculation, ‘‘ That most 
abominable child!” To change the scene, divert his thoughts, 
amuse, and interest him,—for his mind, his friends imagined, 
was oyertasked, as well as the bodily frame weakened, —his 
son-in-law proposed that he should pay them a visit at Paris, 
where he and his wife were then residing. The invitation was 
accepted at once. 

Paris is Pleasure’s head-quarters. It is the Canaan of the 
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idler. Within its boundary the wings of time seem doubly 
feathered, It is there, if anywhere, possible for the heartsick 
to escape from himself. Upon no nation in the world does the 
pursuit of pleasure sit so gracefully as the French. Their ver- 
satility of character; the rapidity with which they pass from 
one emotion to the other; the ease with which they adapt 
themselves to circumstances ; their turn for badinage ; and the 
importance with which they invest trifles, render a temporary 
sojourn in their capital a very joyous affair. All hail to thee, 
gay city of Paris, with thy filthy trottoivs and well-dressed 
women ! 

Mr. Meddlycott seemed to enter right heartily into the 
abandonnement of the hour. His spirits rallied, and his appe- 
tite improved. But still Mr. Essington’s surprise was great 
when one evening, as they were promenading the Boulevards, 
he observed his worthy father-in-law look very fixedly — and 
had he been a younger man, very impudently —on the features 
of a stout, short, square, stolid-faced woman, who slowly passed 
them. Then, as if not satisfied with that prolonged survey of 
her person, he quitted, abruptly enough, his son’s arm, and 
gave chase. The female looked back ; and when she saw him 
mending his pace, appeared alarmed, and quickened hers. 
From a walk it became a run, and both speedily were out of 
sight. 

“Whew!” cried the son-in-law, giving a long whistle, — 
** a nice amusement for an old gentlemen of sixty-four! The 
very last species of escapade of which I should have accused 
‘my honoured relative. What a mercurial old gentleman he 
must be! Ha! ha! ha! It is well the late Mrs. Meddlycott 
is at rest. Though whether she will remain quiet under these 
circumstances is to me questionable.” 

In about twenty minutes the old gentleman regained his 
son-in-law, very much winded. 

** I have lost her,” cried he, in a tone of yexation. 

** Not for want of giving chase,” said the other drily. 

* She’s an old acquaintance of mine,” began the doctor. 

* So I conjectured,” was the reply of his dutiful son: 

* Tut! you cannot imagine i 

* T imagine nothing,” returned Essington, bursting into a 
roar ; “‘ what I actually witnessed was quite sufficient, —an 
elderly gentleman in full chase of a very ordinary-looking lady. 
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The construction I am to gather from so extraordinary a phe- 
nomenon you can best determine.” 

** That woman is in possession of a fact which I am most 
anxious to ascertain. My own future peace is involved in it. 
I have encountered her before in the public streets of London, 
where she avoided me. She has done so still more markedly 
to-day.’ 

* Yes,” said Essington, maliciously ; “‘ of her avoiding you 
there can be but little doubt ; nor of your determinately seek- 
ing her.”’ 

“ T have only a single question to put to her,” said the 
doctor, musingly ; “ that answered, I will never molest her 
again.” 

** A single question,” said the young man, jestingly. ‘ Come, 
you are a more modest man than I thought.” 

*‘ J cannot explain myself further, rally me as you will.” 

“ For that lay your account, governor, most assuredly, 
during the remainder of your stay in Paris. But, come, dinner 
waits! We are an hour beyond time. The claret will be hot, 
and the soup cold.” 

The tide of engagements set in so strongly for several suc- 
ceeding days after this occurrence, that no opportunity was 
given to either party for again adverting to the subject. One 
morning, however, after breakfast, the doctor was jocularly 
asked by his son-in-law if he would join him in a walk to a 
distant part of Paris. ‘‘ Who knows,” added he, “ but that 
we may again catch a glimpse of your incognita ?” 

** She shall not escape me a second time,” said the old gen- 
tleman, sturdily. I will call in the assistance of the gens- 
d’armerie.” 

** The gensd’armerie! If it were not too absurd, I-should 
say we are under surveillance already.” 

** Pshaw! who would think it worth while to watch my 
movements ?”’ said Mr. Meddlycott. 

«« | know not,” returned his son, with more gravity of man- 
ner than the occasion seemed to warrant ; “ but the impression 
is strong on my mind that our movements are dogged. I have 
lived sufficiently long in Paris to be conversant with some of 
the tricks of the police; and I cannot resist the suspicion that 
one in disguise is daily on our ¢rail.” 

“ Be it so. He will find it difficult to connect me with any 
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treasonable attempt, I fancy. I’m not going to become one of 
the movement party at my time of life. I have too great a 
desire to carry my head on my shoulders, and to die quietly 
in my bed.” 

« But the bare idea of being subjected to such espionage 
is painful.” 

““ Not to one who is conscious of having given no just 
grounds for it,’” returned the doctor, stoutly. And yet he 
closed his remark, somewhat singularly, with a sigh. 

Evening came on, and found Mr. Meddlycott at the opera. 
At the end of the first act a noise in an adjoining box attracted 
his attention ; surrounded by a brilliant party, and accompanied 
by the elder foreigner, whose marked features he so well re- 
membered, there sat the foreign ambassadress! He looked at 
her for a few moments calmly and attentively, to satisfy him- 
self of her identity: and then turned for information to a gar- 
rulous French deputy near him. 

“That! oh yes! every information is at monsieur’s ser- 
vice,” — the customary French bow closed the sentence. 
«© That is the Countess Her husband was ambassador 
from the Court to that of St. James’s. A pretty but 
unhappy-looking woman.” 

¢ And the elderly female on her left?” 

« Speak low when you speak of her. She is the very ge- 
nius of intrigue. That woman is connected remotely with 
more than one crowned head in Europe. She has the blood 
of Catherine de Medicis in her veins; and the venom of that 
accursed monster in her heart !” 

«* Her name?” 

« The Duchess of . But the less you know of her 
the better. She is aunt to the countess, who is her heir; is a 
woman of immense wealth ; but, how acquired, eh? how ac- 
quired? The guillotine alone can tell that! But see she is 
looking this way. If it were not fancy, I should say that her 
gaze is fixed on you. Was there ever seen on earth so savage, 
so diabolical an expression in a woman’s eye? and that jewelled 
hand. Faugh! there is blood upon it!” 

covTDhe there is!” said the doctor, involuntarily, and 
felt very queer. 

« Humph! you know best whether you have ever crossed 
her path. Her restless eye is again turned this way, and that 
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with so peculiar a lustre, that, excuse me, mon ami, if I do 
not greatly care about continuing your neighbour. We shall 
meet again. Aw revoir!” 

At this moment Essington joined him. 

“ T have found,” said the doctor to him, in a low, calm 
tone, “a clue to the mystery which has so long harassed me. 
This is neither time nor place for the disclosures I am about 
to make: but as we walk homewards this evening, I am re- 
solved to burst the seal of secrecy hitherto imposed on me, — 
to disburden my conscience, — and make a clear breast of it.” 

The ballet terminated soon afterwards; and as they slowly 
sought Mr. Meddlycott’s home, the latter divulged to his son- 
in-law all the circumstances connected with the foreigner’s 
yisit to Ilfracombe. While the narrator was about midway in 
his tale, a passenger, shabbily-dressed, lounged carelessly past 
them ; and, in so doing, observed, as if addressing another 
individual — “ There is safety in silence!” 

** Comical, isn’t it,” said Essington, “ under present cir- 
cumstances ?” 

** Yes,” returned the doctor, moodily ; “ but what I am 
saying is in the tragic, not comic, vein;” and he gravely re- 
sumed his confessions. 

“ Pass, sir! — pray pass;” said the speaker, at another 
period of his tale, when a party having the appearance of a 
military officer, seemed to hang on his steps, and apparently 
to listen to his conversation. 

‘* Mille pardons, messieurs,” was the reply, withsa bow, 
and a shrug, and a grimace, without which no Frenchman 
can, to his own apparent satisfaction, discharge any of the 
cemmon courtesies of life. 

© Now, but for the fashionable air of that fellow,” said 
Meddlycott, “ I should have pronounced him one of those 
cursed eavesdroppers one is ever stumbling upon in Paris ; 
but, what is your opinion, Essington, of this history ?” 

“« Singular enough!” said the young man ; “ but I see not 
how you could have acted otherwise than you did. And now, 
_ you cannot adopt decisive measures, your information is so 
very vague. ‘Take my advice, doctor ; let it rest where it is.” 

“It cannot; and it shall not. But I will explain myself 
more fully to-morrow. Good night!” 

Ah! that morrow! how often to the most eager and self- 
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confident does it never arrive. ‘The next morning the doctor 
failed to present himself, as usual, at the breakfast-table. Es- 
sington, about eleven, went in search of him. He was out. 
His servant said, that while dressing two strangers had sent 
up their cards, and begged to see him; that they had asked 
him to accompany them to some house in the Faubourg (which 
the servant could not remember), to inspect some very curious 
anatomical preparations ; that their description seemed to in- 
terest Mr. Meddlycott greatly ; and that, after breakfasting 
with him, they had all three left the house in company. 

The dinner-hour came, and passed away. Evening — 
midnight — day-break brought no tidings of the missing man. 
Poor Mrs. Essington’s alarm about her father became extreme. 
In this feeling, to an extent greater than he chose to admit, 
Mr. Essington shared. Every search was made; every in- 
quiry instituted ; messengers were sent in various directions ; 
a minute description of his person given to the police; and a 
handsome douceur promised them for promptness and dili- 
gence. This last offer Mr. Essington fancied — it might be 
but fancy — was received with the most frigid and inexpli- 
cable indifference. 

On the morning of the fourth day, Mr. Meddlycott’s remains 
were recognised in the Morgue, where they had been placed 
on being rescued from the Seine the preceding evening. 

But the circumstances of his death remain enveloped in 
mystery. No inquiries could ever trace, no investigation 
could ever identify, the parties who had called upon him ; nor 
could any clue ever be found to those ‘ anatomical prepara- 
tions” which he had been so anxious to examine. His watch, 
purse, and diamond breast-pin were found uninjured; nor 
were any marks of violence discernible on his person. 

Some affect to believe that he had committed suicide, —a 
conclusion strangely. at variance with his easy circumstances, 
regular habits, religious opinions, and cheerful disposition. 
Others affirm that he perished the victim of a violated promise ; 
and that tranquilly, easily, and happily would his days have 
closed had he not had the misfortune of encountering the 
Foreign Ambassadress. Which conclusion is the right one, 
the gREaT Day can alone determine ! 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


SHOALS AND QUICKSANDS, 


* An honest soul is like a ship at sea, 
That sleeps at anchor upon the occasion’s calm ; 
But when it rages, and the wind blows high, 
She cuts her way with skill and majesty.” 
BeAuMOnT and FLETCHER, 


Frercety has it been debated which is the most rapid mode 
of communication for the wandering spirits of a restless com- 
munity. Some affect the steamer, others the rail; balloons 
are not without their backers; and, last of all, “The Aerial 
Transit Company” has a small and select number of adhe- 
rents, prepared to push its pretensions to the extremities of 
the earth. But to my mind, “ The Evil-report-dissemination 
Company,” — an old-established fraternity, — for rapidity of 
movement, shames every other mode of communication that 
man’s ingenuity has invented. I came to this conclusion for 
about the fiftieth time this morning, when Mr. Pounce, the 
magistrate’s clerk, accosted me. 

“A word with you;—mind, confidential; strictly and 
solemnly confidential! Your appointment is not worth three 
months’ purchase! Moles are at work underground, You 
understand me? ” 

I did not ; and my looks proclaimed as much. 

“With what an extraordinary difficulty of comprehension 
some people are visited!” murmured Mr. Pounce, compas- 
sionately, Then, raising his voice, “C,A,B,A,L: what 
do these five letters spell? R,U,1I,N to many an honest 
man. Vow you need no dictionary, eh? ” 

“* More than ever,” said I calmly. 

“Listen. A clique is at work. You’re to be dismissed. 
Now mind, every syllable I utter is ‘strictly confidential.’ 
That clique is active, and headed by a man who is personally 
a foe to you. Now, God bless ye, remember what I say is 
‘confidential,’ Your speedy removal is distinctly aimed at. 
Observe, I name no names—never do — often perilous — 
always useless. But rely on me. You’re to be susperseded, 
and shortly.” 

* On what grounds ? ” 
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“ Re-li-gi-on,” said Mr. Pounce, with emphasis ; and the 
while he screwed up his huge mouth into the form of a 
round O. 

‘‘ Religion! are you sure of that ?” 

« Ay. Did you ever know any vile scheme in this wicked 
world that was not cloaked in some way under the pretext of 
religious earnestness ? ” 

And again he groaned audibly, and repeated the same in- 
describable grimace. 

« You astonish me!” 

“Thought I should. Now mind, confidential. Blab, 
and my dismissal will precede yours. Be wary. Hold your 
own, if you can. And to do so, Mr. Chaplain, take out your 
words and look at them before you utter them.” 

He turned away abruptly as he spoke, and left me a prey to 
doubt and disquietude. 

I scarcely know a more painful communication for a man 
to listen to than that in which he learns he has inadvertently 
become obnoxious to those who at will can deprive him of 
station, character, and emolument ; who are resolved to strike 
the blow, and only watch their opportunity. The torture of 
this mental rack for many days was mine, At length a kind- 
hearted friend assured me I might consider the following as a 
tolerably accurate account of what had passed at a recent 
meeting of the Visiting Justices, held within the gaol. I 
listened, and took courage. 

After turning over, with many a “pish” and many a 
*‘ pshaw,”’ the chaplain’s journal, and elevating his eyebrow at 
intervals, with an air so exquisitely critical and dissatisfied 
that the immortal Fadladeen himself could haye alone sur- 
passed it, Mr. Watson Cumberstone observed, 

“'There’s a great deal too much preaching and praying 
within this gaol. I object to it.” 

«On what grounds?” said the chairman. 

“It’s out of place.” | 

His brother magistrates stared; but Mr. Cumberstone, 
without deigning to notice the looks of astonishment with 
which he was greeted, proceeded with admirable and imper- 
turbable composure : 

“In early life, my departed parents impressed on my 
youthful memory a maxim, which has been my polar-star in 
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the darkest hour, ‘A place for everything, and everything in 
its place.’ ” 

“IT don’t clearly see the ‘application of that sentiment on 
the present occasion,” remarked the vice-chairman quietly. 
** What do you conceive to be the peculiar sphere of religion ; 
or rather to what place would you confine it?” 

“To the walls of ‘the holy church,’ ” returned Mr. Cum- 
berstone, with the air of a man who is enunciating a profound 
truth. ‘‘ Religion should be confined to Mother Church.” 

“T agree with you,” said Mr. Weatherley, the youngest 
magistrate on the bench, “and will second any motion you 
may make as to our present chaplain being either reprimanded 
or removed.” 

“Empty breath!” continued my informant. ‘‘ Don’t let 
this discussion give you the slightest uneasiness. Mere 
verbiage! The magistrates mainly are with you, and have 
too much good sense and right feeling to be influenced by the 
heated fancies of Mr. Weatherley, or the solemn inanities of 
Mr. Cumberstone.” 

But I did not feel easy: and the next case, possessing 
peculiar features of interest, and requiring great circumspec- 
tion, was approached by me with considerable reluctance. The 
facts were these. Lydia Barnett, a young girl of eighteen, 
was convicted at the Epiphany Sessions of shop-lifting. Three 
distinet cases of adroit mal-appropriation of clothing, eatables, 
and drinkables were proved against her; and the chairman 
was thought to have passed a very lenient sentence when he 
doomed her to four months’ imprisonment. If ever human 
being was truly penitent for past transgressions, I believe 
Lydia to have been that woman. She wept unceasingly. Her 
resolutions of future amendment were earnest and fervid, and 
free — their chief attraction to my mind— from all appear- 
ance of artifice and cant. Her conduct, rather than her decla- 
rations, proved her to be humble, submissive, contrite. There 
was, too, in the judgment of some who heard her trial, an 
-extenuating circumstance in her case, if motives were to be at 
all weighed in apportioning the punishment of crime. She 
had a dying mother ; and it was proved clearly that the tea, 
and the meat, and the blanket which she had pilfered in no 
way ministered to her own comforts, but were handed over to 
her famished and perishing parent. That parent was said to 
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have been formerly an actress of considerable provincial 
celebrity ; and her death was undoubtedly accelerated by 
want. 

What was to become of this repentant and humbled woman ? 
Her period of imprisonment was on the eve of expiration, and 
shelter and asylum she had none! 

“shall be driven again to the commission of crime,” was 
her oft-repeated and distressing exclamation. “ Who will 
receive me, give me employment, or even believe me? I ask 
but for leave to labour — to labour for my daily bread. Try 
me, — prove me to be sincere ; subject me to any probation, 
however strict. Any toil, however severe, will be welcome ; 
and the humblest, coarsest fare will suffice me. But give me 
an opportunity of redeeming the past. Let the future cancel 
the shame of the present. I am old in sorrow, though I am 
young in years. Do not, I beseech, I implore you, compel 
me to grow old in crime.” 

There is an urgent want, and our legislators should look to 
it, of AN ASYLUM FOR PENITENT orreNDERS. They demand 
it at our hands. Nor can we withhold it, unless we are 
prepared to adopt the hateful jargon that the vicious are irre- 
claimable. 

Can any situation be more piteous than that of a prisoner 
just liberated from the thraldom of confinement, full of 
remorse for the past, of anxiety for the future, and without 
shelter, food, or friend for the present? We gaze too far 
a-head: philanthropy, now-a-days, looks only through a 
telescope ; distant objects alone command attention. The 
heathenism of the blacks in Africa, the idolatry of the wor- 
shippers of Juggernaut in India, the enormities of the opium 
trade in China, —these are duly deplored, and deeply con- 
sidered ; but gin palaces at home are viewed with indif- 
ference ; and the desolation of the penitent prisoner dismissed 
with a sigh. For him there rises no city of refuge. Alas ! 
when will the religious; and the benevolent, and the zealous 
amongst us admit, that our first sphere of duty lies amongst 
the wretched at our own doors? But to my tale. The 
period of Lydia’s imprisonment expired, and. the penitent 
girl was liberated. A little pecuniary assistance was given 
her for her immediate wants, and a few well-meant directions 
for the future ; but no permanent effort was made to keep her 
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in the path of duty. She took leave of me with a burst of 
tears ; and even now I seem to hear her anguished exclama- 
tion as she passed through the prison-gates, “‘ God pardons 
the penitent, man spurns them.” 


CHAPTER XIX. 


HARRIOT, DUCHESS OF ST. ALBANS. 


“ Tt was a curious combination to witness: the woman, the actress, and the lady 
of quality. The latter character was played according to her own notions of the 
part. The reading was undoubtedly originail.”” — HoracE WALPOLE. 


A weex had elapsed since Lydia Barnett’s liberation; and, 
such is the rapidity with which a chaplain’s duties succeed 
each other, such the incessant calls on his attention, and so 
varied the objects presented to him, that the peculiar features 
of her case were fast fading from my recollection, when a note 
reached me from one who, during her successful career, oc- 
cupied no slight share of public attention, — Harriot, Duchess 
of St. Albans. 

She was then sojourning at the hotel of a neighbouring 
watering-place, in attendance on her first husband, Mr. Coutts. 
The note was abruptly worded. I cannot say that its tenor 
was uncourteous, and yet it rather demanded than requested 
my presence at ‘“The Clarence,” between eleven and one, on 
the following day. What could be the object of the proposed 
interview puzzled me ; but the note was written with apparent 
sincerity ; and, having ascertained that the Couttses were un- 
questionably staying at , 1 took for granted that the sum- 
mons was genuine, and obeyed it. On sending up my card, 
I was shown into a small sitting-room, odorous with flowers, 
and lavishly bedizened with fashionable nic-nacs. This I was 
told was Mrs. Coutts’s morning-room: she had just quitted it. 
On a stand near a large easy-chair were three volumes, which 
she had apparently been consulting. Their juxta-position 
amused me: “ Ghost Stories from the German,” Hoffer’s 
« Astrological Almanac,” and ‘“‘ Hannah More on Prayer.” 

I had waited her pleasure for nearly an hour, when at 
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length “ The Favourite of Fortune” bustled into the apart- 
ment. Her address was brusque and characteristic enough, 

“J have drawn largely on your patience. Pray forgive me ; 
it has been unavoidable. Be seated. I havea favour to beg 
of you; and yet I have no right to ask one. Jn the main, 
T dislike parsons! They are shamefully unjust to the pro- 
fession to which I once belonged. And, in truth, the war 
waged against theatricals by the Cheltenham clergy is so 
monstrously un But of that you are guiltless, and I 
waste time by recurring to it. My meaning is, I owe the 
clergy nothing on the score of past kindness, and have no right 
to expect any favour at their hands.” 

I surveyed the rich woman fixedly, as with flippant fluency 
she thus vented her opinions. I thought she “ owed” much, 
at least to one of the body, — the gentleman who married her 
to Mr. Coutts, and who was pretty severely rebuked by his 
bishop for his hardihood in so doing. I longed to tell her so ; 
but, on second thoughts, bowed, and gravely inquired her 
pleasure. 

« You are the chaplain of 

I assented. 

“‘ T have received a letter, extraordinary both in style and 
substance, from a person named Lydia Barnett, who was 
lately a prisoner there. Give me your opinion of her.” 

“On what points?” 

‘“‘ First, as to character. Do you consider her penitent, 
truthful, and desirous to live honestly for the time to come P” 

<STidoi* 

« And this letter,” handing one to me, “ does it state 
fairly and faithfully the particulars of her crime?” 

“Tt does.” 

*¢ Harrison,’ she resumed, ‘ generally replies to applica- 
tions of this nature; but Barnett’s was so singular, that I 
resolved to deal with it myself. Mr. Cleaver,” said she, after 
a pause, “I shall do all, and more, than this young person 
asks. I shall test her sincerity ; I shall subject her to a 
year’s probationary trial ; and, if she sustains the ordeal, shall 
provide for her for life.” 

I was about to express my opinion of this truly generous 
determination, when the door opened, and an aged, attenuated, 
and feeble gentleman tottered in. He held an open letter in 
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his band, and repeated again and again, in a nervous, tre- 
mulous, wiry tone, and with that perpetual restlessness of 
manner which is so often an indication of the approaching 
total failure of intellect, 

“ Lady Burdett— Lady Burdett—can’t quite comprehend 
it— my daughter — my dear daughter — I wish — I wish to 

say 

«« Tt shall be answered — oh ! it shall be answered this very 
morning,’’ returned the lady, changing her tone instantly into 
one of wheedling softness ; then, linking his arm into hers, 
with many a fondling expression, she drew him towards the 
door. 

I watched her with some amusement, for the change was 
marvellous. ‘To me she had spoken with the firmness and 
decision of the woman of business ; to him in the soft, bland, 
silky, wheedling tones of the practised and successful actress. 
Her evident object was to withdraw him from the apartment, 
and she had all but succeeded, when he turned round, stopped, 
and looked anxiously at me. 

“Only a clergyman!” said she, interpreting his glance, 
and replying to it in an instant, gently urging him all the 
while towards the door ‘‘ only a clergyman. I have to see 
him for a few minutes on a matter of business.” 

** A clergyman!” repeated the aged gentleman falteringly ; 
“ah! avery useful calling. Yes! prayers — prayers prepare 
men for heaven. They do—they do. Good morning, Mr. 
—Mr.—lI forget your name, sir,—I really do. My memory 
—good morning, sir.” 

And the helpless old gentleman made me a kindly, courteous, 
and respectful bow as he was withdrawn, slowly, painfully, 
and, it appeared to me, unwillingly, from the sitting-room. 

Again I was alone, but for a few minutes only. Mrs. 
Coutts re-appeared with an angry flush on her countenance, 
which told its own tale. Without any reference to the recent 
interruption, she put me in possession of the plan she had 

‘laid down for her protégée’s future course. It was impossible 
not to be struck by the sound judgment with which its details 
were carried out, and by the care with which she had striven 
to fence poor Barnett in from future temptation. One point 
appeared to me open to objection, — the scale of expense on 
which the calculations had been formed. I ventured to say so, 
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‘“No!” said she earnestly ; ‘‘ not one word about economy 
here. Her mother and I played in the same company ; and, 
when I was a poor girl, friendless, and ill fed, with a wretched 
home, and a salary so meagre as hardly to find me clothes, 
the most comfortable meals I ever had were those given me 
at Mrs. Barnett’s table. Her kindness was great, and I can 
never forget it. 1 cannot return it to the mother: 1 now do 
so to her child.” 

The burst of feeling with which this was spoken was truly 
noble. 

“* Had she counsel at her trial ?” resumed the lady. “* Were 
the circumstances which betrayed her into dishonesty dis- 
tinctly explained to the jury?” 

“© They were.” 

“And to no purpose! Ah! none but those who have 
quailed under the pangs of poverty, —who have felt the pres- 
sure of absolute want,— who have known what it was to exist 
for eight-and-forty hours without food or fuel, — who, faint 
with hunger, and benumbed with cold, have resisted, hour 
after hour, the growing conviction that one single dishonest 
act would rescue them temporarily from the gnawings of both, 
—they, and they alone, can tell what the tremendous force of 
temptation really is. Thousands have sunk under it. But, 
as for Lydia, I will secure her from its influence as if she 
were my own child!” 

** May she never give you reason to repent your kindness !”” 

* And if she does,” was my companion’s unexpected re- 
joinder, “what then? My interference barely cancels the 
debt I owe her mother’s memory, — that mother, my early, 
kind, and firm protectress. Alas! alas! that she herself 
should be for ever beyond the reach of my gratitude !” 

** But she may possibly be conscious of your kindness to 
her child.” 

“Hah!” said she, starting, “ now we meet on common 
ground. You believe, then, that the departed take cognizance 
of what is passing in this world of care and sorrow? ‘That 
has long been my conviction. But think you, further, that 
they are ever permitted to revisit this fallen scene ,— that the 
veil which shrouds the invisible from the visible world is 
ever withdrawn, —and that they who have long since departed 
from amongst us return to those whom they have loved, to 
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admonish or to warn them? JI fully believe they do. Your 
looks say, no. Oh yes! I am aware it is a creed which is 
ridiculed, despised, and scouted by the million ; but,’ added 
she, with a look and tone which showed how firm a hold the 
superstition had of her, ‘nevertheless it is mine.” r 

“It is a debateable subject,” was my rejoinder, ‘ and I 
would rathér not moot it. The service, madam, you are 
about to render adinits of infinitely less discussion.” 

« And I exult in being able to confer it. Not that her 
poor mother ever calculated on any return — what more im- 
probable? Hers was disinterested kindness : I meet with 
none such now.” 

* Surely that is an unjust conclusion ?” 

« What!” returned she, “do you think I cannot fathom 
the motives of many of those around me?” Do you imagine 
that any of these frivolous, heartless, passionless people about 
me would oppress me with their offers of civility, and follow 
me with their hollow homage, if Mr. Coutt’s fortunes were 
damaged by some commercial panic, and I were to become 
impoverished and dependent? They would leave me to my 
fate; I should never see one of them again. Ha! ha! ha! 
I know them all, and despise 

A lady here entered hastily, —I learned afterwards she was 
Miss Sheridan, — and whispered, con expressione, “ The 
countess of ,.’ naming one of the leaders of ton, “is 
waiting in her britska below, and begs you will accompany 
her to the Esterhazi Gardens.” 

The flutter of gratified vanity with which this announce- 
ment was received, and the strange pendant it formed to her 
previous speech, amused me mightily. 

«* Weare interrupted, I fear,” said she, turning to me with 
a thorough theatrical gesture. ‘ How much I am obliged 
to you for your information I cannot readily express. 1 
would say more; but the countess will be impatient. Allow 
_ me again to thank you, and to say, adieu.” 

And with a smile, a curtsey, and a gay wave of the hand, 
the door closed on this fortunate, shrewd, volatile, vain, but 
generous and warm-hearted woman, 
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CHAPTER XX. 


THE PERSONAL FRIEND OF THE ROYAL FAMILY. 


“Why I really do think he’s a little to blame, 

But I can’t say I knows the gentleman’s name.” 
Tuomas INGoupspy. 
“€ Tr’s a sad heart that never rejoices, ho! ho! ho!” was the 
exclamation which greeted me as, after a long and fatiguing 
morning, I was, one midsummer day, about to quit the prison. 
Tired, and almost voiceless, I still turned involuntarily towards 
the speaker, anxious to scan the party who had indulged in 
so unusual, and, all things considered, so mal-d-propos an 
observation, 

Within the space appropriated to untried prisoners stood a 
tall, well-fed, robust-looking man, who bowed calmly and 
courteously in reply to my inquisitive glance. His height, 
attitude, and bearing would, to any cursory observer, have 
marked him out from the motley crew around him; to me, 
his peculiar expression of countenance still more. 

The deep, settled gravity of his face was marvellous ; and 
yet there was nothing sullen or morose in it. There were to 
be found there no deep lines of thought, no traces of unholy 
and malignant passions, — the scowl of the misanthrope was 
wanting — nor had you to encounter the dark, louring look of 
long cherished despondency. The brow was unwrinkled, the 
complexion clear, and the eye calm ; but the face was the ne 
plus ultra of decorum. How, with such sobriety and gravity 
stamped on it, that face could ever have found its way into a 
prison, seemed the most impenetrable of riddles, 

“Who is that man?” was my address to a subordinate ; 

“and what is his imputed offence ?” 
» © That, sir,” exclaimed.the ubiquitous Mr. Pounce, darting 
round the corner, and finishing a sentence long before the 
monitor could collect his scattered ideas, ‘ that, sir, is a clever 
fellow ; and I wish him, with all my heart, a speedy deliver- 
ance from these gloomy walls. For some of your dull rogues 
the retirement of ‘The Castle’ is salutary. But he’s a-man 
of parts : and here there’s neither scope nor verge for the ex- 
ercise of his abilities.” 
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‘«« What has he done?” 

« Six old women consecutively! Now,” continued Pounce, 
“to have duped half a dozen young ones was, for a man of 
his inches, quite an every-day affair ; but to have done six 
old women — women, sir, who have lived all their life in 
London, and with their eyes open — women who considered 
themselves ‘spry,’ and up to everything — who preside over 
‘suites of furnished apartments,’ and by whom many a young 
man ‘has been taken in and done for,’— that they should 
have been victimized —- oh! it is too diverting!” And Mr. 
Pounce, forgetting where he was, laughed immoderately. 

« But who,” said I, after a vain attempt to check his hila- 
rity, “ who is he?” 

« A personal friend of the royal family !” 

“ Be serious.” ‘ 

“ I am, and so, if you look at him, is he.” 

I turned away angrily. 

« Pardon me, Mr. Chaplain,’ continued Pounce, “ but so 
the man describes himself ; and surely his information must 
be correct on a point so truly personal. I grant the phrase is 
somewhat startling; but if ingenuity be a passport to the 
favour of such illustrious personages, Mr. Herman Whyatt 
amply possesses it.” 

* Hoe’s an impostor,” was my hasty rejoinder. 

« That has yet to be proved,” returned Pounce. ‘“ Does he 
look like one?” 

I glanced at the decorous features of the stately Mr. Whyatt, 
and felt somewhat staggered in my conclusion. 

‘ Appearance favours him, eh?” cried Pounce, detecting 
and understanding my feelings. ‘‘ What an air of virtuous 
propriety !—how calm !—how self-sustained! In an equity 
court his rise would be certain. Lord Eldon would at once 
destine him to be a master in chancery. The very sanctity of 
his visage would insure it. Ha! ha! ha! But the day 
‘wears. Come into court on Friday. « Twill be crowded ; but 
you'll not regret the effort. Soberface will show sport, or Tm 
marvellously deceived in him.” 

“ And the visiting justices, desiring for their clerk ‘a 
party of grave and guarded demeanour,’ are equally deceived 
elsewhere!” was my soliloquy as this flighty gentleman 
skimmed across the quadrangle. 
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The eventful Friday arrived. Rain had fallen heavily 
during the night ; the morning was cold and chilly ; a murky 
fog had penetrated even into the courts; and those only whose 
curiosity no weather could damp were to be found there 
calmly awaiting Mr. Whyatt’s arrival. To do him justice, he 
did his best to amuse them. There were seven distinct in- 
dictments against him, all pointing “to the same offence, — 
obtaining money under false pretences, — and all practised 
upon the softer sex. 

The first witness who tumbled up into the box was a full- 
blown landlady, Mrs. Rummins. With a vivacity of manner, 
and a volubility of language which drove the judge half dis- 
tracted, convulsed the spectators with laughter, and scorned 
the limits which the counsel for the prosecution from time to 
time suggested, Mrs. Rummins detailed “ the unparalleled 
conduct of that deceitful monster in the dock.” She “ blessed 
God that she'd a good memory ; and, thanks to a country 
education, correct morals!” She then went off at score. She 
described elaborately Mr. Whyatt’s gastronomic achievements; 
she dwelt with affecting emphasis upon the tempting cheer, 
the recherché dinners, the petits soupers, and the champagne 
luncheons which her guest — his appetite it seemed was nice 
—had devoured in her domicile, and for which he had repaid 
her with — words! It certainly did seem clear from Mrs. 
Rummins’s catalogue that, contrasting the solid and substan- 
tial viands which Mr. Whyatt had disposed of at her expense, 
with the light and unsubstantial repayment — words — which 
he tendered in return, she, Mrs. Rummins, had for these va- 
rious meals, “ received no consideration !” 

** Moreover,” continued Mrs. Rummins, drawing a fresh 
breath, “ if the royal family ‘' 

** Are you aware,” interrupted the judge, and not in the 
most dulcet tones, ‘ that I have to commit to paper all that 
you say? Command yourself!” 

“¢ Speak lower and slower,” said the prosecuting counsel, in 
a deprecatory tone. 

Mrs. Rummins curtsied, gave his lordship a look of defi- 
ance, and then raised her eyes piteously to heaven, —a panto- 
mimic display of the feelings of a lady who had been asked to 
do “the impossible.” A titter recalled her attention to the 
barristers’ table directly beneath her. There she detected four 
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of the juniors busily employed in caricaturing her, while the 
fifth was reporting, with ill-suppressed merriment, her evi- 
dence. This was fuel to the flame. Her flushed face assumed 
a more angry hue, and her dark eye shot forth a fiercer glance. 
The by-play of the scene was admirable. The testiness of the 
judge, the feverish anxiety and ill-assured air of the prosecu- 
tor’s counsel, the vehemence of Mrs. Rummins, who spoke 
with an emphasis, and shook with an indignation that made 
the very bows on her bonnet quiver, formed a curious contrast 
to the imperturbable self-possession with which the prisoner 
listened to the lengthened detail of his own misdoings. The 
vivacious Mrs. Rummins, to be sure, he eyed with an air of 
quiet surprise, as if they had then met for the first time! Still 
nothing approaching to insolence, defiance, or contempt could 
be detected in his demeanour. He stood an attentive auditor 
of the entire proceedings, but calm, and thoroughly at his 
ease, as if he was there as a spectator, lounging away an idle 
hour in court, and not in the remotest degree affected by the 
issue, be it what it might, of that day’s inquiry. 

“ Do you proceed farther in this line of examination ?” at 
length said the judge, looking up from his papers. ‘ It ap- 
pears to me a simple contract debt.” 

** My lord, we now go to show the obtaining of various 
sums of money on false pretences.” 

A single question sufficed. Mrs. Rummins assumed the air 
of a deeply-injured woman, and gave a rapid enumeration of 
different sums which, at intervals, she had advanced the pri- 
soner for ‘‘ the use of the royal family.” 

“© For what member of that family ?” 

«© Whyatt would never distinctly specify any. He told me 
that he was intimately acquainted more or less with them all ; 
in fact, that there were times and seasons when they could not 
do without him.” 

“« Did any name in particular ever escape him ?” 

** No; and when I pressed him, he assured me names were 
never asked nor given in the distinguished circle he frequented. 
It wouldn’t answer; it was often dangerous, and always dis- 
agreeable.” 

“* Now, when the prisoner wanted money from you, upon 
what plea did he ask it?” 

* He said * His royal highness was unexpectedly involved 
in difficulties, and that a temporary supply he musr have.’” 
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** Which of the royal dukes did you suppose you were 
obliging ?” 

** The Duke of York.” 

* Why?” 

“* From the presents the prisoner made me of articles which 
had once belonged to his royal highness, and from some valu- 
able information he gave me.” 

“« Produce those articles.” 

They were handed into court. They consisted of a small 
snuff-box, a silver-mounted cane, and a handsome, though 
somewhat faded, letter-case. Each bore the arms and cypher 
of the illustrious individual to whom they had once belonged. 

The judge examined cursorily these mementos of royalty ; 
and then, as if satisfied with their authenticity, threw an 
earnest and searching glance at the living statue in the dock. 
It availed not. No block of granite ever looked more impene- 
trable and passionless. 

“What was the nature of the information” —thus the 
examination was resumed —“ you just spoke of as being 
valuable, and derived from the prisoner ?”’ 

Mrs. Rummins hesitated, and the counsel repeated his 
question. 

“J decline,” returned the lady, after a pause, “ saying 
anything more upen that subject.” 

‘* Witness!” interposed the judge, with stern decision, 
** you are here to speak the truth, and the wnoxz truth. Re- 
ply at once to the counsel’s question.” 

** Well, then, since I’m to make a clean breast of it,” said 
the lady, speaking in her most crabbed tones, and with the 
viciousness of an unwilling witness, “it was information 
which related to a debt of the Duke of York, which debt 
Whyatt told me, he knew for a positive certainty, would be 
discharged within a month. He had it, he would not say 
when or where, —from Sir Herbert Taylor's own lips! I 
held the security — I had advanced money on it. In fact, I 
had speculated in it.” 

“ Was it paid?” 

“It was within the month ; and concluding, from this cir- 
cumstance, that Whyatt’s account of himself was correct, I 
made no hesitation about further advances.” 

“«* What was the nature of this security ?” 
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*° Tt was a dishonoured cheque from the duke to—to—a 
female friend —a Mrs. iy 

“Stop! stop!” said the judge, interposing with a most 
portentous frown, ‘ that question was most irrelevant. It 
ought not to have been put.” 

The learned counsel at once bowed the most dutiful ac- 
quiescence. 

«© And as for the answer, witness,” continued his lordship, 
doing his best to look the unabashed Mrs. Rummins down, 
**we wish to hear nothing of these matters. They are highly 
improper, and foreign to the case.” 

“J misunderstood your lordship,” said Mrs. Rummins; “ I 
thought I was to tell all I knew.” 

“What was the entire sum the prisoner obtained from 
you?” resumed the counsel, in an ill-assured tone: he had 
evidently not quite rallied from the judge’s wigging. 

“*One hundred and seventy pounds and upwards in the 
whole.” 

*“ You will have to prove,” said his lordship, “ that the 
duke had no cognisance of these transactions.” 

** We are in a condition so to do, my lord, and shall there- 
fore call Bi 

‘J will save the court further trouble on this head,” ob- 
served the prisoner, in a calm tone, ‘‘ by objecting at once to 
the indictment, to the witness, and to the evidence. I am 
charged with obtaining, on false pretences, one hundred and 
seventy pounds from one Phoebe Rummins, widow. There is 
no such person in court !” 

The counsel for the prosecution here flushed violently ;. the 
elerk of the arraignis winked thrice with great rapidity, —his 
likeness to an aged owl during this operation was marked and 
irresistible ; while the judge shuffled uneasily in his seat, and 

then called for some depositions. Meanwhile the prisoner 
evidently enjoyed the sensation which his objection had caused 
in court, and, turning towards the witness-box, coolly scanned 
Mrs. Rummins from head to foot. Still it was with a most 
respectful obeisance that he met the heated counsel’s testy 
inquiry — 

«Do you mean to charge that lady with perjury ?” 

* J have no such intention. I simply assert she is not 
Mrs, Rummins.” 
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The judge now took up the point. 

« Witness, you answered to the name of Phoebe Rummins? ” 

Soledidiy 

‘Were you the wife of the late Nathan Rummins?” 

‘J was as good as his wife.” 

«© Were you married to him ?” 

‘‘ He died in my arms ; for three-and-twenty weeks I never 
left his side ; fed him all the time like a baby with a 

«* Were you married to him?” 

“ Yes, certainly, —that is, in the sight of God ; and if ever 
woman was true and constant . 

«* Answer my question to the point, and without equivoca- 
tion—was any marriage ceremony ever performed between 
you and the late Nathan Rummins ?” ; 

“He had the highest possible opinion of me,” said the 
lady, adroitly fencing the question ; “ left me his all ; and I 
am sure, dear departed saint, if he could see the usage I am 
now undergoing ad 

‘On your oath, in any church, at any period, and by any 
clergyman, was the marriage ceremony ever solemnized be- 
tween you,—ay or no?” 

« My recollections are imperfect on that point,” was the 
virtuous reply. 

« You can make nothing of this,” said the judge to the 
prosecutor’s counsel. ‘* The prisoner’s objection is fatal. 
This woman’s name is not Rummins. She is not a widow. 
She is not the party whom the indictment states has suffered 
loss. That party is not before us. The indictment cannot 
be sustained ; it is erroneous throughout. A verdict of ac- 
quittal must be recorded.” 

The prisoner bowed gravely and respectfully, as humbly 
acquiescing in the decision of the court. 

* A cool hand that, my lord!” whispered the high sheriff, 

«A very shocking character !” observed his lordship, in a 
distant and reproving manner. 

But Mr. Whyatt was not thus to escape. A second in- 
dictment was produced, on which he was arraigned, and a 
Mrs. Gogerly called to support it. With timid step and dis- 
consolate air, a demure-looking lady, most correctly dressed, 
made her appearance in the box. - She curtsied deferentially to 
the counsel, to the jury, and with peculiar empressement to the 
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judge. His eye rested upon her with evident complacency ; and 
certainly the quietude of her costume, a lavender silk dress, 
close cottage bonnet without a single bow, sad-coloured gloves, 
and a snowy kerchief most decorously arranged, added much 
to her staid and responsible appearance. She was attended to 
the box by her brother, the Rev. Noah Rumbelow, pastor of 
an Independent congregation, which assembled weekly under 
his auspices at “The Cave of Adullam,” where the lady had 
the misfortune to make the prisoner’s acquaintance. He had 
attracted the Rey. Rumbelow’s attention at “The Cave,” and 
subsequently that of his credulous sister, by “ the regularity 
of his attendance, the gravity of his deportment, the ardour 
of his devotion, and his taste in psalmody.” His “execution 
of the hymn, 


‘ Far from my thoughts, vain world, be gone ! 
Let my religious hours alone !? 


was,” the unhappy witness affirmed, “a perfect triumph of 
devotional feeling.’” 

The titter which ran round the court upon this flight of 
Mrs. Gogerly showed, I am sorry to say, a very unbelieving 
spirit touching the permanence of Mr. Whyatt’s religious im- 
pressions. 

But, after all, the wrongs of Mrs. Gogerly were light in 
comparison with those of Mrs. Rummins. She had not been 
victimized to the same extent. The period during which she 
had “had the privilege of having Mr. Whyatt for an in- 
mate” had been but limited. To her, moreover, and to the 
Rey. Rumbelow, Whyatt had been far more communicative 
They had not been kept, like Mrs. Rummins, wholly in the 
dark. They knew the party whom they were assisting with 
their advances of ten, twelve, fifteen, and twenty pounds. 
That party, Whyatt solemnly assured them, one Thursday 
evening, on their return from night-service at “ The Cave of 
Adullam,” was no less a person than his personal and attached 
friend, the Duke of Gloucester ! 

The earnestness and sincerity with which Mrs. Gogerly 
made this avowal was irresistibly ludicrous. 

** How could you possibly believe,” was the judge’s stern, 
and even angry inquiry, ‘that such an illustrious personage 
could be in want of such paltry sums?” 
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“ My lord,” returned Mrs. Gogerly, in a most deprecating 
tone, “it did not behove me to scrutinize the conduct of my 
betters. With the highest in the land it has been low water 
occasionally.” 

«‘ What motive had you for making these advances simply 
on the faith of his own representation? Was there any in- 
ducement held out?” 

«<I believed him,” was the lady’s response, “to be a man 
of very devotional feelings, and my sincere friend.” Then, 
in a lower tone, “ Indeed, he several times hinted it was more 
than probable I should be offered a place about the court.” 

The judge looked at her fixedly, and even his iron visage 
insensibly relaxed. The grave, demure, precise-looking woman 
before him “about the court!’? The idea was too absurd ; 
and in the titter which pervaded the auditory his lordship 
grimly joined. 

« Have you any question, prisoner, to put to the witness ?” 

‘None, my lord,” was the prompt reply. 

The Rev. Noah Rumbelow was next sworn. He corro- 
borated the testimony of his sister on all material points, and 
particularly as to the use made of the royal duke’s name. 

«But as,” observed the judge, “ you never saw his royal 
highness on the subject, had no communication direct or in- 
direct from himself, how came you to credit Whyatt’s unsup- 
ported assertions ?” 

‘© The extreme respectability of his appearance, the scru- 
pulous propriety of his general conduct, and the regularity of 
his habits, completely lulled all suspicion. He could have had 
double the sum had he chosen to have asked for it! Added 
to this was the fact that, on two distinct occasions, while 
living under our roof, parties wearing the royal livery came to 
him on business, and desired to see him alone. I felt con- 
vinced, therefore, that from some cause he was in communi- 
cation with one or more members of the royal family, and 
confided in him proportionably.” 

«When did these visits take place ?” 

«‘ The week in which the Duke of York died.” 

‘«‘ Have you any idea to what they referred?” 

« None whatever ; but I know that in consequence Whyatt 
went, more than once, to the Duke of Rutland’s, in Arlington 
Street, where his royal highness lay dead.” 
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A good deal of time was spent, and considerable curiosity 
displayed by counsel, with a view of ascertaining, if possible, 
the object of these visits. But in vain; no fresh fact was 
elicited. One circumstance struck me, the anxiety shown by 
the prisoner at this point of the proceedings. Hitherto he 
had listened with apparent indifference ; but from the moment 
the visits to Arlington Street were mentioned, he watched the 
evidence with an earnestness he could not conceal. Mr, Rum- 
below’s examination in chief at length terminated, and the 
usual inquiry was made,— — 

“ Prisoner, have you any question to ask the witness ?” 

“One or two, my lord,” said he with his former coolness. 
Then, with a nonchalant air, he proceeded to ply his former 
host with a series of commonplace interrogatories. Their 
bearing was wholly unimportant ; but their object, as it after- 
wards appeared, was to put Mr. Rumbelow off his guard, and 
make him extinguish his case with his own evidence! At 
length, said he, carelessly and faintly, as if he was about to 
relinquish the case in utter despair, — 

* And you swear that I received, on false pretences, sixty- 
three pounds ?” 

“Yes, in all; three-and-twenty from myself, and forty 
from my sister.” 

“* You swear that ?”—‘ I do.” 

“Those were the proportions ?”— They were.” 

* My lord,” said Whyatt, in a respectful tone, “if I un- 
derstand the indictment, it charges me with having obtained, 
on false pretences, the sum of sixty-three pounds, the pro- 
perty of Judith Gogerly. It now appears, that forty pounds 
were all that belonged to that person ; the remainder, twenty- 
three, was the property of her brother. Of him no mention 
at all is made in the indictment. I submit, therefore, that it 
is BAD.” 

“No! no!” cried the owner of “The Cave,” in un- 
feigned consternation, as he caught, for the first time, the drift 
of his tormentor’s arguments; “what is hers is mine, and 
what is mine is hers.” 

“Are you in partnership?” asked Whyatt calmly. 

“No! no!” roared Rumbelow, “and never were !— 
never !—never !” 

“Then, in that case, money cannot have two owners; it 
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cannot be yours and hers at one and the same time. Will 
your lordship look at the indictment? I submit that it can- 
not be sustained.” 

The instrument was handed up and examined. 

“Who drew it?” asked his lordship gruffly, as with a 
jerk, and no gentle one, he returned it to the clerk of arraigns. 
The name was duly given. ‘‘ He ought never to draw an- 
other ; it is so much waste parchment.’ To the jury: “You 
cannot convict on it, gentlemen: it is worthless!” 

And again Herman Whyatt triumphed. 

There was a pause while the counsel for the prosecution 
consulted. It lasted so long that the impression became general 
that no further evidence was to be tendered. At length the 
judge became impatient, and called upon the counsel to declare 
their course. 

“There are three other indictments against the prisoner, 
two of which we shall press,” was the reply. To the astonish- 
ment of the auditory, Whyatt, after listening to the first, de- 
liberately pleaded ‘ guilty.” 

He admitted, he said, the gross and grievous errors of his 
conduct ; lamented the course he had pursued ; declared the 
royal personages alluded to had no knowledge of his practices 
direct or indirect ; and threw himself on the mercy of the 
court. That, by so doing, he hoped to escape with a lighter 
sentence ; and that there were particulars forthcoming which 
he did not care to be disclosed,—was surmised, but never 
ascertained. 

If this unexpected course was pursued in the hope of se- 
curing some mitigation of punishment, and of disarming the 
displeasure of the judge, the address of that learned function- 
ary must have terribly undeceived him. 

His lordship condemned in the severest terms his dishonest 
career ; dwelt upon his audacity in using for his own fraudu- 
lent purposes such illustrious names ; declared that he was 
far too dangerous a character to be allowed to remain in this 
country ; affirmed that his plausibility of manner and quick- 
ness of intellect only rendered the humbler classes of the 
community more securely his prey ; and then— passed sen- 
tence of transportation ! 

Whyatt listened to his sentence unmoved, bowed submis- 
sively to the judge at his close, and, amid a buzz of comments 
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on the coolness and quickness he had displayed, passed from 
the court to his cell, 

** Who and what can that fellow be?” was the inquiry of 
more than one member of the bar. ‘‘ His nerve would have 
graced a better cause.” 

“His face is familiar to me,” drawled out a man upon 
town, one of those omnigenous characters who herd with all 
classes, and pass their life —a very useless one — perpetually 
in public ; “I fancy I have seen him more than once as a 
mute, and a capital one he makes, at the various royal fune- 
rals |” 

How far this conjecture was correct must be left to the 
reader’s consideration. Mr. Whyatt withholds all informa- 
tion. He passed, and “ made no sign.” 


CHAPTER XXI. 


THE PRISON CHAPEL. 


“ Those most conversant with the history of mankind will have no difficulty in 
coming to this conclusion, that, of all the convulsions of nature, those produced by 
the conflict of human passions are the saddest to gaze upon !”” 

Sir James Mack inrosu. 
Ir there be one period more than another when the hardening 
effects of crime are, en masse, forced upon one’s notice, it is, 
I have often thought, during the Church of England service 
in a gaol chapel. 

With what a tableau of the lost, the degraded, and the 
fallen, does that array present you! Around are gathered the 
forger, the burglar, the highwayman, the coiner, and the 
homicide. It is a saddening spectacle! They who talk of 
the dignity of human nature, of ‘the lofty aspirations of 
which it is capable,” of “its inherent nobleness,” of “ its 
glorious and heavenward tendencies,” should pause long and 
anxiously over this picture. Some look stolid, reckless, and 
even amused ; others, hardened, fierce, and desperate. Here 
you meet the glance of stern defiance ; there the ferocious 
scowl of deeply-seated malignity. Many appear sullen ; others 
careless, Alas! where are the submissive, penitent, subdued, 
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resigned? And yet these once were innocent! Once could 
look up to Heaven with a calm brow and a trustful spirit! 
Once they could think of the past without shame, and of the 
future without fear. Once their young hearts beat high, and 
their early musings foreshadowed a long career of usefulness 
and honour! And, even now they are partakers of a common 
humanity, are children of the same great Father, are bowed 
beneath the same resistless control, and must lie down in the 
same narrow dwelling, ay! and claim at our hands every effort 
we can make to soften, subdue, reform them ! 

Among this group was an old woman, whose demeanour 
during the hour of prayer had more than once ruffled me. 
The restlessness of her manner was incessant, and, unhappily, 
contagious. No part of the service seemed to have power to 
chain down her attention. Her light blue eye roamed from 
one object to another, but rested on none. She shifted her 
position, adjusted her dress, moved her hands, her feet, her 
arms, — five minutes more, da capo! It made one nervous 
and fidgety to look at her! Now, some experience in these 
matters has convinced me that this restlessness of manner is 
capable of a twofold explanation: it arises, in some instances, 
from the recollection of quenchless sorrow; in others, from 
the pressure of undivulged crime. 

In either case it was my duty to visit her. I found her in 
the aged women’s apartment, knitting quickly and expeditiously, 
but with that nervous, anxious, restless air before adverted to. 
Her dress was that of a style common in bygone days, now 
almost exploded. There was to be seen the trim, close cap, 
guiltless of bow, with its narrow border and single riband ; the 
well-plaited kerchief, crossed over the bosom, and carefully 
secured at the corners; the pin-cushion and scissors, depend- 
ing by a narrow string from the waist, and the snowy hair 
nicely braided over the wrinkled brow. But for the restless, 
anxious, troubled eye, her appearance would have been truly 
venerable and impressive. 

Addressing her, I expressed my regret at having to visit a 

person of her age and appearance under such cireumstances. 

“Yes,” she replied briskly, ‘a woman of fourscore, within 
the walls of a prison, is rather an unusual spectacle.” 

«‘ What is her offence?” was my inquiry, purposely directed 
to the head matron, in so low a tone, as to preclude, I thought, 
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the prisoner’s overhearing me. To my astonishment, her 
instant reply ran, — 

“ Suspicion of stealing —stealing a watch which I never 
saw ; and which none of the five who swore that I had taken 
it could trace to my possession. But I am here ; though not 
Sor long!” 

‘‘ For four months, I’m afraid,” was my rejoinder. “ Your 
trial cannot come on till the spring assizes ! ” 

«Tt will never come on!” said the old woman firmly. 
“ Four months! ha! ha! ha! I haven’t so long to live! Try 
me! No earthly judge will do that! No! no!” 

“Why, Mrs. Waldron,” interposed the head matron, “ life 
is pee RL ‘ 

‘My name is Winifred Waldron,” interrupted the prisoner 

.shrilly and fiercely ; “as to master and mistress, all that is 
quite out of place here!” 

“ Well, sir,” continued the female functionary in a depre- 
cating tone, and, turning to me, “my heart warms to this 
aged woman. We belong to the same county, and were 
brought up at the same village: and if she would only let me 
advise her !”’ 

« Counsel should do that,” I suggested ; “but, perhaps she 
is too poor.” 

“Poor, sir? oh! no! she is well off; has means, great 
means, and children, who 

“Shall never see their mother within a gaol,” shrieked, 
rather than said, Winifred; ‘‘ that disgrace shall never be 
theirs. Here I’ll see none of them, And, as to means, my 
industry got together what I have. I never begged, borrowed, 
no, nor —let my accusers swear what they will — STOLE ! 
To my fellow-creatures I owe nothing ‘ 

«But to my God much,” said I, finishing the sentence for 
her ; and diverting the conversation into a different, and surely 
more appropriate channel. 

She listened to me for a few moments; and then, with a 
scornful, weary, and dissatisfied air, turned away. 

“Who is that wretched woman?” was my involuntary 
inquiry ; ‘‘ and what is her previous history ?” 

« One that will hardly bear telling,” replied my informant ; 
“ for, if half be true of what is laid to her charge, few have 
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greater cause to dread death, or more urgent need to provide 
for its consequences.” 

“The greater necessity, then, on my part, for information 
respecting her!” 

She has not sinned from ignorance. Hers has been for- 
bidden knowledge. But, sir, form your own opinion of the 
past from what I venture now to tell you.” 

With this strange preface she commenced her narrative. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
THE DEVONSHIRE SORCERESS, 


“ There was another pause, when the young Scot, with a view of still farther in- 
vestigating the character and purpose of this suspicious guide, asked Hayraddin, 
‘Whether it was not \true that his people, amid their ignorance, pretended to a 
knowledge of futurity, which was not given to the sages, philosophers, and divines 
of more polished society ?? 

*<* We pretend to it,’ said Hog arg ‘and it is with justice.’ 

“ «How can that be, that so high a gift_is bestowed on so abject a race ?’ said 
Quentin. 

“Can I tell you?’ answered Hayraddin. ‘ Yes, I may indeed; but it is when 
you shall explain to me why the dog can trace the footsteps of a man, while man, 
the nobler animal, hath not power to trace those of the dog. These powers, which 
seem, to“you so wonderful, are instinctive in our race. From the lines on the face 
and on the hand we can tell the future fate of those who consult us, even as surely 
as you know from the blossom of the tree in spring what fruit it will bear in har- 
vest.’ ”’? — Quentin Durward. 

“ Winirrep Watpron,” said my informant, “has been 
all her life long under that fatal influence, —a passion for 
accumulation. Left by her husband in easy circumstances, 
with a family young, it is true, but not unproyided for, she 
might, in her calling as a sick-nurse, have speedily become 
independent, had she but heeded the eighth commandment. 
Her sleepless attention in cases where danger was apprehended, 
her gentleness and good humour, the firmness with which she 
would combat the wayward humours of the invalid, and the 
fidelity with which she would carry out to the yery letter the 
directions of the medical attendant, insured her constant em- 
ployment among those who could afford her ample recompense. 
Had she possessed principle, all would have been well ; but 
this was wanting, and no cheerfulness of manner, no habits of 
wakefulness, could atone for its absence. From various quarters, 


on a sudden, painful rumours arose. It was whispered that 
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property disappeared in an unaccountable manner from those 
whom Winifred nursed. The dying, it was hinted, were 
stripped of their valuables long before the last breath was 
drawn. Rings were missed ; lockets were sought, and sought 
in vain: the purse of the departed was invariably found 
empty ; and on one occasion, a pair of diamond earrings, 
which were known to have been on the person of the deceased 
lady an hour before she died, vanished a few minutes after the 
event had taken place. The strictest subsequent inquiry 
failed to recover them. All these circumstances created deep 
and general distrust towards. Winifred, which soon became 
fatal to her calling ; her attendance on the sick was gradually 
dispensed with ; another nurse became the favourite ; and 
with herself, at length, was associated a feeling of horror and 
aversion, which ere long embraced the whole Waldron family, 
and which, in a manner, put them out of society. Perhaps 
in the bitterness of spirit with which she watched the decline 
of her popularity, as well as in her craving desire for gold, 
that scheme originated, which afterwards well replenished her 
purse, and provided for her family. She had it whispered 
about that she was capable of foretelling the future; and, to 
those who could pay her well, did so. 

“Now,” said I, interrupting, much to her vexation, my 
grave-visaged informant, ‘ understand me as merely listening 
to you, and giving no credence by so doing to the tissue of 
imposture which I presume is forthcoming.” 

«© What!” exclaimed she, with a mortified air, ‘do you 
believe that the future is always hidden from mortal eye?” 

«I believe the future to be known to the Supreme alone, 
and that none have either ability or commission from Him to 
disclose it.” 

« You will find it difficult, sir, to reconcile that saying with 
what I am about to tell you, and which I know to be true.” 

«« That may be ; but still i” 

« Only hear me, sir,” said she imploringly, “only hear me,” 
—and she resumed her narrative. 

- The clergyman of E—x—th at that time was an elderly 
gentleman of the name of Rhyland. He was an upright, free- 
spoken old man, somewhat precise and peculiar in his habits, 
and rigid in exacting the deference he thought due to the 
cloth ; but very charitable to the poor, and delighted to serve 
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the meanest and humblest among them. He had, it his true, 
his foibles, and one of them was a very mean estimate of 
‘ womankind.’ That ‘incomprehensible part of the creation,’ 
he used Jaughingly to say, ‘had never been a trouble to him!’ 
Many aman on life’s voyage ‘ womankind ” had ‘ wrecked! ’— 
his had been ‘a happier fate.’ He had ‘esehewed the kittle 
creatures!’ He ‘never could comprehend them; and he 
rejoiced in the confession.’ This strain he had indulged in 
more than once to Nurse Waldron, during the hours of 
illness, and she by no means relished the avowal. The 
subject roused some painful recollections. Her eldest 
daughter’s conduct had given occasion for much malicious 
comment; and though the world, as is its charitable wont, 
had drawn the severest conclusions from the slightest premises, 
still there remained reasonable grounds of censure, and Wini- 
fred’s peace and comfort had suffered proportionably. The 
theme itself, the associations it revived, were each and all 
hateful. Prudence slept; the mother and the woman rose 
within her, and she said, harshly, 

“« Wait, Mr. Rhyland, wait; your race is not yet run. 
Lets and hindrances may lie before you, ay, and raised up by 
those whom you most despise.’ 

s° © How P’ 

““¢T never yet knew a man who spoke contemptuously of 
women who did not, sooner or later, rue their influence, ‘This 
is the general law of retaliation ; and you,’ said she, looking 
sternly at him, ‘ will form no exception.’ 

*«« Tell me my weird, Winifred ; tell it me, by all means.’ 

**T could if I would,’ returned the nurse. 

««« Let me hear it now: no time like the present.’ 

«<A future day will do: it’s not so agreeable.’ 

«Out with it. You’ve mystified many, Winifred; now 
try and humbug me.’ 

**<« Be ruled for once, and let coming days bring coming 
burdens.’ 

“** No no,’ said he, jestingly, ‘my weird, my weird!’ 

**¢ Well, then,’ said the nurse, firmly, ‘ since you are per- 
emptory, you shall be obeyed. The peaceful part of your 
life, Mr. Rhyland, is over ; the stormy period fast approaches. 
You will die of a broken heart, and women will cause it ! ps 

« Mr. Rhyland shook with laughter, 
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“Capital! At my time of life,— without one single 
female relative,—living in such strict seclusion,— and so 
rarely presenting myself in female society, to ME such a 
catastrophe is most probable! Ha! ha! ha! Winifred, you 
are an amusing woman! And when I die of a broken heart, 
such death being caused, remember, by the softer sex, my 
will shall contain marked record of you: I will make you my 
residuary legatee.’ 

“<< Yowll have nothing to leave, said Winifred coolly. 

« Month after month rolled away, and left Mr. Rhyland in 
the calm discharge of his daily duties, wearied by no cares, 
and menaced by no misfortune. Repeatedly did he taunt 
Winifred with her prediction, and inquire ‘when the ladies 
were to arrive who were to bring about so woeful a catas- 
trophe P’ 

*«« They are at hand,’ was her reply. 

“* Ay! andso is my mitre!’ was his sly rejoinder. 

“ About this time the little community of E—x—th (at 
that period its pretensions were those only of a small fishing 
village) received an addition in the persons of two ladies, 
whom I shall christen Mrs. Barker and Mrs. Beaufoy. They 
were inveterate card-players: with them play was not an 
amusement, but an occupation. Existence was insupportable 
without a rubber; it was the main business of life ; the day 
was lost on which cards were unattainable. The astonish- 
ment with which their habits were viewed in a retired village 
like E—x—th may be imagined. But what scandalized the 
quiet and thoughtful portion of the community the most was 
this, — that these independent ladies (they lived together) 
generally contrived to collect a party on the Saturday evening, 
and invariably played deep into the Sabbath morning. Mr. 
Rhyland was fairly roused. The moral habits of his flock 
were, to his mind, ‘endangered by the example set by these 
industrious and indefatigable ladies, and he preached boldly 
on the value of time and the sin of gambling. He might: 
just as well have whistled! It would have been equally bene- 
ficial to the lady-sinners, and much less injurious to himself. 
Great exception was taken at his proceedings. ‘ Bigot,’ 
‘Inquisitor, ‘ Mawworm,’—such were the nicknames freely 
assigned him; and very speedily a small, but influential 
party, was arrayed against him in the very parish he had so 
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long and so faithfully guarded. He redoubled his efforts, 
preached longer and more vehement sermons ; and the ‘ inde- 
pendent ladies,’ to be provided against all casualties, took with 
them sandwiches, and ate them in their pew. They pro- 
tested that ‘Mr. Rhyland’s sermons were so lengthy, that they 
required luncheon.’ Nor was this all. They used to groan 
at each fresh division of his discourse, and sigh audibly when 
any particularly pointed sentence, any ‘ palpable hit,’ was 
made at them. But still they came to church, and still they 
held their Saturday card assemblies, and still these lasted past 
midnight! Their policy was crooked; but it completely 
baffled Mr. Rhyland. To many it seemed pointless ; but, in 
the end, all admitted it to have been well-considered. 

** At length, one fatal Sunday morning, when the groans 
had been deeper and the sighs heavier than usual, the preacher 
warned his auditors against the example set by ‘those dis- 
orderly females in pew 49!’ This was sufficient. His words 
were taken down ; a report was made of them to the bishop. 
Proceedings were commenced against him in the Spiritual 
Court, and Mesdames Barker and Beaufoy announced their 
intention of teaching the curate of E—x—th a lesson, which 
he should remember to his dying day. He laughed at the 
idea of their being able to injure him, and, strong in the 
conviction that he had simply discharged his duty, neglected 
at the commencement of the suit to defend himself so effec- 
tually as he might have done. The oversight was great, and 
his wary enemies never permitted him to repair it. The 
words were ill-chosen, and told terribly against him. Un- 
fortunately they would bear more than one meaning, and the 
ladies chose to understand them in the worst. Had he called 
them ‘noisy,’ ‘ talkative,’ or ‘ thoughtless females,’ the result 
might have been more favourable; but as the words ‘ dis- 
orderly house’ describe a dwelling of the worst description, 
so did these card-players maintain, and their lawyer insist, 
that the words ‘disorderly females’ implied women of an 
abandoned calling. In vain did Mr. Rhyland disclaim any 
such meaning ; he had understood the ladies too late. They 
held the winning cards, ‘ played,’ as Mrs, Beaufoy declared, 
‘for a slam, and meant to have it.’ The day was theirs. Mr. 
Rhyland was suspended from his sacred calling, and con- 
demned in costs of suit. It killed him. He never left his 
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room after the sentence was made known to him. His 
friends tried to comfort him, but in vain. He invariably 
answered, ‘ When the ceaseless labours of thirty years, and 
an unblemished character for the same period, go for nothing, 
it tells a man too plainly that the world is weary of him.’ 

« He died broken-hearted, and all but a beggar!” 

The narrator paused, and looked up inquiringly, as if she 
would ascertain the impression which her statement had pro- 
duced. ; 

“A lucky hit!” was my comment ; “‘ Winifred’s random 
shot told well.” 

“Tndeed! Is that all? Is it thus lightly that you regard 
the fulfilment of her strange prophecy ? ” 

«JT deny that it was a prophecy.” 

“Listen, then, to this. You must, you will, view it seri- 
ously, I’m convinced.” 

“‘ Most probably not. A trivial play upon words, perhaps ? 
All these matters are of slight importance.” 

“Not to the party,” cried she, warmly, “for sad mis- 
chance befel him: nor to Winifred, whom it for life 
established —” 

« As an impostor?” 

“No, no,— as a weird woman. But listen. The week 
after Mr. Rhyland’s death, a wealthy family, of the name of 
Muriel, came to E—x—th. It comprised, independent of 
the father, five grown-up daughters, and a youth about eleven, 
an only son. He was a mis-shapen, ill-conditioned boy, 
spoiled by over-indulgence ; somewhat clever and quick- 
witted, but sadly foul-tongued ; one of those, in fact (and 
they are many,) who are ever sowing with the lip the seeds of 
future bitter enmities. As the Muriels had come to E—x—th 
for the special benefit of the young boy’s health, a large 
portion of each morning was spent by Basset upon the sands ; 
and it happened that one day, returning from the beach, he 
encountered Nurse Waldron. She reproved him for his 
cruel treatment of a most patient pony ; and he, unaccustomed 
to reproof or censure of any kind, reviled her bitterly. She 
again expressed her opinion of the cruelty of his conduct. Of 
his abuse she had sufficient self-control to abstain from all 
notice. Arrived at home, Basset speedily made himself 
master of the name of his monitress, and certain dark facts 
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of her history ; while his father, arrogant and purse-proud, 
instead of following up Waldron’s reproof, and pointing out 
its justice, added fuel by his comments to Basset’s anger, and 
inflamed it still more strongly against his courageous monitress. 

“They met again on the morrow, and Basset commenced 
the conversation— surely there are people sent into this 
world specially commissioned to wound the feelings of others 
— by the malicious inquiry of 

“«¢ Who stole Miss Ancaster’s earrings ?’ 

“She was silent, and he repeated the question. She 
replied, — he rejoined ; and after some sarcastic innuendos, as 
to the various thefts imputed to her, the malignant urchin 
expressed his ‘hope that the gallows would not be cheated of 
its due, and that he should live to see her hanged ! ’ 

*“* You will live to see nothing of the kind, young sir 
Look to your own account.’ 

** «What! must it soon be rendered ?” 

**¢ Sooner, mayhap, than you now expect.’ 

“* Well, be it soon, or be it late, wire, you,’ alluding to 
Winifred’s ostensible calling, ‘ shall not make my shroud! ’ 

*«No!’ said she, ‘you will require no shroud from man 
or woman either! God will provide you with one — one suffi- 
cient to enwrap your whole proud family.’ 

*‘ With a laugh which it chilled one’s blood to hear, she 
turned and left him.” 

“‘ T witnessed the interview. I heard the burst of frightful 
mirth with which Winifred turned towards her cottage. I 
heeded young Muriel’s contemptuous smile; and the grave, 
not to say alarmed, look of the listening bystanders. In vain 
I repeated to myself, ‘’Tis but the passionate remark of an 
angry woman!’ The conviction seized and possessed me that 
young Basset’s days would be few; and that a violent death 
would end them. Still it was not easy to foresee how misad- 

venture could possibly befal him; and, in truth, if attendant 
hirelings could have warded off mischance, the personal safety 
of the young heir was fully secured. Independent of the 
groom, whose main duty was to look after bis young master’s 
sure-footed but sadly used pony, a staid, observant, middle- 
aged man was in constant attendance upon the capricious. boy 
when abroad, with orders ‘ never to lose sight of him.’ And 
well, with but one omission, were they obeyed. Walk where. 
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young Basset would, and let his pace be what it might, Mason 
was behind him. Many a laugh, and many a joke did this 
companionship cause among the mobility; at length jest and 
jeer ceased, or, at least, yielded to a deeper and more compas- 
sionate feeling. The summer had passed away, and the Mu- 
riels were on the point of quitting our sunny sands, when, a 
day or two previous to their intended departure, Basset, fol- 
lowed by Mason, strayed down to the beach. The morning 
was fine; and the youth, in his eager search for shells, 
extended his walk, till he arrived ata place called the Point— 
a part of the sands little frequented —at the back of the town, 
and much out of sight. Observing his young master completely 
occupied, as he thought, in turning over the shingle in search 
of agate, the attendant sat down on a sand-hillock to rest. It 
was presumed— for Mason could give no account of this part 
of the transaction—that, overcome by the heat of the day and 
previous exertion, he slept. It was generally believed that, 
detecting his guide’s situation, a freak suddenly seized the 
youth that he would bathe; that he hastily stripped and 
plunged into the water. The shore shelved very gently, so 
gently that he would have had to wade a considerable distance 
before he could get out of his depth. On this head no danger 
was to be apprehended. But a greater lay concealed. Near 
that spot-was a bank of light, soft sand, which yielded to the 
slightest pressure. It was of no very great extent; shifted 
occasionally after an equinoctial gale, or a very high tide, and 
the closest observer gained no indications of its existence either 
by change of current, colour, or increased depth of water. 
Still it was there. The older fishermen were aware of it. 
Among them a tradition was rife that, forty years before, two 
women and a boy, with a horse and cart, had been lost in its 
bed by the inadvertence of the driver. And yet no precautions 
were taken to warn the unwary against it; for a spot more 
uninviting, more unlikely to be the resort of bathers, could 
not well be imagined. Thither, by some fatality, this unhappy 
youth was guided. He was heard to scream twice, loudly and 
fearfully, by a pilot who was returning in his skiff from a 
vessel which he had conducted over the bar. The second 
shriek roused from his slumber the drowsy attendant. He 
rushed towards the spot, and saw the hands of his young mas- 
ter waving wildly above the water as if for help. But that 
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help no mortal arm could render. His shroud of sand en- 
closed him, and holds him till the last great day! ” 

The narrator paused, as if awaiting some comment. 

<< The coincidence is curious,” said I; “but it leaves the 
main question untouched: you surely do not connect Wini- 
fred’s angry speech with the unhappy boy’s end ?” 

“I do, though!” 

“Strange that an educated person like yourself — for your 
manner of telling this tale convinces me that no common pains 
have been bestowed upon your childhood— should have so 
superstitious a bias!” 

“‘ Yes,” said she sadly, “ better prospects once were mine: 
once —but— but—” then in a calmer tone — “ tell me, sir, 
where does belief end, and superstition begin ?” 

«That is a question more easily asked than answered. The 
best mode of dealing with it is os 

< Excuse me, sir,” interrupted Winifred, who had sidled 
up unperceived, ‘I have a favour to ask before you leave the 
ward. Time here passes wondrous slowly ; and, to speed him 
on his way, I should be very glad of a book, You lend some, 
I believe, occasionally ?” 

“IT do: you shall have one.” 

“Now, sir, don’t misjudge me—pray don’t,” continued 
the aged crone ; “ I declare I mean to give no offence — none 
—none whatever; but, if I am to have a book, let — let it 
be one with as little religion in it as possible.” 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
THE BURIED ALIVE. 


“ Slave, thou hast slain me! 
If ever thou wilt thrive, bury my body.”—SHAKSPEARE. 


Tupre are times when, even with the most anxious and sor- 
row-stricken, the heart seems to glow with glad existence, and 
the bowed spirit to throw off its crushing weight of care. 
Trials appear light. Disappointments are forgotten. Inqui- 
etude slumbers. The cheerfulness of nature communicates 
itself to our spirits; and all without and all within speak of 
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renewed enjoyment and refreshed existence. To many this 
feeling is peculiarly present on a sunny morning in early 
spring. The bright green of the trees; the wild singing of 
the birds ; the busy hum of animated being which rises from 
glade, and coppice, and cottage-garden, and hedge-row ; the 
perfume of the flower, and the blossom of the tree; each and 
all tell the tale of living gladness. With the balmy breath of 
morning the Deity is, as it were, forced upon our recollection. 
Nature is his vast and glorious sanctuary, and we adore him 
in the temple which he himself has raised. Thus musing, in 
the deserted pleasaunce of a religious community which had 
long since passed away—a pleasaunce which yet contained 
traces of the taste of its former owners, —fine old trees scat- 
tered in clumps, or gathered together in broad sweeping woods, 
and with their clear and well-defined shadow nobly contrasting 
the vivid green around, it was “ with reluctant step and slow” 
that I turned from the soothing tranquillity of nature to my 
irksome task of marking the strife of human passions, the 
wreck of better feelings, and the ravages of crime. A distant 
clock admonished me. It was my hour for visiting the gaol. 

“Mr. Cleaver,” cried the surgeon as I passed the portal, 
*‘a word with you, if you please! J have just returned from 
the sick-ward, and have seen that old woman, Waldron 3 but, 
really, she requires your assistance more than mine.” 

** How so?” 

* She is ill, but will take no remedies. In fact, I believe 
she wishes to be off —a rare bias in an old woman. The genus 
generally holds on to the last. Such, at least, was the feeling 
of my two venerable maiden aunts, whose tenacity of existence 
had well-nigh starved their dutiful nephew. At length they 
retired, aged respectively ninety-two and ninety-seven; and 
the survivor deplored to her last breath ‘the fatal mistake of 
her dear sister Bessy, who called in the doctors, and in conse- 
quence was prematurely hurried off the stage of life !’”’ 

«* But what has this to do with Waldron?” 

“Something in the way of illustration. They both parted 
with existence unwillingly ; she, after seeing you, will do so 
cheerfully. My questions she cut very short by asking re- 
peatedly the hour, and whether you had come.” 

“Why did you not mention this sooner ?” said J, thankful 
to escape from this merciless gossip. 
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I found the old woman much altered ; she was gradually 
sinking ; her voice had lost its volume, and her features had 
assumed that sharpness and rigidity of outline which I knew 
full well indicated approaching death. She received me with 
a smile. 

“‘ Well, sir, shall I be believed at last? I told you that I 
should hold up my head before no EarTHLY judge. What 
say you to me, now?” 

“That you lose no time in preparing for the award of an 
eternal one.” 

“Good!” she murmured, after a pause; “and it is be- 
cause you have thus and often warned me that 1 now ask from 
you a favour,—easily granted, and not likely, I hope, to be 
denied.” 

«* Let me hear its nature.” 

< HTere I shall die. I know well what this faintness, flut- 
tering pulse, and clammy brow mean. Be it so—lI am con- 
tent. But, dying within prison walls, an inquest must, and 
will, be held upon me: that the law of the land requires, 
Circumstanced as I am, little decency after death, probably, 
awaits me; and very few hours will, I dare say, elapse between 
the drawing of my last breath and a very hurried burial. Now, 
sir, will you — will you grant my dying, my final request ? 
Will you see that I have fair play?” 

“ You wish, —if I rightly catch your meaning, — you wish 
that your last moments may be undisturbed, and that you may 
be permitted to pass quietly away. Be at ease on that point ; 
no unkindness shall be shown you; this is no hour for it.” 

“No!” she returned quickly, ‘that is not my meaning. 
My dread extends beyond —beyond that. I fear ” __ and into 
her fierce eye a tear stole as she spoke,—“ I fear burial before 
death! Oh! prevent it, prevent it!” 

« Don’t distress yourself by apprehensions so frightful and 
so needless. Nothing of that sort ever takes place in this 
country.” 

« T know to the contrary,” said she sternly, “ I know to the 
contrary ; and for years I have dreaded that what I consented 
to in the case of another would one day be visited on myself. 
That day has come! Oh, befriend me, and save me!” 

« Explain to me what you mean ; tell me what I can do, 
and it shall be done. But don’t expend the little strength you 
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possess, — and, above all, don’t waste the last moments of 
existence in exclamations and expressions which ——” 

She interrupted me eagerly. 

* And you too would exclaim, if your conscience were as 
heavily burdened as mine! Years ago—yes! I find I must 
speak — call it Nurse Waldron’s confession, testimony, expla- 
nation, what you will—years ago, a young officer, of the name 
of Helsham, came to E—x—th. He was buried there, labour- 
ing under confirmed consumption, feeble, emaciated, and worn 
down by hectic fever. But the extension of his life was im- 
portant to his family ; and, as a last expedient, a trial of the 
mild air of Devon was recommended to him by those who 
must have well known that, in his case, no air, however 
balmy, would avail. He came into Devon — as hundreds be- 
fore him with ulcerated lungs have done — but to die! His 
family accompanied him. By his sick couch watched most 
attentively his father, mother, and three sisters, not one of 
whom would admit the extent of his danger, or believe that 
recovery was hopeless. Fear, they say, is blind ; so is love. 
Strong affection, sir, acts variously on different parties. Some 
it renders sensitive and keen-sighted in the extreme, others it 
wholly blinds ;—the latter was the case here. The Helshams, 
one and all, were persuaded that ‘ Harry had no radical disease,’ 
and that ‘ the soft breezes on the Devon coast would soon bring 
him round.’ They saw ‘daily amendment,’ while to others 
on his visage was death. But, independent of natural affection, 
his family had ample cause for dreading any evil to ‘ Harry.’ 
He was their prop — their stay; to him they owed every 
luxury they enjoyed; and his death, were that to occur 
speedily, would leave them beggars. They might well reject 
with frenzy the most cautious hint of its approach. Who 
would not, so situated? Their case was this. A self-willed 
grandfather had bequeathed to Harry Helsham the whole of 
his large property, without the slightest provision for either 
his mother or sisters. While a minor, the property was under 
the control of trustees, for the young heir’s benefit, to whom a 
very liberal allowance was made. If he lived over one-and- 

_twenty, he could dispose of the property as he pleased ; but if 

he died wnder that age, the whole passed to his cousin, who 

was his guardian and managing trustee. It was a cruel will, 

and vast was the amount of misery which it caused. The 
Kk 2 
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young man grew weaker ; his sleepless nights, incessant cough, 
profuse perspirations, and hectic fever rapidly reduced him. 
A nurse became necessary: I was sent for. His debility was 
alarming, and I urged the attendance of a physician. Dr. 
D—n—1 of Exeter was called in, In kind, gentle, and cau- 
tious terms the doctor apprised the family of his patient's 
danger. The father, Major Helsham, became outrageous. 
Poor old gentleman ! he had had a stroke of paralysis, and 
was, as most paralytic people are, peevish, testy, and obstinate 
in the extreme. He called Dr. D—n— to his face an ‘ igno- 
ramus’ and ‘an alarmist ;’ told him ‘ to return to Exeter 
and study his profession,’ and vowed he ‘ would never trouble 
him for an opinion again.’ Another practitioner was sent for, 
and he, after exhausting the invalid with a succession of ques- 
tions, declared the ‘symptoms distressing,’ and the ‘ case at- 
tended with difficulty,’ but ‘by no means with pancer !’ 
Nobody told him to ‘return and study his profession 3’ but 
there was one who was very sure such a recommendation was 
necessary. Days rolled on, and, however blind to his danger 
his family might be, the sufferer himself gradually awoke to it. 
One morning, after a very restless night, during which he had 
been greatly harassed by cough, hectic fever, and a burning 
feeling in the palms of his hands,—a common accompaniment 
of consumption,—he called me to his side, and said, 

«© ¢ Nurse, I am about to ask you a question, and I expect 
from you a resolute and explicit answer. Your experience in 
cases like mine must have been great: tell me, do you think I 
shall recover ?’ 


« J hesitated. 

«* © Be candid: you will neither shock nor distress me by 
your reply ; only let it convey your real opinion. Say, shall I 
recover ?’ 

“JT told him I thought it doubtful. He mused for a few 
moments, and then, pointing to his portfolio, said, 

**¢ Write from my dictation, post the letter yourself, and 
observe the most rigid silence respecting it to my family.’ 

‘I obeyed his instructions. The letter was brief, and 
addressed to his lawyer in London. It alluded slightly to his 
increased indisposition, and requested his friend to lose no 


time in repairing to E—x—th, where he wished to consult 
him respecting his will. ; 
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** A journey from the metropolis into Devon was not then, 
as now, an affair of twenty-four hours, and ten days elapsed 
before Mr, Helsham’s man of business reached us. His unex- 
pected arrival threw the family into the most painful agitation ; 
but by the invalid himself the attorney was cordially and 
eagerly welcomed. ‘Their conference was long ; but, as the 
distressed young man that evening voluntarily confided to me, 
very unsatisfactory. Mr. Underwood candidly told his anxious 
client that he could make no valid will for the next three 
weeks, — till, in fact, he was of age. 

**« T will take your instructions,’ he added, observing the 
young man’s distress, ‘ will carry out your wishes in every 
particular, will take care to have the will drawn up, and ready 
in every respect for execution, the moment you are twenty- 
one — till then you are powerless.’ 

‘The inyalid expressed audibly his distress and disappoint- 
ment. 

**¢ Three weeks will soon pass,’ suggested his companion. 

**« But if I should die in the interim ?’ 

**« Then,’ returned the lawyer, ‘ you will be unable to make 
any provision for your family. They must be left to the 
kindness and consideration of the next heir.’ 

“© Tn other words,’ said young Helsham, ‘ to absolute beg- 
gary. 

** And as the sick man repeated to me, during a sleepless 
night, this painful conclusion, his lips quivered with agony. 
I endeavoured to console him: I reminded him that he had 
youth on his side ; that ease and quiet would do much to stay 
the progress of disease ; that no expedient was omitted to 
counteract it ; and that, in truth, the interval, one-and-twenty 
days, was very short. 

** « Not in my case, nurse,’ was his gloomy reply. 

“The excitement consequent on this interview, and the 
feelings of bitter. disappointment which it left behind, were 
prejudicial to him. His manner underwent an entire change. 
Previous to his lawyer's visit he had been submissive, calm, 
and cheerful; now he was anxious, irritable, and impatient. 
No attentions seemed to soothe him, no vigilance to satisfy 
him ; every feeling was absorbed in a passionate desire to live 
over his minority ; and the anxiety with which he watched 
every new symptom, the eagerness with which each morning 
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he scanned the countenance of his medical attendant, as if to 
read his fate there; the restless impatience with which he 
counted the lagging hours, — all this it was painful to witness. 
To himself, moreover, it was destruction. Harry Helsham’s 
bitterest enemy could have suggested no surer scheme for 
hastening his end than his own unhappy suggestion of Mr. 
Underwood’s visit, and the incessant excitement which fol- 
lowed it.” 

«“ And, amid all this anxiety, all this restlessness about the 
present, was there,” said I, interrupting her, “no thought 
bestowed on a higher and nobler state of existence ?” 

The aged woman was silent, and I repeated my inquiry. 

*‘ Religion was not fashionable in that family!” was the 
revolting reply. 

The remark, every way offensive, was from her lips, under 
her circumstances, and within those walls, appalling. I told 
her so. Reckless of all reproof, she drew breath, and hurried 
on. 
“ Twelve of the twenty-one days had expired when the will 
came down. For the first time the family seemed to take 
alarm, — all but Major Helsham. He persisted in saying ‘it 
was only a cold —a severe, and rather obstinate cold. The 
will !—tut! I think nothing of that. I’ve known men live 
five-and-forty years after making their will! A lad with 
Harry's prospects die? A likely thing indeed! If he’s not 
better next month, I’ll take him to Madeira. A sea voyage, 
and a short sojourn at Madeira, will set up any man. Doctors 
run tame about my house, as if it were a county hospital! A 
lad’s appetite fails him, cough comes on, he looks rather 
pinched in the face, and in an instant those blood-suckers, the 
fee-hunting doctors, surround the mother, and groan her into 
the belief that her son is on his death-bed! I beg I may hear 
no more of such nonsense !’ 

** He was obeyed: he did hear ‘ no more nonsense’ on the 
subject. The next tidings brought him were too clear to 
admit of cavil. The day on which the will arrived was one of 
considerable excitement. Its contents were made known by 
the failing youth to hismother. He told her, in feeble accents, 
that if she wished any alteration to be made that was the time 
to suggest it. Tears were her reply; and in an agony of 
grief I half led her, half carried her, to her apartment, It 
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was in vain that I urged the necessity of quiet, and besought 
the sisters to restrain their feelings while in their brother’s 
presence, I might as well have shouted to ‘ The Parson and 
Clerk’ at Dawlish.* The Miss Helshams were quite as im- 
penetrable to counsel, and in taking up their position quite as 
immoveable. The whole family, the major always excepted, 
seemed, I thought, to vie with each other in the noisiness and 
extravagance of their grief. If they knew how obstreperous 
lamentation distracts the dying person,— how it unnerves 
and unsettles him,— how it aggravates his sufferings, and 
hastens his end, affectionate. relatives would avoid it. The 
issue was exactly what I expected. Towards evening, the ill- 
fated young man burnt with hectic fever; thirst, which 
nothing could assuage, parched him; violent and rapidly- 
succeeding fits of coughing distressed him, and rendered sleep 
impossible. Such was the aspect of affairs till about three in 
the morning, when the fever began to subside, the cough to be 
less frequent, and I ventured to hope the worst of that weary 
night was over. Suddenly he spoke in, I fancied, an unusual 
and peculiar tone ; a strange, gurgling sound in the throat fol- 
lowed. I ran towards him — blood was gushing from his 
mouth and nostrils — he had ruptured a blood-vessel ! 

“To raise him instantly, to ring for assistance, to apply 
cold water freely, to hold him upright in my arms till further 
help could be procured, seemed to be the act of a single in- 
stant; and it was successful. He revived, smiled, and whis- 
pered, ‘ Summon my surgeon.’ He came ; approved of what 
had been done ; and told me, what in truth I knew before, 
that this new symptom was alarming; and that ‘the case 
had now become critical in the extreme.’ A second physician, 
Dr. Luke, was called in. His directions were peremptory, 
and he insisted on their observance. The family were ex- 
cluded from the sick-room. Positive orders were given to 
maintain in it perfect quiet. Windows and doors —it was 
November — were thrown open, that the lowest possible 
temperature might be obtained. A single sheet and counter- 

- pane formed the whole covering allowed the invalid. Speech 
was forbidden, In future he was to communicate his wishes 
on a slate. It was singular how completely, throughout these 
trying circumstances, one idea possessed him. His first ques- 

* Two well-known rocks at that favourite bathing-place. 
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tion was, ‘whether he should live till that day se’nmight.— 
his birthday?’ Mis next, ‘whether, in that ease, he should be 
in full possession of his faculties ?’ The reply of the physicians 
was ready and cautious. With respect to his first question 
they told him that they hoped he would live much beyond the 
period he had named ; but that everything depended on his 
keeping himself perfectly quiet, and shunning whatever would 
excite emotion. As to his second inquiry, ‘it was well known 
that with persons labouring under his complaint the faculties 
generally remained unelouded to the last moment.’ They 
again counselled silence, and withdrew. To the weeping 
mother below they were more communicative. They told her 
‘ Noopinion as to the result could then be hazarded. If the 
next eight-and-forty hours went by without any recurrence of 
the bleeding, all immediate danger, they hoped, might be then 
said to have passed away, ‘The new symptom was alarming ; 
but its return might, possibly, be obviated by good nursing ; 
care, Quint, and vigilance.” They then rose, looked grave, 
bowed over their respective fees, and departed, 

“The specified period did not elapse without bringing 
with it a renewal of the dreaded symptom. Again the vessel 
opened, and again life was with difficulty preserved. His 
thoughts then turned to a fresh object. He directed his 
cousin, heir-at-law, to be sent for — express, It was ima- 
gined, for no explanation could be sought or given, that his 
object in summoning Mr. Lemuel Helsham was to interest 
him in behalf of his mother and sisters ; to represent to him 
their destitute condition, should he die a minor; to commend 
them to his kind offices; and, if possible, to extract from him 
some promise in their favour, Such, at least, was the im- 
pression throughout the household, Not that even then, 
wasted and debilitated as he was, the sufferer ever wholly de- 
spaired of carrying out his cherished plan, The will was 
kept in a small blotting-case, on a stand by his side: and 
when he was too weak to speak, he would, on waking from 
sleep, point to it, and inquire, with the eye, if it were there, 
It was invariably, on these occasions, exhibited. He smiled, 
and was satisfied, Poor fellow! it was the one idea which held 
him to the last, 

“The cousin came, He was a stern-looking, harsh-visaged 
man of forty, He scanned curiously, and without emotion, 
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the pallid, sad, and gentle face which was earnestly raised to 
him; expressed in civil terms his ‘regret’ at the spectacle ; 
professed his ‘ willingness to do what propriety would justify,’ 
hoped there ‘ would be no need for his meddling with matters 
at all:’ said ‘the Exeter doctors were thought clever, Dr. 
Luke especially ;’ ‘knew that there was no cure for decline 5’ 
but ‘had heard that while there was life, there was hope !’ 

“The invalid listened; gazed up sadly and piteously into 
that hard, dark, passionless countenance ; caught its merciless 
meaning, and turned with bitter and burning tears away. It 
was the first and only time 1 saw him so moved, 


“ Kighteen out of the twenty-one days had now elapsed, 
Three only remained to torture the dying man’s family. These 
over, the sufferer was of age, and his will valid. It was a 
feverish interval for Mr. Lemuel ; and there stole every now 
and then an involuntary and convulsive movement over his 
hard features, which showed the struggle which was going on 
within. He shifted his quarters to the nearest hotel ; and, 
from a motive I ¢hen guessed not, was unremitting in his ate 
tentions to his kinsman. The major loathed the very sight of 
him; and vehemently insisted on his being forbidden the 
house. But Mrs. Helsham prudently pleaded, ‘ Be civil to 
this man, The result who can foresee? We may be wholly 
in his-power. Oh! make not an enemy of one whose means 
of injuring us may be so many and so various.’ 

“Ah! could she have read the future, she would have 
barred that man from her dwelling, even if life had parted in 
the struggle ! 

* Meanwhile, the subject of so many fears and surmises, 
and I may truly add, villanies, lay feeble and passive on his 
comfortless couch, He was perfectly sensible, and clearly 
comprehended what was passing around him; but his strength 
was so reduced, and his situation so critical, that the boldest 
of his medical men dealt only in conjecture. 

«©The vessel may,’ said Dr. Luke, ‘open again ; and, if 
so, his death will be instantaneous ; or, no return of hemorr- 
hage may take place, and he may sink from total exhaustion,’ 

* But ‘when ?— when ?’ was the point so momentous 
and so uncontrollable, 
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“Time crept sluggishly on ; forty hours alone were want- 
ing to complete his majority ; but whether the sufferer would 
survive the interval appeared every moment more doubtful. 
Weak as he was, my charge seemed aware of the lapse of 
time ; for twice during the day he wrote, ‘Has my lawyer, 
Mr. Underwood, arrived ?’ 

“* It was clear his thoughts were busy on the intended exe- 
cution of his will, at which Mr. Underwood had promised to 
be present. Evening drew in. My orders were, to give him 
every four hours his medicine —a gentle opiate. ‘The ob- 
ject,’ said the surgeon, ‘is to soothe and quiet him, Extreme 
discretion is requisite. Watch him as you would an infant. 
Symptoms of approaching restlessness are evident. Meet them. 
Compose and lull him on the one hand, but do not drug and 
stupify him on the other. Be wary, and be punctual.’ I 
thought I was both: but I was overmatched ! 

* About a quarter before ten on this eventful evening, Mr. 
Lemuel Helsham stole into the sick-room. ‘He called,’ he 
said, ‘to take his last look of Harry for the night;’ and had 
brought with him ‘some hot-house grapes.’ Their ‘ flavour 
might be grateful’ to the invalid: at all events they would be 
‘useful in moistening his lips.’ His opportune present was 
accepted. He then—oh! that I had detected his drift !— 
engaged me in a low, whispered conversation about the weight 
of these grapes, their price, their size. For the moment off 
my guard, I left him, most inconsiderately, for some minutes, 
alone and unwatched, while I trimmed and lighted, in the 
adjoining dressing-room, the invalid’s night-lamp. When 
I returned, the house-clock warned me that the hour for giv- 
ing Mr. Harry his composing-draught had arrived, and I 
stepped to the bedside, and presented it. While doing so, it 
struck me that this new bottle of medicine was considerably 
darker in point of colour than the last. But finding, on fur- 
ther examination, that it closely resembled, both in taste and 
smell, what I had been in the habit of giving him, all hesi- 
tation vanished. He took it readily, smiled, as was his wont, 
when I adjusted his pillows; and waved his hand gaily 
to his cousin, in token of farewell for the night. I glanced 
hastily round, to see if this cordial salutation was returned ; 
and, in doing so, was paralysed by the look of the being who 
fronted me. His gaze was fixed upon his helpless kins- 
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man, and he trembled in every limb; his look was at once 
frightful and incomprehensible. In a moment he recovered 
himself; hoped ‘ Harry’s sleep would refresh him ;” fancied 
he ‘looked better this evening ;’ wished me good night, and 
departed. 

“ Midnight came ; my charge slept soundly. One o'clock ; 
his breathing was calm and regular, and his whole appearance 
that of a person abandoned to the most refreshing repose, 
Two o’clock came, the hour for repeating his composing 
draught ; but his slumber was so profound that I felt averse 
to disturb him, and determiried to wait till three. Before its 
chime sounded, there was an expression about the mouth, a 
falling of the jaw, that alarmed me ; and I hastily approached 
the bed to view him more nearly, The breathing had ceased ; 
no pulse was perceptible. He was gone! 

“ Words cannot depict the agony of his family. It was 
frightful to witness. But no sorrow moved me so much as 
that of the poor old father. For days after the sad occurrence 
he walked about as if stunned by the weight of his bereave- 
ment ; his whole disposition seemed changed. His impatience, 
irritability, and occasional vehemence were fled ; he wandered 
helplessly from room to room, sighing deeply, but addressed no 
one, replied to no one. From food he turned with loathing. 
A dozen times a-day would his tottering steps be heard over- 
head, in the chamber where his dead son lay, He would then 
approach the insensible form, kiss the pale brow, and exclaim, 
as if the extent of his loss was then first understood by him, 
‘Too true! too true!’ It was a piteous spectacle ; but it 
lasted not long ! 


——— 


“ The professional coolness displayed by the medical men 
was edifying! Not the slightest surprise at the sudden close 
of young Helsham’s life was expressed by any one of them. 
They each and all professed themselves ‘ quite prepared for 
the event!’ It was ‘exactly what might have been antici- 
pated!’ The ‘system was exhausted ; and the patient had 
passed away in sleep.’ 

* But, had he ‘passed away’ fairly? Was the result 
solely the effect of disease, or had other agency been at work P 
I had my misgivings! and the more I reflected on the last 
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six hours of his life, the darker was the conclusion I ar- 
rived at. 

** But, if I was gloomy, another was glad ; and the alacrity 
of Mr. Lemuel in urging on the performance of the last sad 
office which the living can render to the dead, was unremit- 
ting. He ‘ begged to take on himself the charge of the entire 
proceeding.’ Who, alas! could forbid him? The Helshams 
were beggars. Funded property, trust-monies, land, timber 
— all were his! 

** At a short distance, it might be three miles from E—x—th, 
stood a ruined church. It was fair in its proportions ; no 
niggard workmanship had been bestowed upon it by its 
former founders. The Gothic arch, and the noble porch, 
and the well-carved font were there. It stood a monu- 
ment of the piety of a previous generation, a reproach to 
the present. It was wholly unroofed; and each succeeding 
winter’s gale threatened to prostrate its toppling tower. In 
its aisles had long ceased to echo either prayer or praise. The 
hiss of the snake might be heard there, and the harsh ery of 
the raven, and the melancholy whoop of the owl. The faith- 
ful worshipper was gone! But the burial-ground around it 
was still used as a cemetery. A dreary and desolate spot it 
was! The grass was long and coarse. The wild hemlock 
grew in rank luxuriance ; the thistle there waved its tall head 
in triumph. The nettle and the fox-glove, and the deadly 
nightshade, throve undisturbed. Fallen obelisk, broken head- 
stone, and massy tomb, open to the prying gaze of each pass- 
ing traveller, told the same painful tale. They spoke, each 
and all, of desolation, loneliness and desertion, They whis- 
pered, ‘They who sleep uere are soon forgotten!’ Aptly 
was the fane called ‘ St. John in the Wilderness !’ and rightly 
was its cemetery an asylum for the betrayed! Thither they 
bore him. 

** But previously:a discovery was made, a sad and woeful 
discovery ; the remembrance of which has embittered every 
moment of my life. 

“I told you,” said the wretched woman, ‘ my suspicions 
of Mr. Lemuel Helsham. They never slept; and there was 
something in the appearance of poor Harry, as he lay in his 
coffin, which I could never reconcile with death. There was 
no symptom of decay. In fact, I had my doubts whether the 
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vital spark had really fled. I said as much to Mr, Lemuel 
the evening before the funeral. 

* © A supposition too fanciful and absurd to deserve atten- 
tion,’ was his reply. 

© «Perhaps so ; but to this moment the body is not cold!’ 

¢ ¢ Pshaw !’ 

«¢ J tell you, sir, that now— yes! now, there is warmth 
over the heart. Examine. You will find I have spoken 
truly.’ 

«© ¢ J shall do no such thing. It is, in my opinion,’ — he 
here called up a devout and solemn air, — ‘ highly improper, 
nay impious, to disturb the dead. They should rest — they 
should rest.’ 

“© ¢ Tcannot! What I have witnessed is unusual. It makes 
me uneasy ; and I shall report it to the family.’ 

« I turned to go away: he grasped my wrist, and said, in 
a voice low, but rendered somewhat unsteady by fear, 

“< Be sizent! If you would thrive, be silent! Here,’ 
giving me money ; ‘ double this sum shall be paid you an- 
nually for silence, rigid, perfect silence !’ 

« Mr. Cleayer, I was poor; I had a drunken, dissolute 
husband; my children were starving and in rags. The world 
was busy with my character. My landlord was stern and 
rapacious. Often had he threatened me; and I was now 
months in arrear — J listened. 

««« Mr. Harry Helsham,’ continued the tempter, altering 
his tone, and assuming an air of disgusting frankness — ‘ is 
peap. Alas! that it should be so! Now, keep this— this 
—this appearance from his family. It would only distress 
their feelings! I wish to spare them !’ 

*«T yielded. His words haunt me still, —‘ be silent, if 
you would thrive.’ Thrive! a curse fell on me then, and has 
rested on me till now. 

« The arrangements were at length completed. Would that 
I could describe to you my feelings when I saw the procession 
move forward, or those with which, two hours afterwards, I 

listened to his poor mother as she took leave of me, received 
the handsome gratuity she held out, and heard her faintly 
murmur, amid the grief which choked her utterance, ‘ A thou- 
sand thanks, Winifred, for your ceaseless attention to my dear, 
dear boy.’ 
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“ Nine weeks aftorwarda they carried to his long home the 
brokenshearted father, On resopening for the Major the 
anolent, roomy vault, which had received his son, poor Harry's 
coflin wae found so strangely, « . « My comfort in, the 
Atrugelo must have been short, A few seconda must have 
closed it, But, buried alive T and others flrmly believe him 
to have been! And now, sir, you understand the feara which 
poswons me? T dread that what T aaw meted out to another 
may be measured to me again” 

Twill see that it is not.” 

You promise me?” 

rel dow’ 

“You will take care that, until the certainty of death ta 
vinible, interment ehall be delayed 2” 

I assented, 

Tam satiafiod,’” was her reply, 

“Tut Lam not: nor shall 1, all you surrender yourself to 
prayer and penitence,” 

'Toemorrow |’ said she, carelosuly, 

"Noy today.” 

“You hurry me; and, besides, religion waa never much 
in my way,” was her atrange remark, 

“ But you have much to anawer for,” 

“ You; but more haw been laid to my charge than, rightly, 
I deserved,” 

“TT muat be plain with yous’ and T submitted to her, 
briefly, the penalties of meeting death in her then state of 
mind, 

“Tlat hal ha! So you are taking me on that tack, are 
you? Ho! ho! trying to alarm me, eh? Othera have 
attomptod it before, That why apeak so disreapeetfully of the 
Gentleman in Black? Hew the beat friend you clergymen 
have! ho! ho!” 

I remained with her about an hour longer, She died at 
midnight, 
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CHAPTER XXIV, 


© sient: Bur, An! now sap!” 


Nay, dally not with time, the wise man’s treasure, 

Though fools are lavish on’t — the fatal fisher 

Hooks souls, while we waste moments.""—Sin Wanren Scorr, 
My promise had been given: and, however painful its per- 
formance, I fulfilled it. An inquest had been held. A ver- 
dict, ** Died from natural causes,” had been returned; and an 
hour fixed by the gaoler for interment, But in the interim 
my wishes had been conveyed to him, and had received ate 
tention. I looked on Winifred for the last time, I paused, 
involuntarily, upon that countenance which not a few of the 
young and the credulous had so often watched, studied, and 
feared. Its aspect was remarkable. ‘The deep furrows of age 
had entirely disappeared. The lines, harsh and marked, with 
which care, sorrow, and the habitual indulgence of evil pas- 
sions, had indented her commanding features, were singularly 
subdued and softened ; and her appearance, as she lay in the 
solemn grasp of death, betokened not the woman of fourscore, 
but one who had barely reached the boundary of fifty years, 

That the final separation had taken place there was ample 
evidence. ‘The priceless spirit had departed ; why, then, was 
my gaze riveted on the forsaken shrine ? 

It seemed to speak of the distant and invisible, There 
was on-the brow a frown of deep and utterable despair, which, 
methought, bore tidings of terrible import. ‘There was on the 
pale features an air of dismay, distress, and surprise, which, if 
Tread it rightly, was fraught with fearful meaning, Of gloom 
and horror there was much ; but nothing which could be cone 
strued into a look of freedom, happiness, and rest. 

I thought of her last frightful burst of merriment, Memory 
called up that outbreak of scornful mirth with which she had 
met and combated my suggestions. I seemed again to hear its 
chilling echo, and I gladly turned away. But busy thought 
would not be baffled. 

“Tf,” I mused, “the departed remember aught of earth 
that interview will recur to her. She will recal its tenor, and 
comprehend its meaning. Her spirit will quail beneath its 
oppressive remembrance when she and laughter shall have 
long been strangers !” 
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CHAPTER XXV. 


AN ILL-USED OFFICIAL, 


“ ‘Well, Chiffinch,’ said the Duke, ‘let them drive on. Vogue la Galevé ! I’ve sailed 
through worse perils than this yet.’ ‘It isnot for me to judge,’ said Chiffinch ; 
‘your Grace is a bold commander ; and Christian hath the cunning of the devil for 
a pilot; but — However, I remain your Grace’s poor friend, and will heartily 
rejoice in your extrication.’ ’’—Peveril of the Peak. 


Tuere is a small, but, I fear, increasing community amongst 
us, who may be called “‘ The care-and-grief-promoters.” Not 
content with the sorrows with which disappointment, sickness, 
and death largely strew man’s pilgrimage, they seem bent on 
increasing them. They never look at life through a Claude 
Lorraine glass. Their medium of observation is invariably 
sad-coloured. Every trifle ruffles them. Every passing cloud 
depresses them. The lightest breeze is ‘‘ sure to bring dis~ 
aster; and the indisposition of an hour “likely to end in 
death.” They are remorseless self-tormentors, With a stray 
member of this community few can have escaped meeting. 
One, a perfect specimen, I well remember in the lady of a 
major of her Majesty’s Royal Waggon Train, whose dolorous 
visage, and still more dolorous language, grievously perplexed 
her merry-hearted mate. ‘ Behold!” was his description as 
she slowly rose upon his view, “‘ ‘a virtuous woman,’ who is 
a crown to her husband. Here comes Mrs. Major —a pattern 
to her sex —who never is happy but when she is miserable!” 

To this community belonged the governor of the county 
gaol of . He was effervescing with indignation the 
morning I had the misfortune to encounter him. 

« Have the magistrates met, Mr. Stark ? ” -— “ They have, 
sir.” 

“On merely routine business, I presume? ” 

** Precisely so: the usual routine business of diminishing 
the comforts, and paring down the perquisites of the unfor- 
tunate officials under them. The debate will be warm this 
morning. ‘The new magistrate is a rare reformer. He talks 
of persons surrendering this claim, and abstaining from press- 
ing that claim, from ‘a sense of public duty!’ Admirable! 
admirable! I must resign, sir; I must resign, They will drive 
me to it. But, the consequences be on their own head. Mr, 
Cleaver, I’m an ill-used man, — I’m a very ill-used man.” 
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His emotion tickled me. In truth I was well content that 
one who, in general, was so merciless to others, should, now 
and then, wince under the spur of authority. 

* T conclude,” continued the governor, “ that you have heard 
the last new order? It nearly affects yourself.” 

* Indeed!” 

“ Strangers are to be excluded from the Chaplain’s Gallery.” 

« Ah! at whose instance ?” 

** That of Mr. Trounce. He’s a Puritan, it seems, as well 
as Reformer, and denounced the practice of admitting them as 
indecent, unseemly, unfeeling. Loud and vehement was he. 
It availed him: the point was carried,” 

“I rejoice at it. In the gallery of a gaol chapel strange 
faces are an offensive anomaly. The attention of the prisoners 
is-distracted. The object of the service, which is to turn their 
thoughts back upon themselves, is defeated. And, on the 
other hand, theirs must be an idle and unfeeling curiosity, 
which can be gratified by the sight of so many degraded 
fellow-beings. Bravo! long life to Mr. Trounce! ” 

“* But no discretionary power is left even to yourself. The 
Chaplain cannot pass the most intimate friend he has, into his 
own gallery !” 

“Still, L ery ‘content!’ It will spare me the annoyance 
of perpetual applications.” 

The indignant functionary looked aghast. He had counted 
upon his last remark surprising me into some expression of 
personal feeling: and the coolness with which I treated it 
palpably disconcerted him. But Mr, Stark, late of Bow 
Street, was not a man to be lightly baffled. After a brief 
pause, with a tone of vexation in his voice, and a viciousness of 
manner which were irresistibly amusing, he doggedly observed— 

“ Clergymen, in general, are averse to interference. They 
don’t like oversight in matters which relate to their own func- 
tion. You, sir, are an exception. Let our masters,’ —he 
laid marked emphasis on these words; he thought he was now 
touching up the raw, — “let our mastERS make what order 
they may, relating to that gallery, it’s my belief you would 
welcome it.” 

** Youare mistaken. There is one order that the magistrates 
might issue touching that gallery, which would be marvelously 
disagreeable to me.” 

L 
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The eagerness with which he inquired its nature indicated 
the governor's latent hope, that some fine summer's morning 
this might make its appearance on “ The Mortification List.” 
Chopfallen, indeed, was he, when to his challenge I answered, 

«An order excluding myself.” 

“Oh!” cried he, in high displeasure, — “indeed! Ah! 
it ’s well for those whose animal spirits are of the most buoyant 
description to jest at misfortune, alight where it may. I can- 
not. ‘The past prevents me. My career has been too distin- 
guished for that. 1, who was for so many years in attendance 
upon the royal family, —I, whose devotion to the personal 
safety of his Prince more than once attracted the Regent's 
attention, and received his marked approbation, I am now 
bearded, checked, and thwarted by a stripling magistrate, 
whose sole qualification for his office is to ring the cuckoo-cry 
« Retrenchment — no perquisites!’ Mr. Cleaver, 1 must and 
will resign |” 

“ Sleep upon it, Stark ; sleep upon it.” 

“J cannot sleep,” returned the incensed functionary. “Who 
can, while being flayed alive ?” 

I allowed that such a position was not the most fayourable 
for slumber. 

The governor resumed in a louder key, “ 1 am an ill-used 
man! and I'll resign! They will then find out what a valu- 
able public servant they ’ve lost. But the deed will be irre- 
trievable. Ah, Mr. Cleaver, my integrity has been my ruin! 
The ball was once at my feet. Once I could have taken leave 
of dependence for ever ; but my sense of honour was keen.” 
He laid his hand upon his heart. “It beggared me, sir ! 
yes, my integrity has beggared me.” 

I thought this latter remark paradoxical, and my looks ex- 
pressed as much. 

“J 'll prove it,” continued he, vehemently, observing, and 
at once comprehending my manner. ‘* You shall hear whether 
there be exaggeration in my statement, that, if 1 am a pauper, 
honesty has made me one.” 

And, without waiting for my disclaimer, or giving me a 
loophole of escape, he commenced his narrative. 


END OF THE FIRST VOLUMEx 
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VOLUME THE SECOND. | 


CHAPTER I. 
THE BANKER’S CLERK. 


** He was an accomplished linguist ; and outlandish, indeed, must have been the 
jargon in which he would have been at a loss for words. One defect had he ; his 
classical recollections failed him; and the awkward result was this — that hence- 
es he could never discern the difference between MEUM and TUUM.” — SIDNEY 

MITH. 


“I map been attached about a year and a half to the 
Street Division, when I received a private summons to wait on 
Lord Castlereagh. You will not recollect him. His lordship 
passed away from the scene before your time: in fact, all that 
relates to him is now become matter of history. Calm, pas- 
sionless, and frigid, his bearing in public and in private were 
Most opposite. In the House of Commons, a more diffuse 
speaker — one more capable of involving his meaning in sen- 
tences of interminable length, — sentences which some un- 
scrupulous opponents asserted had no meaning in them at all, 
could not be found. But, in private, no man could express 
his meaning with more precision ; or place in fewer words the 
subject he was dealing with clearly before his auditor. His 
temper has been described as singularly gentle and equable. 
To this length, indeed, some’ of his eulogists have gone, that 
his equanimity and self-possession were so perfect that no cir- 
cumstances, however annoying, could ruffle him. Did they 
ever see his lordship in private, and witness how he there bore 
opposition and defeat? Ihave! His silent rages were for- 
midable. Few cared to witness them twice. He was a re- 
markable man: but among other features in his character 
which would have borne improvement was this—he never for- 
gave! Speed his wishes ; compass any point he was desirous 
to carry ; procure him accurate information on any doubtful 
or intricate matter; and your reward would be prompt and 
ample. But fail, and your position in his lordship’s memory 
L 2 
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was irreversible. .... Now to the interview. I was desired to 
shun the Foreign Office, and attend him at his private resi- 
dence. I obeyed. He desired me to discover, without delay, 
the ‘whereabouts’ of a foreigner who had come over to Eng- 
land for some unworthy purpose, and whose career of useful- 
ness Lord Castlereagh was desirous to curtail. The Alien Act, 
then in force, gave him the power. He described the obnox- 
ious party to me very minutely. His height, his walk, a 
slight hesitation in his speech ; the colour of the eyes; a scar 
near the left temple; all these minute particulars were seve- 
rally pointed out, and despatch insisted on. No clue could 
Lord Castlereagh give me as to the habits, associates, or haunts 
of the suspected party. On all these points he professed en- 
tire ignorance. The pecuniary recompense attendant on suc~ 
cess was tempting. To this was added the promise of future 
advancement. And his lordship wound up the interview with 
the remark, ‘ The Count de Chabotiére is assuredly somewhere 
in the metropolis ; and, if so, accessible to the police. You 
must produce him! ’ 

“TI bowed and withdrew. 

«The anxiety evinced by my employer, to nab this delin- 
quent foreigner, naturally roused my curiosity as to his real or 
presumed offence. But on this head no hint escaped the lips 
of the cautious diplomatist. Afterwards 1 discovered, from a 
stray expression, that the Count’s object was to surprise that 
well-fed, good-humoured old gentleman, who was then living 
at Hartwell; who loved his ease much, and a well-spread 
board more ; whom Fortune, a few years afterwards, perplexed 
with the cares and perils of a crown; and whom the Holy 
Alliance with difficulty kept upon a throne at the point of the 
bayonet. It was not till many months afterwards that the 
future Louis XVIII. was apprised of the scheme of Monsieur 
Chabotiére, and the complicated villanies of which he was the 
intended victim. 

« Days elapsed without my making much progress in my 
task. ‘The chagrin of Lord Castlereagh was great, and my 
hope of securing his patronage proportionably faint, when the 
passion for play, common to most Frenchmen, occurred to 
me, and suggested that possibly the exotic might be met with 
in some gambling den! By dint of cautious but unceasing 
inquiry, unmeasured bribery and weighty promises, I at length 
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discovered that in a certain low gaming-house, near Leicester 
Fields, much frequented by foreigners, a party had for two 
successive nights been seen, whom by description I recognised 
as the long-sought Frenchman. 

** A golden key, and a clever disguise, procured me admit- 
tance. In a large ill-lighted room, shabbily furnished, and 
redolent with cigar-smoke, was a vouge et noir table. On it 
were fixed the eyes of a motley group ; all anxious, all ear- 
nest, and all looking more or less miserable, haggard, suspi- 
cious, and vindictive. The stakes were not high. It was ‘a 
silver hell.” But in strange disproportion to the smallness of 
the stake was the agony of those who lost, and the exultation 
of those who won. One common nature was exhibited under 
the most diversified aspect. Hope, fear, joy, despair, all were 
there. ‘The bitter execration, the clenched fist, the frowning 
brow, the straining eye, the smile of triumph, the gasp of 
agony, told too truly of the strife which contending passions 
there were waging. It was a loathsome spectacle; and yet 
we are told that gaming is a ‘ gentlemanly vice!’ How vue 
Fienp below must laugh at our nice distinctions ! 

“The room filled. I looked on; probably the most un- 
concerned, and certainly a inost amused spectator. The jar- 
gon was strange enough. Lach nation on the globe seemed to 
have sent its representative. But French was the language 
generally spoken; and in all dialects, and with all accents, 
My disguise was so good that I defied detection: and the im- 
pression of perfect security lent added confidence to my scru- 
tiny of those around me. In none could I detect Monsieur de 
Chabétiére. The only person who at all resembled him was a 
stout, burly man, who answered to the name of ‘Jack Vin- 
cent ;’ spoke English fluently ; and growled and cursed in 
British with a heartiness and emphasis truly national. One 
amid the moving group long arrested my notice ; an aged man, 
with white moustache and snowy hair; from his accent a 
German ; and from the coolness and pertinacity with which 
he confronted the most untoward fortune, a practised and de- 
termined gamester. While I watched ‘his play, and admired 
the calmness with which he paid his losses, it struck me that 
his features were not strange to me. Another gaze. ‘No; 
it is mere fancy! I have watched the old German so intently 
that present familiarity with his countenance has conjured up 

L 3 
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the phantom of previous intimacy. Yes! it is delusion alto- 
gether. We have now met for the first time.’ 

“TI had reasoned myself into this conviction, when the 
white-headed gamester spoke. Again I was startled. The 
fulness and firmness of the voice contrasted strangely with the 
advanced age and apparent feebleness of the speaker, The 
voice was that of a young man of eight-and-twenty. The 
hoary foreigner looked at least sixty-five. ‘ There is mystery 
here,’ was my conclusion; ‘ mystery and disguise! Is the 
appearance of age assumed ? Can I Four struck. The 
manager rose and declared the table closed. In silence his 
visitors understood and obeyed the signal: and in a few mo- 
ments the room was empty. My walk homewards was dispi- 
rited enough; and my rest sufficiently broken. I had been 
misled, The count was not among the visitors in Street. 
That was quite certain. But, would that explanation satisfy 
Lord Castlereagh? I had grievous apprehensions upon the 
point. Then, again, who was the losing gamester? Some 
strong motive there must be for the assumption of age! Could 
he be the Count de Chabotiere? No! my judgment rejected 
that conclusion instantly. While revolving in my mind the 
perplexities of my position, and inwardly cursing my own folly 
for embarking in the scheme, my muddy reminiscences cleared 
up as if by magic. The white-headed gambler and I had met 
before. I recollected him well. He was the collecting clerk 
of Messrs. Roddams, the bankers, in Lombard-street. Having 
refreshed my wearied spirits with the thought of the agreeable 
surprise with which I should greet the stiff-necked firm, I 
dozed offin high good-humour with my own penetration. 

** My first care on the ensuing morning was to assure my~ 
self of the identity of Mr. Mears, the banker’s clerk, with my 
venerable acquaintance at the silver hell. ‘To this end I pre-~ 
sented myself at Roddams’ about the hour of three, when I 
knew the customers of the firm would be numerous, and the 
clerks in full foree. [was not disappointed. Perched on a 
high stool, before a small square desk, a little in advance of, 
and severed from the rest, with one pen stuck behind his ear, 
and another hard at work on a ponderous ledger beside him, 
dressed with extraordinary precision, and looking a living 
personification of decorum and propriety, there sat the confi- 
dential! Neyer upon this earth did man possess a more 
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valuable set of features! What! couple with that grave, re- 
spectable, subdued visage ‘ Rouge et Noir!’ ‘The very men- 
tion of such profanity would make its owner faint! Play ! 
and within the purlieus of a common hell! The Bishop of 
London as likely! ‘True, the white moustache, and the silver 
locks, and the golden spectacles, were wanting, But — another 
look —no! I was not —I could not be mistaken in my 
man. The Sexagenarian at the silver hell and the demure 
Mr. Mears were the same. Night came on; and again I 
found my way to the reeking pandemonium. The room was 
well filled ; and keenly did I gaze on its slovenly occupants, 
in the hope of recognising the count; but in vain. Nor 
did Jack Vincent present himself. As the ‘small hours’ ad- 
vanced, ‘ the confiential,’ looking as aged and venerable as ever, 
crept in. This night Fortune smiled ; and, after availing 
himself of her favours to the last moment, he retired a consi- 
derable winner, But what mood was mine? At noon I had 
to face the Foreign Secretary. How would he receive me? 
What intelligence had I to give? Bitterly did I recall the 
Scotch proverb, ‘ Woe to them who approach a great man with 
an empty wallet !’ 

*€ My reception was chilling enough, The minister’s brow 
was as smooth as usual, his voice as steady, and his address as 
courteous ; but there was a suspicious, sinister look about the 
eye, a fixedness and bitterness in its expression, which discon- 
certed and discouraged me. In those gentle, persuasive, 
agreeable tones, for which he was so remarkable, he blandly 
inquired, 

«© «What information have you to give ?' 

“© «None: I have failed, my lord — I say it with extreme 
concern — in tracing the party.’ 

*Tlis searching gaze was bent on me for some moments, 
There was a curl of the lip as his scrutiny ended. J saw he 
disbelieved me ! 

* © You have nothing, then, to tell?’ 

*© «Nothing, my Jord, — nothing entitled to reliance: no- 
thing beyond mere conjecture.’ 

« *T understand you, I presume, correctly? You can give 
‘me, you mean to say, no clue as to where that party is at pre- 
sent ; or where he will be to-morrow ; or where he was two 
days since ?’ 

L 4 
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* «None whatever.’ 

«“«Then I can! The count is now across the Channel ; 
will at midnight be far on his road to Paris; and was on two 
evenings during this very week in Leicester Square gaming- 
house. You know it, sir. You know it well. Affect no sub- 
terfuge with me. No one is so well aware as yourself that 
* Jack Vincent’ was the Count Chabétiére !” 

“IT was speechless ; not as his lordship fancied, from guilt, 
but from unbounded surprise. Recovering myself, I eagerly 
and positively disclaimed all knowledge that the count and 
Vincent were the same. 

** «And you say this to me!’ exclaimed the minister, with 
bitter emphasis, —‘to mr, who know that you stood more 
than an hour by the side of this man ; talked to him ; jested 
with him! Desist from such useless asseverations. Me they 
will not deceive.’ 

“Again I was at fault. Here was espionage with a ven- 
geance! J, then, had been under surveillance! This was 
eaves-dropping in perfection! Spy upon spy! I, who had 
been intently watching the movements of others, had been the 
while myself closely observed, and accurately reported on ! 
My mortification was great, and vented itself in the remark, 

‘* * Watched as I may have been, my lord, and suspected as 
I see I am, I have been true to your interests.’ 

** «You are more than suspected,’ was the reply. ‘I have 
proof of your duplicity ; and that proof is the escape of the 
adventurer.’ 

«« ¢ My lord, if the most solemn assurances 

** “Reserve them for another party,’ said Lord Castlereagh, 
with cutting coolness ; ‘here they are wasted. The case is 
clear, I have been outbidden. I promised you much for the 
count’s apprehension. More has been held out to you to con- 
nive at his escape. You have made your election. The 
door, sir.’ 

“* Hear me, my lord, if but for one moment. Your lord- 
ship was my onty employer ; and the terms I accepted ——’ 

* «Were the weightiest. No doubt of it! Lord Sidmouth 

and myself at last understand you. The door, sir, I would 
be alone.’ , 

‘¢ With a thorough persuasion that thenceforth in his lord- 

ship I should find a foe whom no explanation could disarm, 
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and no submission soften, I bowed, and obeyed him. But at 
thirty a man is not easily crushed. He may smart under un- 
deserved injury and wrong; but, if conscience-clear, his ener- 
gies will rise in proportion to the demands made on them, and 
an active mind open out to him fresh scenes of exertion. 

« ¢ At the Foreign Office,’ thus I reasoned, ‘the game is 
up! Why not abandon the court, and adjourn to the city? 
The Frenchman is a failure; final and decisive. Be it so! 
Will the banker’s clerk prove another? Let this hour de- 
cide it. 

** I strode on to Lombard Street. 

“ The head of the firm was in his private room when I 
requested and obtained admittance. He was elderly, thin, 
pinched, and wizened. He gave you an idea of a man who 
had been cured in London smoke ;“and, when spoken to, peered 
at you with two wary, suspicious, vigilant eyes, as if he thought 
you meditated an instant attack on his private purse, or the 
partnership assets. 

“ T told him who I was, and added, that I possessed infor- 
mation in no slight degree important to him. 

«« <What’s the figure ?’ was his instant reply. I was silent. 
He spoke again, and loudly, ‘ What d’ye ask for it 2? 

* « Nothing.’ 

« <Humph!’ was his comment. And an expression passed 
over his wiry visage to this purport, that what was given for 
nothing must be worth little ! 

«<9 whom or what does it relate? To a forged accept- 
ance, or the impending failure of a country correspondent ?” 

s¢ © To neither.’ 

«© To an overdrawn account, or a flitting customer?’ 

** «Wide of the mark still.’ 

«: © Then in Heaven’s name,’ cried the old gentleman, firing 
up in the most unexpected and vivacious manner, ‘ at what do 
you hint; or what diabolical inference do you mean me to 
draw? Out with it!’ he continued, as a younger man stepped 
lightly into the apartment, ‘from him, my nephew and part- 
ner, I have no secrets. Say your say, and have done with it. 
What a cursed shame,’—this was an aside, —‘ that people 
can’t let me transact my business in peace without filling my 
‘ears with their infernal fooleries !’ 


« « My information relates to one of your clerks, who —’ 
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“ ¢ My clerks, sir,’ cried the senior, and he reddened as he 
spoke, ‘are all young men,—nephew ! this is Stark, the peace- 
officer, come upon I know not what alarming errand, — young 
men of irreproachable character. I am conversant with the breed 
of each of them. There is not one whom I would not trust 
alone —alone, sir, —mark that !— alone in the coffers of the 
Bank of England, were such a procedure possible. Their pro- 
bity is undoubted. Now, sir, of them, all of them, any of 
them, what mean you to assert? Men and devils!’ —another 
aside, —‘ that my precious morning should be wasted on such 
cock.and-bull histories.’ 

“Mr. Roddam’s manner when interested is abrupt,’ ob- 
served the nephew gently, ‘ perhaps you will have the goodness 
to confide to me the information which you believe to be im- 
portant to us?’ 

“*To you, or any other party disposed to listen calmly. 
What I have to say is this: —one of your clerks frequents 
nightly, and in disguise, a low hell, where lately he has been 
a considerable loser. Now, if this 4 

““T don’t believe it!’ cried the elderly. ‘It cannot be! 
Eh! nephew ?’ 

** «It’s improbable, certainly ; but, still 

“ « Tmprobable say you! It’s impossible! Saints and angels ! 
how I do detest these foul-mouthed cattle, whose delight it is 
to rack one with tidings of impending disaster !’ 

““* Does this information rest on hearsay?’ inquired the 
younger partner. 

“No, on actual observation. I saw the party.’ 

**¢ Then you saw double !’ 

*« ¢ My relative’s manner,’ the nephew again commenced in 
his deprecating tones: but my blood was up, and I refused to 
listen. 

“« € Matter or manner avails not ; my tale is told. The name 
of the party I have not divulged; nor shall I. If his habits 
are unimportant to you, they must be matter of indifference to 
me. He controls no-loose cash of mine; nor can he bring my 
credit into question. Yours you hold he will not. Be it so. 
Farewell !’ 

©* A nice morning’s work!’ was my half-muttered con- 
clusion as I reached the street. ‘ With court and city I stand 
alike well! In their estimate of me there is the most wondrous 
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agreement. The court impeaches my fidelity, the city my 
sobriety. The first insinuates, ‘ you’re bribed !” the last, 
‘you ’re drunk!’ Oh! happy man! Ob! enviable public ser- 
vant! What a considerate, gentle-hearted, generous monster 
you serve! If I ever again play the part of a monitor, —if I 
ever give a gratuitous warning again, may I— whew ie 

«‘ Have you ever known the luxury,” was the strange query 
of the flushed and angry functionary—he spoke after a pause 
— “ of feeling yourself at war with all the world oat 

My disclaimer was prompt and sincere. 

« Then, sir, you have yet to experience a most delightful 
frame of mind! Oh! it is a glorious mood! and so accordant 
with human nature! Talk of forbearance and forgiveness, give 
me, I say, the man who can ‘hate. I hate bitterly, heartily, 
and thoroughly! That feeling was mine ; and it extended to 
the whole species. Discarded by Lord Castlereagh, discredited 
by the banker, and overreached, as wounded vanity told me, 
by the wily Frenchman, I looked around upon my fellows as 
confederate foes ; and the result was, that with savage earnest- 
ness of purpose, and with a spirit that exulted in misfortune, 
I executed the various repulsive duties that make up the daily 
life of an officer of justice. 

« One morning, on my return from Newgate, after witness- 
ing the execution of three young men for forgery —the eldest 
was only three-and-twenty, and I still hear the choking sobs 
of his anguished mother when she appeared to claim and re- 
ceive the lifeless corpse, disgraced, but still so dear to her,—I 
was told that a middle-aged gentleman had thrice called at my 
dwelling; and had requested, with great earnestness, that I 
would not fail him at his next visit, which he had fixed for 
six o’clock. I gave him the meeting, and recognised with 
surprise the junior Mr. Roddam. Three weeks had intervened 
since our conference; but I remembered the reception then 
given me, and starched myself accordingly. As I coolly eyed 
him— 

«© «You don’t remember me, I fancy,’ cried my visitor, in 
his most insinuating tones, ‘and yet we have met before. 
Mr. Roddam, of Lombard Street !’ 

«©¢Qh! perfectly,’ was my reply ; ‘ our last interview was 
too disagreeable to be soon forgotten.’ 

« «True—true; my uncle’s manner 
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“** Not a word more as to that; no description can do it 
justice,’ 

“ «J assure you he has not had one happy hour since you 
left him. It is on his account that I have sought you. His 
uneasiness is indescribable. He knows not whom to suspect ; 
and yet is firmly persuaded that he has abundant cause for fear. 
Pray terminate this distressing season of anxiety by another 
and fuller disclosure.’ 

“* Great was the satisfaction with which I checked his eager 
manner with the bluff reply, ‘1 have nothing more to say.’ 

“* Surely—surely you will not prolong this agonising state 
of suspense by withholding further details ?’ 

“© T have nothing more to say.’ 

“What! would you afford perfect impunity to a rascal whom 
a single sentence would unmask? Will you permit, by your 
silence, this detestable game to be carried on; that a man may 
appear in the morning the steady responsible clerk, and in the 
evening assume the license of the desperate, reckless gamester ?’ 

““*T have said my say.’ I spoke sturdily, ‘My statement 
at the time was deemed fabulous ; such let it remain,’ 

“*No! no!’ exclaimed the elder Roddam, who had waited 
for his nephew in an adjoining street till his nervous impatience 
could brook no further delay, and who now burst into the 
room, gasping with agitation. ‘ I said it was monstrous ; mon- 
strous for a clerk, mark you, not fabulous : that gaming-house 
scene, for instance !’ 

*“« There you told me, sir, I saw double: you remember 
that remark, I presume ?’ 

“**J recal it,’ cried the elder banker eagerly ; ‘wish I had 
never made it ; express my sorrow that it escaped me,’ 

“Now, Mr. Stark,’ the nephew here struck in, ¢ after that 
admission, —that frank and sincere admission, —~ will you, can 
you, as an honest man, persist in your present silence?’ 

“I laughed. I enjoyed, thoroughly and heartily, the panic 
of these quaking capitalists. It was balm to me after my recent 
discomfiture, 

“<The name,’ said the elder gentleman, in his anxiety quite 
heedless of my mirth, — ‘1 beseech, I entreat you, give me 
the name!’ 

“<T'll consider of it, and acquaint you next week with my 
decision,’ 
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‘The old man turned hopelessly away. He deemed further 
expostulation useless. Not so his nephew. He returned to 
the charge with — 

« ¢You would hardly wish to curtail that old man’s days, 
Mr. Stark; you would scarcely desire, from any feeling of 
pique caused by a hasty and injudicious expression, that the 
close of a useful and honourable career should be embittered 
by doubts, and fears, and suspicions? From these you alone 
can free him.’ 

« <T am aware of it.’ 

« «His life at present is wretched from incessant but indefi- 
nite apprehensions; from this thraldom a word of yours can 
release him,’ 

“ The heartiness and sincerity of the young man’s manner 
moved me. ‘It shall be spoken. Among your clerks is a 
party named Mears. Sift his accounts thoroughly. They will 
furnish a solution to the riddle.’ 

“« Nathaniel Mears!’ gasped Mr. Roddam, senior. ‘That 
decorous, staid, and unexceptionable young man! My protégé! 
A subscriber to all the leading religious societies, and a mem- 
ber —a joined member — of the Baptist church! This is 
awful— awful even in these days !’ 

“« ¢ Mr, Mears, eh? I always said the gravity and sobriety 
of that piece of still life were supernatural!’ So commented 
the junior Roddam. 

< © S¢ill life, do you call it!’ cried the elder gentleman, re- 
proachfully. ¢ Stild life!” 

“< «Did he not,’ was the rejoinder, ‘make it a rule never to 
be seen in public, save in his place of worship on the Sunday ? 
And did you not in consequence, hold him up to his fellows as 
a pattern of propriety and virtue ? And were they not charged 
to tread in his steps? Do you still,’ continued he, with a 
malicious grin, ‘repeat this counsel, and Insist 0” its being 
Jollowed ?’ 

«« «Be silent!’ said the old man, imploringly ; ‘you rack 
me with your inuendos. How shall I ever break this matter 
to the firm?’ 

« «What’s the figure ?’ interposed the nephew, ‘ hundreds 
or thousands ?’ 

«So apparently artless, and yet so consummately artful !’ 
continued the elder gentleman, musingly. ‘1 well remember 
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his telling me that he had never seen a pack of cards but 
twice, and couldn’t, if his life depended on it, tell the nine of 
diamonds from the deuce of clubs !’ 

* « His ignorance was adroitly veiled at the Leicester hell,’ 
said I drily: ‘there no one would have taken him to be a 
novice.’ 

«A groan from the senior partner was the response ; and 
again he asked, ‘in piteous accents, ‘ How shall I ever break 
this matter to the firm P’ 

«< « How it was managed I know not ; but before eight-and- 
forty hours had elapsed certain ponderous ledgers were keenly 
scrutinised ; a woeful deficiency was detected, and the ‘ pat- 
tern clerk’ in custody. I apprehended him at his lodgings. 
His nerve was great ; and his freedom from idle and womanish 
regrets remarkable under his circumstances. 

“© «Ha! the wind up!’ was his exclamation, when I ex- 
plained to him my errand. ‘ I've daily expected this for the 
last six months. I knew discovery must come, and would fol- 
low close upon suspicion. Now to business. I must accom- 
pany you, as a matter of course?’ J nodded. ‘ You will 
allow me to look out a change of linen P ’ 

“* * Certainly ; but to procure it, — you pass not out of my 
presence !’ 

** « My sleeping room adjoins this.’ 

‘* ¢f must accompany you there.’ 

* « ¢Well—well; but your inspection is needless, It is 
far from pleasant to ransack one’s wardrobe under the eye of a 
stranger.’ 

«That inconvenience must be borne. I repeat — reluc- 
tantly enough — that, go where you will, I must follow.’ 

“* He looked at me steadily for a few seconds, and then said 
deliberately, ‘ Allow me to be alone for five minutes in the 
adjoining room — alone —quite alone, and before I enter it I 
will put one hundred sovereigns before you.’ 

** «T cannot listen to you, sir,’ 

“*You think, perhaps, I contemplate self-destruction ? 
No—no ; I am far too fond of life.’ 

“« «J think of nothing. but my duty,’ was my reply. 

**«T double my offer,’ he rejoined. 

« « Unavailing, sir, —unavailing : we waste time.’ 

“ « Stark,’ cried he, ‘listen. Escape from that room is im- 
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possible. Its height prevents it. Nor do I despair of an 
acquittal, A few moments’ privacy may do much for me : 
leave me for five minutes ; for that space on/y, no more ; and 
before you lock the door on me four hundred sovereigns shall 
chink in your pocket.’ 

* * Were you to offer four thousand I should reject it.’ 

«Then, on to Bow Street,’ was his rejoinder. ‘1 know 
my man.’ 

“ The next night he slept in Newgate. 

“The firm did their best—I will say that for them — to 
hang him. They showed no ‘infirmity of purpose’ as to 
his future destiny. Squabble they might among themselves, 
in their private room, touching the inordinate confidence here- 
tofore reposed in the unfortunate delinquent ; but in their dis- 
position to e/evate him they were unanimous. Here it was ‘a 
long pull, a strong pull, and a pull altogether!’ Nathaniel 
was a match for them. He had been ‘ wide awake’ during 
the whole time he was fingering their money-bags. The in- 
dictment for forgery failed. There was insuflicient evidence 
to support it. ‘That for embezzlement was sustained ; but 
even here, so skilfully had Mears confused his accounts, and 
so complicated was the mass of figures, and so muddy the 
statement which ,the prosecutor’s counsel submitted to the 
jury; that, had ‘the pattern clerk’ obtained, as he contem- 
plated, access to his bureau, and destroyed, as he wished and 
intended, certain papers which lay there, —papers which fell 
subsequently, into the hands of the firm, and corroborated their 
charge against him, —it is questionable whether, after all, his 
conviction would have gladdened the hearts of Messrs. Rod- 
dam. As events fell out, Mr. Mears went for change of air 
to Australia.” 

“What did the firm lose by him?” 

“A sum so large that they never cared to divulge it. 
Heavy it undoubtedly was; but its amount they prudently 
made one of the secrets of the firm.” 

“ Surely that was a remarkable feature in the case? ” 

«This was more so,” replied the governor, testily. ‘ When 
the trial was over, and the conviction recorded, and the sen- 
tence passed, Messrs. Roddam sent for me. 

«© ¢ Mr, Stark,’ said the spokesman of the party, ‘the tact 
you have shown throughout this sad business is remarkable ; 
and the firmness with which you treated the prisoner worthy 
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of all praise. You are a valuable officer; and your country 
is—much indebted to you !!’ 

“This was quid pro quo for refusing four hundred sove- 
reigns! his was ‘value received’ for declining to lose 
sight of my prisoner, and preventing his destroying or con- 
cealing any of his papers. JZ convicted him, sir! yes, 7, John 
Stark, governor of His Majesty’s gaol of ! Said I not 
well, Mr. Cleaver, that my integrity had been my ruin? 
That my own disinterestedness of character had been my bane 
through life? I am, I repeat it, an injured and ill-used man.” 

While deliberating what reply I should make to the fuming 
governor, Mr. Pounce loomed into view. He had just quitted 
the magistrates’ room ; and walked— unusual for him — with 
a wary and circumspect step. 

“¢ He is the bearer of important and authoritative intelli- 
gence,” said the governor, eyeing him. ‘ Another encroach. 
ment on your privileges, Mr. Cleaver ; some fresh arrange- 
ment as to ‘ the Chaplain’s Gallery ;’ or further restrictions on 
the mode of admittance.” 

Mr. Pounce drew near. 

“I’ve a communication to make to you,” said that viva- 
cious gentleman ; ‘‘ Mr. Stark, will you oblige me with your 
attention ?” 

“Oh! certainly.” 

“Tt is from the magistrates, and will surprise you.” 

“Not in the least! I can easily anticipate it, They at 
length feel my value, and desire to retain my services.” 

‘Tt will surprise you,” cried Pounce. ‘I give you fair 
and due notice it will surprise you.” 

“Not so,” responded the governor, with a self-important 
air. ‘J am not easily moved by passing occurrences, I can 
guess your communication. Some highly laudatory resolution, 
I dare say. Something commendatory, no doubt.” 

** Not exactly,” remarked Pounce. 

** They don’t propose to raise my salary ?” cried the governor. 

«The magistrates,” said Pounce,—there was a malicious 
twinkle as he spoke in his elfish eyes, — suggest to you the 
propriety of an immediate resignation. ‘They are unwilling to 
act harshly or hastily, and prove to you this disposition on 
their part by this private warning. If unheeded, they have 
then no alternative. They must use the powers vested in 
them, and— displace you!” 


> 
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The face of Mr. Stark as he listened to this announcement 
I shall never forget were I to live to the age of old Parr. 


CHAPTER II. 


THE CHAPLAINS GALLERY. 


“ He that will do good in the ministry must be careful as the fisher to do nothing 
to scare souls away trom him, but allure and invite, that they may be toiled within 
the compass of the net.”” GURNALL, 


Tur gallery, to which allusion has been so often made, and 
which the ex-governor ardently desired to convert into a seed- 
bed of ceaseless contention, was an awkward, unsightly, ill- 
contrived appendage to a building in the centre of the prison, 
called, by courtesy, a chapel. It commanded the entire body 
of the prisoners, and was divided into three compartments. 
That in the middle was occupied by the chaplain. On the 
right sat the governor and family ; on the left, the magistrates, 
and those privileged with the entrée. Where the attraction 
lay, I could never discover. Whether it was that the gallery 
held very few, — that it was generally hot, and always over- 
filled, — that there was considerable difficulty in procuring 
“a pass” to it, — that its occupants were sure of being well 
squeezed on getting in, well squeezed on coming out, and 
thoroughly roasted during the whole period they sat in it, — 
or that the influence of all these circumstances was agreeable 
during the hours of devotion, perplexed me to the last. This 
much was certain, admission to the gallery was a boon uni- 
versally coveted, and eagerly contended for. To me its indis- 
criminate occupation was matter of inconceivable annoyance. 
Why persons of education and refinement should wish to 
worship there, — should like to gaze on the debased multitude 
around them, —should risk hearing the plain, harsh, and 
somewhat coarse appeals necessary for so depraved an au- 
dience, — can only be accounted for on the principle of the 
general perversity of human nature. Moreover, smart bonnets, 
and gay ribands, and bright shawls, are a mockery in such a 
building ; they contrast frightfully with the misery of those 
who are grouped around. Besides all this, the fashionable 
M 
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appearance of the privileged parties distracts the attention of 
the prisoners. I remarked this again and again. Often did I 
note their gaze riveted on Miss Julia B.’s bonnet, or Mrs. D’s 
feather. Could it be otherwise? It was their opera — their 
spectacle — their single glance at the beaw monde during the 
long and dreary week —the only thing amid chains, and 
fetters, and prison gloom, and prison tears, which served to 
remind them of the world they had quitted. Nor was this 
all. More than once have I caught some young audacious 
felon making les beaux yeux at a fair face above him. Pu- 
nishment, of course, followed, severe, and memorable. It 
was necessary ; but I grieved at it. Often have I wished the 
spectator’s compartment shivered into fragments, or, at least, 
that petticoats were excluded from its precincts. 

But if the presence of the fair sex somewhat puzzled me, 
much more did their language. One travelled lady remarked, 

“1 always feel so happy in the chaplain’s gallery! It is so 
pleasant to look down upon so many good-for-nothing, wicked, 
vile creatures, and to think that ruere they are, — all boxed 
up — all safe and secure — properly punished for the present, 
and quite harmless! I wouldn’t lose the sight for the world.” 

Another — she was a highly religious lady — observed with 
emphasis, — 

<* 1 enjoy vastly the service in the gaol chapel! It’s so 
comforting to hear those reprobates talked to so plainly, and 
told wuers, to a moral certainty, they’re going one and all!” 

I thought I should have gone wild when these confidential 
comments were made to me! 

The object of one old woman was more extraordinary still. 
She did not care for excitement like the travelled lady, nor 
did she trouble herself about “ doctrine” like the religious 
lady ; but whenever by expostulation or entreaty she could 
obtain ‘‘ a pass,” in the gallery was she sure to be seated. 
On one memorable Monday the master-motive was disclosed. 

“ T must say,” she remarked, “ I like attending the gaol 
chapel. I prefer it to any place of worship I am acquainted 
with. It is such a safe place to go to. You feel so secure!” 

** In what respect, madam ?” 

*« There are no collection sermons! You never see the beg- 
ging-box go round there ; nor have you ever the nuisance of 
putting your hand in your pocket and rummaging out a six- 
pence. It is a great deliverance.” 
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This was a truly novel view of the economy of a gaol 
chapel ! 

Now and then a magistrate would make his appearance, 
and frown portentously on the upturned faces below. One 
there was, an austere, saturnine old gentleman, who when any 
statement particularly strong was made, — and, alas! before 
such an auditory the terrors of Revelation, as well as its pro- 
mises, must be unfolded, —used to face briskly round to the 
prisoners with an air which said, — 

« That's for you — all for you— entirely for you — it’s 
said on purpose for you—see to it —and make the most 
of it!” 

Another there was, bulky, and of very lethargic tempera- 
ment. A few moments, after the text was announced, sufficed 
to give him over to Morpheus, and soon he was “as fast as a 
church.” When the sermon closed he woke up, and, on the 
conclusion of the service, made a point invariably of express- 
ing his “entire concurrence” in the sentiments of the preacher. 
«A very rousing sermon! Quite the thing for these wretched 
people. Can’t fail to be remembered ! Shall be the better 
for it myself as long as I live !” 

This eccentric had church patronage, and more than once 
had said to me, 

« Mr, Cleaver, should an opportunity ever present itself, 
depend upon it, I'll put you into a snug chimney-corner for 
the remnant of your days.” 

I heeded little the remark. I viewed it as one of those 
speeches which the wealthy and the influential are privileged 
to make to the dependent and the struggling, and which, in 
point of fact, mean —nothing. One morning, after a cordial 
greeting, he drew me aside, and said, 

“ ye heard startling intelligence within the last half hour ! 
My sporting neighbour, the rector of Boreham-cum-Bagpuze, 
has had a bad fall, and is not expected to survive the day. If 
so, my boy — if so— you understand me ?—At present more 
would be unseemly; but, at all events, breakfast with me to- 
morrow at ten.” 

With what anxiety were the events of that morrow antici- 


pated ! 
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CHAPTER III. 


THE VACANT BENEFICE,. 


“ You tell us that your wine is bad, and that the clergy do not frequent your 
house, which we look upon to be tautology. The best advice we can give you is, 
to make them a present of your wine, and come away to better.” 

The Poet Gay to Dean Swift. 

As if to warn me that my career was to be one of continued 
toil; that for me the otium cum dignitate of a benefice was 
not in store; that I was to die, as I had lived, in harness, 
hindrances the most vexatious and annoying intercepted my 
progress to my patron-expectant. Fifty yards from my own 
house I fell — omen sinistrum !—over the street-slide of 
some mischievous urchins, to the infinite damage of certain 
habiliments, which then received their coup de grace. A refit 
was indispensable. ‘This accomplished, I sallied forth once 
more, only to encounter a messenger from the chairman of the 
visiting justices, touching certain returns which that worthy 
required to be forwarded, without fail, by bearer. These were 
transcribed ; at two, p.m. I was once more in the street ; and 
at three found myself in the presence of Sir Francis. 

‘Do you imagine this to be my breakfast hour?” said he, 
testily ; ‘I’ve been expecting you the whole morning anxiously 
and impatiently ; but, no matter, it avails not.” 

«My late arrival, then, has ruined me!” I exclaimed. 
“The living has been bestowed on a more punctual applicant?” 

“‘ Bestowed ! stuff! Now don’t talk,” he ejaculated, seeing 
me about to speak ; “if you love me, be silent, and listen,” 

« One word, Sir Francis ad 

“No; not one word. Again I say, listen —listen. I’ve 
played the part of hearer this whole morning: now I turn it 
over to you.” 

I acquiesced, in torture ! 

‘One of my territorial plagues,” said the baronet, “ is, as 
you well know, the living of Boreham-cum-Bagpuze. Thrice 
have I had to present toit. The vexations, annoyances, en- 
treaties, solicitations, it brought on me were incredible. I, who 
hate correspondence, and write with infinite labour and diffi- 
culty, found one morning fifteen letters on my table, each 
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requesting the favour of “a very early answer.” I, who 
cannot endure strangers, and carefully eschew making a new 
acquaintance, was waited upon, during one short week, by 
eleven clerical gentlemen! Seven distinct sets of testimonials 
were submitted to me! I wished Boreham-cum-Bagpuze at 
the bottom of the ocean! And why the incumbents should 
die in such rapid succession, — unless it were, purposely, to 
plague me with filling up the vacancy, — was a harassing and 
inexplicable mystery. I resolved to institute some inquiries 
on the subject. 

«‘¢ Ts Boreham an unhealthy district ?? was my question to 
my surgeon. 

«« © A very apoplectic country, sir, he replied, with imper- 
turbable gravity ; ‘the pasture very rich ; the work very light.’ 
I presented,” continued the baronet, “ the youngest, healthiest, 
and heartiest subject I could find, and was congratulating my- 
self, six weeks after his induction, that Boreham-cum-Bagpuze 
would never again disturb the quiet of my days, when yester- 
day my old housekeeper sidled up to me as I crossed the hall, 
and, with a low curtsy, observed, ‘ Melancholy news, sir, this 
morning from Boreham !’ 

«<Of what description,’ said J, with a sort of ominous 
shudder. 

“¢ ¢ Alas! sir, the rector has been thrown from his horse ; 
is severely injured on the head; and cannot possibly survive 
the day.’ 

“© «Nor shall I many, with another vacancy before me.’ I 
veered round; tottered back into my study; threw myself 
pettishly on my sofa; and looked at my writing-desk in de- 
spair. Visions of future letters, visits, entreaties, canvassers, 
rose before me, and addled my very brain. This morning, 
while musing, an idea crossed my mind, and I started up ex- 
ultingly: ‘1 can free myself from all my difficulties. I'll sell 
the living.’ 

“ €Can’t; it’s simony,’ said a voice from the other end of 
the room. It was that of my ubiquitous kinswoman, Mrs. 
Cordelia Crawley. 

‘* “Now Heaven have mercy on me!’ said I, ‘for man and 
woman will not ;’ and I sullenly resigned myself to my fate. 

«« «Excuse my abrupt entrance, Frank,’ cried my visitor, in 
that high-squeaking voice which is peculiar to her ; ‘ but every 

mu 3 
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moment is precious. You will think me an importunate 
suitor. I have been such, I admit, of late years ;’ here she 
did her best to perpetrate a sigh; ‘but, to my nephew, 
Geoffrey, and Boreham: it is not, I hope, disposed of ? Ah! 
your bow reassures me. All is, then, well. Pray think of 
him. His advancement is very dear to me; and I have failed 
signally elsewhere. My last rebuff I have never told ye. 
Having met the present Dean of , repeatedly, at Bifron’s, 
the moment I heard of a recent vacancy in shire, — to 
which the dean presents, I drove over to deanery, and 
was admitted. But little time was lost ere I entered on my 
mission. 

**JT have heard, Mr. Dean,’ said I, ‘that the living of 
Beechenhurst is at your disposal. May I ask the refusal of it 
for my nephew, Geoffrey Crawley? He is a very fine young 
man, and would do infinite credit, Dean, to your discrimination. 
He stands six feet three inches in his stockings; and is singu- 
larly accomplished,— the very man, in fact, for a retired 
church in the provinces. His knowledge of country sports is 
practical. He is a crack shot at a pigeon-match, and the best 
bowler but one in the Marylebone club. He has no objection 
to alittle coursing occasionally, but never trespasses; of a 
social disposition ; and the very man for a rural parish,’ Such 
was my request. Now, rack your brains, and see if they will 
give you the Dean’s indefensible reply. He looked all astonish- 
ment, and said, ‘ Your nephew’s qualifications I admit, madam, 
are EXTRAORDINARY : in point of fact, they are far too good 
for any living in my patronage.’ There now, there’s a reply 
for a Very Reverend, for a Christian Dean! O Frank! what 
a mass of heartlessness exists around us !’ 

“* ¢ Self has many worshippers ; and I feel 

“ “Shocked! I knew you would,’ said Cordelia, taking the 
words out of my mouth, and finishing the sentence in her own 
way ; ‘but, as to Geoffrey and Boreham? There is, I hope, 
no previous engagement,—no pledge actual or implied, else- 
where ?’ 

“« “No positive pledge,’ said I, at length permitted to speak. 
‘ It is true, that after the last presentation had been filled up, 
Dr. Drainemwell called once, and wrote twice, to the effect that 
he was most desirous I should bear in mind his brother’s testi- 
monials upon any future vacancy. I replied to Dr. D. cau- 
tiously 
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« ¢ Of course you did,’ exclaimed my kinswoman, who could 
no longer be a listener ; and, reddening greatly, she rose a note 
in alt., and repeated, in tones which made the room ring again, 
‘Dr. Drainemwell! Dr. Drainemwell! he’s a quack; and I 
detest quacks, political quacks, religious quacks, politico-eco- 
nomy quacks ; but, most of all, medical quacks. I’ve cause. 
You shall hear. My brother, Ralph Crawley —he’s now a 
major in the Foot — was in his early days what is called 
“a very gay young man.” One luckless morning, when I 
had been worked up into an agony of apprehension respecting 
a young woman, who, the world told me, was about to become 
my sister by marriage, I bound myself by a written engagement 
that if he would only renounce “billiards, and the milliner’s 
daughter,” I would not only buy him a commission, but defray 
all his incidental expenses till he obtained a troop. A more 
unhappy bargain I never made in my life! Heaven only knows 
what was the amount of his regular expenses ! His incidentals 
were so constant that they rarely left me a guinea in my pocket. 
Open the window! The recollection of those frightful docu- 
ments, that used to come in quarterly, always takes away my 
breath ! He joined his regiment while it was lying near Liver- 
pool, and had gone through his first five drills when he was 
included among a party of seven who were invited by Dr. So- 
lomon to dine at Gilead House. 

“ ¢ Now the doctor, though a quack, and a most successful 
one, was a well-informed man, had travelled a good deal, was 
very conversable, fond of military society, and kept a capital 
cook. 

“© © Ks Madame Marabout, the French consal’s sister, said to 
me in Liverpool, “ C'est vrai, il est charlatan, ce pauvre Doe- 
teur Solomon, mais on dine fort bien chez lui.” 

“ <The dinner passed off well. The wine was in fine order, 
and circulated briskly. And when they had all had enough, 
the greatest simpleton of the set—I forget his name — starts 
up, and says, “ I want no more wine ; let’s have something 
else. What say you? Shall we drink our host’s health in his 
own Balm of Gilead?” —‘* Agreed !— agreed!” In vain 
the doctor remonstrated, begged them to use his cellar freely, 

_to order from it what they pleased, but to spare his laboratory ; 
the whim of the moment must be gratified, and nothing but 
the “Balm of Gilead” would go down. It was reluctantly 
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ordered ; its appearance on table warmly cheered, and bottle 
after bottle — for its taste is by no means unpleasant — disap- 
peared. What was their astonishment the next morning to 
receive a note from the doctor, stating that, as they had chosen 
to forget the character in which they were invited to his house, 
and had descended from the rank of guests into that of cus- 
tomers, he had no alternative but to treat them as his debtors, 
and therefore enclosed his bill, “ Turmrnun Guinsa Borrins 
or Cornpran Baum or Ginwan, 13/. 188.’ That they drank 
this quantity it is absurd to suppose. The doctor, however, 
was determined to teach them a lesson on the score of propriety, 
which they should not speedily forget. Ralph's quota of this 
came, of course, among the incidentals,’ continued the unfor- 
nate woman, ‘and was paid accordingly. It was indeed hard, 
Z, who never took a quack medicine in my life; wouldn’t if I 
was in my last agonies ; never was seen within the walls of a 
Dissenting chapel (J look upon both practices as equally sinful) ; 
that J should have to pay for such trash out of my Tontine 
annuity, did indeed afflict me! I’m an orthodox Christian, 
I’m happy to say, inside and outside! and all I beg is — since 
die I must—that I may be killed by a regular practitioner, 
and buried in a cheerful churchyard! But, Z’m a woman of few 
words !’ resumed Mrs. Cordelia Crawley, after a brief pause, 
‘and must return again to the original subject, —my nephew's 
fitness for the preferment of Boreham. You should hear him 
read, One trial would decide you,’ 

“* He is not a theatrical reader,’ said I, in a depreeating tone, 

“““ Heaven forbid!’ was my kinswoman’s hearty response ; 
‘I’ve no penchant for aught connected with players. My 
endurance in the cause of the drama has been Javish, I can 
assure ye.’ 

*** How so, madam ? ” 

“You shall hear, In the warm summer of ’26, when the 
heat crammed the watering-places with cattle of all descriptions, 
I became acquainted at Broadstairs with Lady Honoria Brig- 
gins. I believe I shall have some trouble to make you under- 
stand her character. In her own language, she was “a woman 
all soul!” This latter plirase I cannot say that I completely 
comprehend myself, I believe, however, it means something 
excessively intellectual, and spirituel, ‘Though how the latter 
term can apply to Lady Honoria, who weighed two-and-thirty 
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stone in her dinner-dress, puzzles me again. But we must 
take her own word for it. She was “a woman avs soul!” 
and she separated on the third anniversary of her marriage 
from Sir John Berkeley Briggins, because, poor man! “ he 
had wo soul.” 

«© © For a gentleman so peculiarly cireumstanced he cer- 
tainly did wonders. He hunted three days a week ; and once 
won the St. Leger. He bred prize-cattle. A pig of his — it 
was so large, poor creature! that it could not walk, and was 
carried round the field by four men on a kind of bier, — was 
pronounced “a perfect picture.” He grew Brobdignag cab- 
bages ; and raised a turnip of such dimensions that three men 
contrived to sit upon it. He was in his glory at a ploughing- 
match ; and shone at county meetings and agricultural asso- 
ciations. Followers and admirers he had not a few; for he 
was an inveterate stickler for the farmers’ interests ; a great 
consumer of brown stout; and never alluded to the malt-tax 
without tears in his eyes. He never blinked his opinions, and 
was in public avery subduing speaker; for, whenever he 
touched on the corn-laws, or the currency question — his 
favourite topics — he lulled his auditors to an extent that was 
irresistibly ludicrous. ‘The parting between this worthy couple 
was painfully pathetic. ‘God help that poor woman !” said 
Sir John. “I hope she’ll come to no harm. I've my mis- 
givings, though! Her friends, however, ought to take care 
of her.’—* Heaven be thanked,” said Lady Honoria, ‘that I 
have escaped from that earth-born creature, Sir John, at last ! 
The man has no soul. At least, if he has, it is among his 
Brobdignag cabbages. Soul, did I say? He has no heart 
even. It’s all gizzard!” 

« ©Tt was a few mornings after this memorable separation 
that I had the misfortune to make Lady Briggins’s acquaint- 
ance. She was going to Broadstairs with one of her protégées, 
to procure for her the advantage of a few lessons on stage 
effect from Mrs. Warner, then playing there. In an vin 
hour,’ said my kinswoman emphatically, and she groaned bit- 
terly at the recollection, — ‘in an evil hour I was persuaded 
to join the party, and advanced my quota of the expense. If 
I had not —if I had not — but to mourn over past follies is 
idle. The protégée on this occasion was a Miss Estifania 
Clayton. Her ladyship was never happy without an animal of 
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this description, and so far had been marvellously unfortunate 
in her choice. One of her protégées, a stay-maker’s daughter, 
made love to her youngest nephew before her face ; and, when 
desired to adopt a different line of conduct, replied, ‘I will, 
madam,’ and the next morning roox the young gentleman to 
church, and married him. Another éléve, a tall, dark-com- 
plexioned, sentimental youth, who was destined fer foreign 
diplomacy, and learnt German accordingly, mistook, as he left 
the house one Saturday evening, Lady Honoria’s jewel-box for 
his own dressing-case, and never came back to explain! These 
were mortifications certainly ; but the present ééve was “to 
make amends” for the backslidings of all her predecessors. 
She “‘ was a genius of the highest order: her capacity for the 
drama was unquestionable; and her Lady Macbeth was to 
efface all our recollections of the grandeur of Mrs. Siddons, 
and her Belvidera to surpass in truth and tenderness that of 
Miss O'Neill.” The chamber of Estifania — by the way, she 
had a thick Dutch-built figure, coarse, hard features, and a 
rough, manly voice, rare requisites for tragedy !—was directly 
over mine ; no language can describe what 1 endured in con- 
sequence, Juliet was to be her first character; and at four 
o'clock in the morning have I been awakened out of my sleep 
by hearing “good night! good night! good night!” repeated 
in all the tones in which a most discordant voice could give it. 
You recollect the passage, I dare say. It is the first ‘‘ good 
night!” in the baleony scene, — 
“ © Sweet, good night, 


This bud of love, by summer’s ripening breath, 
May prove a beauteous flower, when next we meet.” 


And then the rehearsals of that “ Amen” —that grand 
“Amen,” as Fanny Kemble made it, in the fifth scene of the 
third act, would, I really thought, have driven me distracted. Go 
where I would, “amen” was sounded in my ears. It haunted 
me in my dreams. - I have often awoke in agony out of my 
first sleep, fancying I heard five hundred parish-clerks all say- 
ing “amen” over me at my own funeral. No! I feel I 
never shall be the woman I was before I went to Broadstairs. 
That fearful “amen!” and the farewell to the nurse, deli- 
vered, as Kstifania did it, in the most frightfully sepulchral 
accents, — 
“ Good night! God knows when we shall meet again!” — 
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which has often been my lullaby, as I composed myself to 
rest with infinite difficulty — These combined have given me 
such a surfeit of Romeo and Juliet, tragedy and comedy, 
actors and actresses, that the very sight of a theatre turns me 
sick. 

« €Nor was this all. She had no notion of dying! And, as 
her patroness was far too heavy and corpulent to bend, much 
more to fall down and roll about in the various contortions 
that Estifania required, the daughter of the Broadstairs mana~ 
ger was called in to teach Estifania how to die. The rehear- 
sals of all these manceuvres took place over my aching head. 
Ah! you laugh ; but, let me tell you, my rest was so broken 
at that period, that I have never yet recovered it, and never 
shall.’ 

*« The woman of few words sighed here most audibly, but, 
after a pause, proceeded — 

«¢The manager’s daughter, a little, pale, emaciated crea- 
ture, with large sad-looking eyes, and sweet, though subdued 
expression, made her appearance every day at four in Miss 
Clayton's room, for the express purpose of teaching her how to 
die. She was very young, but was a finished actress, in 
miniature, and at a faint, or a start, or a fall, or a scream, or 
a die, quite inimitable, 

“© Poor little soul! I think I see her little, haggard, 
care-worn face, as she slowly ascended the stairs to Estifania’s 
study. She looked half-starved, and I never allowed her to 
leave her-pupil without taking some refreshment in my own 
room. On one of these occasions, when she appeared more 
than usually exhausted, I happened to say to her, “ My dear, 
you seem very, very tired.” —‘‘ And so I may be, madam,” was 
her reply, “for I’ve been dying all day!” But I have wan- 
dered from my subject,’ said Mrs. Crawley. ‘ Where were 
we?’ 

« « Dying,’ said I. 

« ¢ Now, don’t quiz me: I can’t bear it. Any rebuff you 
please but that. The morning is nearly gone ; now give me 
grateful cause to remember it, and promise me the living.’ 

’ © T saw no chance of escape, and slowly replied, 

« «If Mr. Geoffrey Crawley’s testimonials are in every re- 
spect satisfactory.’ 

«© That is a sweeping proviso,’ said Cordelia, musingly ; 
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‘but, however, I can have no fear. His testimonials are first- 
rate. I accept, sir, your condition, said she, turning to me in 
her usual confident tone, ‘ cheerfully and thankfully.’ 

** «Subject to that,’ I repeated, ‘ he is ; 

*« « The rector of Boreham,’ said the footman. The door 
opened, and the existine incumbent presented himself. He 
looked paler than ordinary, shaken, and nervous, —but there 
he stood, 

“ * You appear surprised to see me,’ were his first words, 
after he had bowed lowly to my fair visitor, and shaken hands 
with myself; ‘but I learnt that some exaggerated report of 
my accident had reached you, and I thought the readiest ex- 
planation would come from my own lips. I have had a bad 
fall, was completely stunned, and for more than an hour insen- 
sible, but have taken precautionary measures, and am nearly 
myself again.’ 

“* To describe Cordelia’s countenance at this unlooked-for 
spectacle is beyond me. Every muscle of her countenance 
seemed in action. 

“< Then you are not dead?’ She spoke hoarsely and dog- 
gedly, as if extremely reluctant to credit the evidence of her 
senses, 

“*Not that I am aware of,’ said the young man with a 
smile. 

“*Then you ought to be. You have no business to be alive 
that I know of. Look you, sir, I had obtained the promise 
of your living for my nephew Geoffrey.’ 

“ * Indeed !’ and tlie smile became a laugh. 

“ ¢Very amusing to you, I dare say!’ cried Cordelia, whom 
the laugh had thoroughly and complete incensed. ‘You seem 
much to enjoy the dilemma in which my affectionate zeal has 
involved me.’ 

“ “Can I do otherwise?’ said the young man, yielding to a 
fresh burst of merriment, in which, for the life of me,” cried 
the baronet, “I could not help joining.” 

“Ugh!” cried my kinswoman, as, in despite of all my 
entreaties to remain, she swept indignantly out of the room, 
‘ what a mass of heartlessness exists around us!’ 

“Such,” concluded Sir Francis, “ is the scene I have gone 
through this morning. It dissipates, as you will observe, all 
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course but 3 


“To return to gaol.” said I, seizing my hat, and taking my 
leave. 


CHAPTER IV. 
A BISHOP'S TORMENT. 


“A man’s wisdom is his best friend, folly his worst enemy ”” 

Sir W. Temp.e. 
Tue pace was anything but sluggish, and the pulse anything 
but even, with which I sped from Sir Francis’ presence, and 
traversed the avenue. My morning had been one continued 
round of annoyance, closed by a fruitless journey to the park, 
and a tantalising interview with its proprietor. It was in vain 
that I tried to school my spirit into submission. I chose to 
fancy myself an ill-used man ; and truly snappish and crabbed 
was the tone in which I replied to a rubicund, portly personage, 
who had been hailing me with invincible perseverance for at 
least five minutes — 

< Well, sir, I wait your pleasure.” 

“ Warr! That word sounds well from you. Is this your 
usual pace?” continued my questioner, as he came up puffy, 
and panting, looking thoroughly blown, and rather inclined to 
be irritable. ‘If so, it’s uncommonly disagreeable, and, to a 
man of my years, not a little dangerous—uh! uh! uh! I 
have a message from Sir Francis: he begs you will dine with 
him.” 

“ Much obliged ; but that honour to-day I must forego.” 
And I resumed my rapid retreat. 

« Think twice before you decide on that conclusion.” 

I bowed, angrily, I fear, and strode on. 

« Nay,” cried my.wheezing friend, planting himself imme- 
diately before me, “ we part not thus. Chafed in spirit, eh? 
A losing candidate! This living — Boreham-cum- Bagpuze— 
missed it?” 

Missed it? It never was vacant!” said I bitterly. 

“ The result is the same ; yours it is not, and this galls you ?” 

“ A stranger to me, even by name,” cried I sharply, “I 
deny your right to probe my private feelings.” 
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** Comrade!” said he, with a smile, “ we row in the same 
boat ; but you take at present the weather-oar. You’ve missed 
a benefice, and fume at it; I’ve surrendered mine, and could 
hurrah over it.” 

I eyed him with amazement. 

“* Mine,” continued he, “has been a saddened and strangely 
chequered career!” And as he spoke he heaved a sigh that 
would have turned a windmill. “ I have had to contend with 
characters and circumstances that would have crushed the 
heart of many a country clergyman. The direst evil that can 
beset the path of a peaceable incumbent has perpetually em- 
barrassed mine. J have been cursed with a succession of in- 
tractable curates. Five years only did I hold Foggy-boys 
Rectory, and— would you believe it?—TI have had no less 
than fifteen curates. The bishop told me he was actually 
tired of inserting their various names in his clergy book, and 
worn down by the correspondence which their successive ap- 
peals to him involved. Says the Registrar, ‘ Dr. Varshman, 
your parish is more productive to me than any other in the 
diocese!’ But what was I to do? Was I to be murdered on 
my own benefice >—preached to death by extempore curates ? 
It came to that. Imagine my sufferings under one ‘ gifted’ 
young gentleman, who made a point, whenever he occupied 
my pulpit, of discoursing for two-and-seventy minutes! Mine, 
let me tell you, was nothing less than living martyrdom.” 

** You have been unfortunate, unquestionably, in your choice.” 

“Unfortunate!” quoth he; “ unfortunate is far too mild a 
phrase. Listen. Foremost among my curates was a Mr. An- 
struther, a man of family, fond of his profession, possessed of 
learning, and a very pleasant, persuasive preacher ; but,” said 
my companion, dropping his voice almost to a whisper, and 
looking unutterably solemn, “ he was not souny! His opinions 
were of a very fearful description. He criticised Mrs. V.’s 
cookery, and insisted upon having balm put into a pork pie, 
and coriander-seed among veal-cutlets. That I could have 
borne, had he not maintained to the very last that calf’s-head- 
hash should be served up with a white gravy. It was impos- 
sible to tolerate a man holding such sentiments ; our separation 
was indispensable ; we had no common ground to meet upon. 
To him succeeded Mr. Glossop, in many respects a valuable 
colleague. An adept was he in the management of a parish, 
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and well up to the regulation of a Sunday school, We parted 
for a word.” 

* A word!” I exclaimed. 

* Yes: one word, one single word dissolved our connection. 
You look as much astonished as the bishop did when I gave him 
my explanation. As a reader, Mr. Glossop was careless beyond 
belief. For three successive Sundays, in reciting the seventh 
commandment, he left out that emphatic and important mono- 
syllable ‘nor.’ You may conceive the effect this omission 
produced upon the congregation, Some stared, others tittered, 
and one or two old women audibly onoANED. 1 was annoyed, 
and told him so. ‘I feel quite uneasy,’ said I, ‘at your per- 
tinacious perseverance in such a glaring impropriety,’ 

* ¢Oh!’ cried he, ‘a word or two more or less here and 
there — immaterial — quite so.’ 

“ «But such a word as that —so important—so emphatic ?” 

“¢Tush! they understand me perfectly,’ he contended. 

**¢ Pardon me: they do not.’ 

“ We parted: the indecorum was greater than I could wink 
at. The next curate that plagued me was a Mr, Whynniatt. 
He had no particular excellence, and no very striking defect. 
His sermons, though plain, were singularly equal; his means 
were ample ; and his habits benevolent. But he was a bigot. 
You must know that my partiality for a rubber at bowls is 
great; and that the pleasure with which I frequent, to this 
hour, the Coverly bowling-green is indescribable. Many of 
my curates I made proficients ; but Mr. Whynniatt positively 
refused to learn. In vain I hinted to him the value of an 
acquisition which, both for himself and others, would wile 
away many an idle hour, 

“¢ A clergyman,’ said he sturdily, ‘ should have no idle hour.’ 

** But he is human, and therefore requires relaxation and 
recreation.’ ' 

“ «Then let his recreations and relaxations be harmless in 
themselves, and unobjectionable in the eyes of others,’ 

“ ¢ This is both.” 

“*No:; it is neither. The losing party is subject to a 
penalty ; and, as to propriety, what can be more absurd than 
seeing half a dozen clergymen playing a game of ninepins ?’ 

‘“€ When a curate thinks proper to lecture his incumbent,” 
observed my companion with an air of dignity, the “ dissolu- 
tion of their connection is immediate and inevitable. 
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« Mr. Whynniatt gave way to Mr. Easthope, an accom- 
plished young man, full of ardour and enthusiasm, and from 
him I parted with some regret ; but it was unavoidable. He 
did not mind his stops! Wis sermons were good, but he 
raced through them. And as to the preliminary services, 
what think you of the General Thanksgiving, and the Prayer 
for the Church Militant being read without one single stop ? 
It was really too horrible.” ' 

«© And could you prevail on yourself to part with this young 
man, ‘ full of ardour and enthusiasm,’ merely because he read 
the service somewhat faster than ordinary ?” 

« Fast, Sir! I tell you it was a gallop! And no venial 
fault either! Think of the serious consequences of not keep- 
ing your stops! What lost Wanstead ; Lord his 
noble oaks; and Lady her splendid diamonds? What 
exiled Sir Harry ; outlawed Sir Charles 3; and made 
a blackleg of Colonel nee 

I began to ruminate. é 

« Sir,” said I, at length, “ I am profoundly penetrated 
with the truth of your position ; serious indeed are the con- 
sequences of not keeping your stops.” 

«© Your admission,” said my companion, *‘ does you infinite 
honour. ‘Tell me not of the man who can go, but who can 
stop. I remarked as much,” continued Dr. Varshman, “ to 
the bishop: but his lordship, strange to say, did not agree 
with me! After several other engagements with young gen- 
tlemen, equally brief, and nearly as trying, an unexpected 
legacy fell in, and I waited on my diocesan. His lordship 
looked terribly disconcerted when my name was announced ; 
and gaye me a chilling reception: I told him what had befallen 
me, and added, 

« «This Foggy-boys living, my lord, has nearly worried 
me into my grave ; and therefore I have made up my mind to 
resign it, which will be — 

«<¢ The best thing you can do,’ said his lordship, with the 
most extraordinary change of countenance, and the most agree- 
able smile. 

«Tam not quite sure, my lord, of that; but my retire- 
ment will be unquestionably a great relief —’ 

«‘ ¢ To all parties, observed the bishop, as he filled up the 
sentence with unparalleled promptness,” 
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We had advanced nearer and nearer to the main entrance, 
when Dr. Varshman started. The dinner-bell rang. 

“ Ah! there’s music on the breeze !” cried he, drawing me 
along with him almost perforce into the vestibule. « T’ye no 
music in my soul, my family tell me: the indictment may be 
true ; but,” added he, “ there is a melody, a harmony, a win- 
ning persuasiveness in the tone of a dinner-bell which to me is 
irresistible. Allons !” 


CHAPTER V. 


EDMUND KEAN, 


“ Those you make friends, 
And give your hearts to, when they once perceive 
The least rub in your fortunes, fall away 
Like water from ye, never found again 
But where they mean to sink ye.”* 
SHAKSPEARE. 


THERE must be an innate feeling in the breast of official sub- 
ordinates which prompts them to rejoice over the discomfiture 
of a brother employé. Upon no other principle can be ex- 
plained the glee with which Mr, Pounce rubbed his hands, 
whistled, and whisked round the corners, when the magis- 
trates’ “ gentle recommendation” to Mr. Stark had issued in 
the retirement of that deeply offended functionary. 

“ Monstrous relief!” cried he. “ Well rid of a most in- 
efficient officer! Poor Stark! Thorough old woman; best 
days spent at Bow Street ; dregs reserved for the county. 
Heigh ho! Adieu to the incapables! And _ now for silence 
and the solitary system !” 

**Upon whom is it to be tried?” 

“Truth to say, upon a poor fellow whose history is strange 
and sad enough, and whom I would fain befriend, A passion 
for the drama has ruined him. I once was held by the same 
mania myself. ‘ Pounce!’ was the constant cry of my old 
master, Bowden, of Exeter, ‘if you would thrive, avoid the 
fellowship of singing men and singing women !’ Lyppyatt 
Was never so warned ; or, if he was, has turned a deaf ear to 
his monitor. Those professionals are a fascinating set of peo- 
ple to deal with.” 
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“JT can scarcely imagine their crossing your path, Mr. 
Pounce.” 

«J was not always the formal, precise, matter-of-fact per- 
son I now am,” said the magistrate’s functionary, with a 
reproachful air ; “ saddened and callous as I now seem, sir, — 
once, once I had a lively and ready sympathy with the noble 
and the elevated, the spirit-stirring and the refined. But, 
look at my position. Who can do other than deteriorate amid 
duties like mine? Heaven help me! So much do I daily 
hear of crime and punishment ; so frequently have I to gaze 
on the dark and scowling visage of the felon and the transport, 
that I am tempted sometimes to doubt whether I have not 
committed arson or burglary myself! . But be the present 
what it may, the past is mine own. My recollections carry 
me back to Kean, living in the little feather-cleaner’s lodgings 
in Exeter ; and teaching dancing to eke out a scanty livelihood. 
I can say, what few can, that I have seen the great tragedian 
play Harlequin for his own benefit ; supped with him after- 
wards, and left him sober! I knew him well in early life ; 
often met him at the house of his kind and judicious Exeter 
patron — Mr. Nation.” : 

“Indeed! I thought that office had been sustained by 
Dr. Drury?” 

‘Dr. Drury lived at Starcross,” returned Pounce; “ Mr. 
Nation at Exeter ; ample justice has, in my humble judgment, 
been done to the doctor’s early and decided appreciation of 
Kean’s genius ; lighter mention made than ought to have been 
of Mr. Nation’s opportune and generous assistance. Mr. Na- 
tion himself was a man of no ordinary genius. He presented 
in his own person a lively instance how a man, by the mere 
force of talent, industry, and tact, can rise to a thoroughly 
independent and somewhat influential position. This he never 
forgot ; and with true nobility of mind would say, ‘ I remem- 
ber my own struggles; the scramble I had to maintain my 
footing ; the pains many took to keep me down ; and the little 
aid I received in toiling up; and can I see genius like that 
man’s battling with poverty, and look on unmoved? No; not 
while the gout leaves William Nation the power of thinking 
and acting.’ He it was who urged on Kean the selection of 
Shylock as the character in which to test the feeling of a Lon- 
don audience. ‘ His eye, sir,’ he was wont to say, ‘is the best 
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comment on the text. Scan him as he whets the knife, eager 
to cut the pound of flesh from his bankrupt Christian debtor ! 
Who that has seen it can forget the expression with which it 
gleams? Jt is all light. Sparks seem to flash from it. Tat 
will a London audience fail to mark and appreciate? Will 
that not tell? I know human nature better.’ ” 

“ Had he then mixed much and largely with society ?” 

* He had lived all his life with his eyes open,” was the re- 
ply of Pounce ; “ and certainly some of his views of human 
nature, if somewhat sternly coloured, were divertingly droll. 
At the period to which I refer Bishop held the see of 
Exeter. He had been in the army ; was a finished courtier ; 
and stood high in favour with the regent. You may imagine 
his lordship was not peculiarly starched in his ideas, — was 
not claimed or lauded by any of the Wilberforce school, — 
when I tell you that frequently might he be seen driving four- 
in-hand on the Heavitree road ; or during the race week making 
his way toward Haldon. He was an admirable whip ; but it 
always struck me, who am not over-precise, that the black silk 
apron, clerical hat, and episcopal wig, looked a little outré on 
the driving-box. Independent of his penchant for the reins, 
Dr. (by the way, no one ever called him, much as he 
was flattered, ‘a saintly bishop,’) liked a rubber ; and was an 
adept in whist. A constant guest when in London at Carlton 
House, it was understood that in forming the prince’s card- 
table the Bishop of Exeter should be included. But that 
illustrious individual, who agreed so ill with his wife, and so 
well with his ministers, was not a very nice observer of times 
and seasons, and would frequently have his rubber on a 
Sunday. The bishop’s sense both of hearing and seeing was 
wonderfully dependent upon times and circumstances. It was 
marvellous how suddenly blind and deaf he became while 
breathing the palace atmosphere. But this Sunday amusement 
was more than he could wink at. He would neither play with 
the prince nor against him. He cut the card-table — till 
twelve o'clock! and during the interval stood behind the 
prince’s chair, amusing the royal Amphitryon with his courtly 
gossip ; and shuffling, by royal command, the prince’s cards. 
Mr. Nation became acquainted with this trait of character, 
and preserved it. In two life-like sketches — he caricatured 
admirably — he presented ‘ Life on the Heayitree Road 3’ and 
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‘Sunday Night at Carlton House.’ The latter drawing was 
admirable. The easy attitude and good-humoured bearing of 
the royal voluptuary ; the booing, cringing curve of Colonel 
, the prince’s partner ; the earnest air of the bishop, 
standing close by the regent’s chair, shuffling busily, yet noise- 
lessly, his countenance clouded with anxiety, as having the 
double task of watching the game, and watching the clock, 
which pointed to ten minutes to midnight; all this was sketched 
to the life. The drollery of the drawings was irresistible. 
Dr. Lant Carpenter, who might be considered Mr. Nation’s 
father confessor, has laughed at them till the tears stood in 
his eyes.” 

‘© Mr. Nation, then, was a Unitarian ?” 

« His creed I did not then, nor do I now, profess to under- 
stand. It is his practice I am concerned with ; that was well 
worthy of imitation, The bard says: — 


«« « Byery one that flatters thee, 
Is no friend in misery. 
Words are easy, like the wind ; 
Faithful friends are hard to find. 
Every man will be thy friend 
Whiist thou hast wherewith to spend ; 
But if store of crowns be scant, 
No man will supply thy want. 
If that one be prodigal, 
Bountiful they will him call ; 
And with such-like flattering, 
“ Pity but he were a king.” ’ 


“ You remember the passage, and its sources?” cried Mr, 
Pounce, as he finished his quotation with evident gusto. 

'  « Shakspeare’s words are not easily forgotten ; but — their 

bearing upon Kean ?” 

« J heard him quote them in Southernhay upon a somewhat 
memorable occasion. He was on the following evening to 
play ‘ Benedict’ to poor Mrs. Henry Hughes’s ‘ Beatrice ;’ and 
Mr. Nation, to heighten the mise en scene, presented him with 
a glittering pair of shoe-buckles, and a superb ornament, a 
feather loop for his hat. It is not asserted, of course, that 
the stones were real ; but they looked extremely well by lamp- 
light on the subsequent evening ; and Kean seemed to have 
no slight pleasure in displaying them to his kind patron, who, 
with Mrs. Nation, occupied his usual seat — the front row of 
the stage-box. What fixed the incident on my memory was 
the donor's manner, and the words of kindly encouragement 
by which the gift was accompanied. The baubles were care- 
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fully wrapped up in a bank-note for five pounds; and as he 
handed them jocosely to the actor, the giver said, 

*« « These are yours on one condition, — that you wear them 
the first benefit you take on the metropolitan boards.’ 

“The struggling actor looked amazingly gratified at the 
delicate compliment this observation involved ; but shook his 
head incredulously, as if for him that day would never shine. 

“* «Tt will come,’ said the kind-hearted banker boldly and 
firmly ; ‘and, spite of gout, I shall live to see it. Dr. Collins 
will keep me alive till then, though I never have paid him a 
fee, and never will ; my executors may do that. Well, Kean, 
is ita bargain? Now, understand me. Ere long the full- 
flowing tide of success will bear you along; and real jewels 
will replace these mock baubles: all I ask is, that you gratify 
me by wearing these — these, on the night to which I refer, in 
memory of your Devon friend, and by-past struggles.’ 

“It was then Kean repeated the cited passage ; not very 
apropos, I grant; but Kean’s early education had been 
miserably scanty, and his range of information to the very 
last was limited. Off the stage he was but an ordinary mortal.” 

“The remark does not seem applicable to his Exeter 
patron ?”” 

“Oh, no; there was nothing ordinary in the grasp and tex- 
ture of his mind. His study was that of his fellow men ; 
many a scheme has his penetration sifted and exposed ; and 
many a schemer has the searching glance of his dark, flashing 
eye disconcerted. But, after all, his intuitive appreciation of 
talent, and the range of prophetic insight, which he possessed, 
into character, these were his most remarkable points. Take, 
for instance, the case of Lord Gifford, then a clerk in the office 
of Mr. Jones, the attorney, — warmly Was he encouraged by 
Mr. Nation in his aspiring views towards the bar. 

“Don’t abandon your idea, Robert ; you will succeed,’ 
was his remark, ‘and your success will not be measured. 
Fight your way to the bar ; and, once called, you will make 
head rapidly. I say not this idly ; and I will tell you where 
your forte will lie, —in sifting and weighing given evidence, 
and in eatorting that which would fain be withheld.’ It was 
curious how completely, on the queen’s trial, Sir Robert 

' Gifford verified the old gentleman’s prophecy.” 
n 3 
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“The acute banker,” said I, “‘ appears to have been sin- 
gularly happy in his bold guesses at the future.” 

“His were more than guesses,” returned my companion, 
somewhat testily; ‘none failed. As to Kean, his transit 
from the depths of obscurity and penury to fame and wealth 
was almost instantaneous. Poor fellow! I have seen him at 
various phases of his chequered career. At Exeter, more than 
once, I have been a spectator when he has played, in his finest 
style, to a house that had not five pounds in it. Sadly and 
sorely dispirited did he quit it. At Drury, after his hit, I have 
stood behind the scenes, and have witnessed peers and mem- 
bers of parliament rushing to his dressing-room to express 
their unbounded delight at his performance ; and have been 
amused, more than once, by seeing members of the committee 
of management jostling against each other, in their eager 
haste to present negus, lemonade, and orgeat, to the favoured 
and flattered actor. And mine was the sorrow —saddest 
spectacle of all !—to view him in his decline. He was cross- 
ing the Tyne, a few miles below Newcastle, in a steam ferry- 
boat, that plyed between the opposite shores, so contrived that 
a carriage could be driven on and off it without requiring the 
occupants to alight. A large, heavy travelling-chariot drew 
up; and in it sat a thin, feeble-looking, little man, muffled up 
in cloaks and fur. With the face I was sure I was familiar. 
I bent forward, and caught the profile. It was Kean. A 
woman of colour sat by his side. On the cushions and floor 
of the carriage were strewed various play-books ; torn, dirty, 
dogs’~eared, and disfigured enough. He was to act that 
evening in a neighbouring country town; and thither, im- 
pelled by old associations, I followed him, Alas! I gazed on 
a wreck, — a premature, but thorough wreck. Voice, memory, 
strength, all were gone. The box I sat in was near the stage 
—too near—it commanded so completely the exit and en- 
trance of each actor as greatly to dispel the illusion, But on 
that night its position was important. It enabled me to watch 
my former fayourite closely and throughout. Whenever he 
quitted the boards it was in a state of thorough exhaustion. 
But every gesture was most anxiously observed. His com- 
panion, the woman of coloyr, was in close attendance on him ; 
had evidently her fears as to the result of the evening, and 
gave him continually small quantities of what appeared to me 
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strong spirit-and-water, as a temporary but fatal stimulus. 7 
could have choked her,” cried Pounce, ‘for her assiduity / 
The play was the ‘Tron Chest ;’ and he, of course, Sir Kd- 
ward Mortimer. Long before it closed he was voiceless from 
exhaustion.” 

“ Pit subject,” said I, “for the moralist ; health, talents, 
energies, all profusely drawn upon, and all prematurely spent!” 

*“T would do battle with ye on that point too,” cried 
Pounce ; ‘but time presses. In truth, everything connected 
with that man was unprecedented, and out of course. His 
friends, his haunts, his hosts, all were romantic and out of 
keeping. Was there ever anything so droll as the contrast 
afforded to him and his habits by his host, Miss Hake, the 
little feather-dresser, with whom he lodged at Exeter? Imagine 
a punctilious, precise, correct, and rather timid old maid, of a 
certain age, of very staid demeanour, and matter-of-fact habits. 
Imagine her, I say, the host of an erratic genius like Kean ; 
and yet he lodged with her for a very considerable period. 
She, staid and timid as she was, liked him, and they parted 
with reluctance and regret.” 

* Droll enough, certainly !” 

«And instructive ; for it showed the power Kean pos- 
sessed of kindling strong feelings of personal attachment at a 
period when those prepossessions must have been wholly dis- 
interested. Then, again, his family,—there was much that 
was interesting and attractive in his son.” 

“© Charles?” 

“No; Howard. Te was the most graceful, intellectual- 
looking child 1 ever beheld, And yet, handsome as he was, 
his face was one you regarded with pain. Its expression was 
deeply, touchingly melancholy, It was not the face of a child, 
It had nothing of the buoyant, careless gaiety of childhood, 
It spoke of an early acquaintance with care, privation, and 
trial. Often did I catch myself imagining with how heavy 
an endurance of sorrow his childish years must have been 
burthened, ere that youthful face could have been so deeply 
saddened. My heart has often ached while I gazed on him, 
I had feelings then,” cried Pounce, bitterly, ‘ and some de- 
gree of sympathy with my kind! but now——no matter! He 
died, poor fellow! early; and long, and passionately did 
Kean bewail him.” 

N 4 
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*“Who could have imagined, Mr. Pounce, that your me- 
mory was so stored with theatrical recollections ?” 

“One or two I have,” said he, “of a livelier cast. There 
was a worthy lady in Exeter,—she daily frequented the ca- 
thedral at early morning-prayers, — who was extremely fond 
of Shakspeare and theatricals ; as fond of seeing at her own 
dwelling the lion of the day ; a great stickler for propriety ; 
rigid in the extreme on the score of morals, and horribly per- 
plexed how to reconcile all these jarring tastes to her own 
private satisfaction, and that of the ‘public generally.’ Miss 
O’Neill came to the capital of the West on a professional 
visit ; and this lover of the drama, after grave deliberation, 
called on the stranger to make her acquaintance, and invite her 
to dinner. Her preface was lengthy and magniloquent in the 
extreme. She told the actress that ‘this visit was quite an 
exception to her general rule ;’ talent she thought little of ; 
but ‘character, spotless, pure, unassailable, unimpeachable 
character, that was adorable!’ She then wound up her ora- 
tion by inviting the actress to dine with her on that same day 
(the call was made about three p.m.) at half-past five. The 
tragic queen listened most attentively to this long harangue ; 
thanked her calmly for her politeness, and, with a smile, de- 
clined! ‘She had already dined!’ The lady-caller was all 
astonishment. 

““« T dine,’ said Miss O'Neill, ‘invariably at two o’clock 
when I have to play at night. I then, in thought, assume 
the character I have to represent, and am Mrs. Haller, or 
Belvidera, or Monimia, for the rest of the evening. My own 
distinct existence ceases; and I am for the hour the poet’s 
creature, victim, organ.’ 

“« < To-morrow, then ?’ said the lady. 

**¢ To-morrow I drive over to Dawlish.’ 

««¢ The next day?’ 

<¢<T leave Exeter.’ 

“ «Three distinct refusals!’ cried this living pattern of 
virtuous propriety, who. could not wisely keep her own coun- 
sel, —‘ three distinct refusals in a single morning, and from an 
actress! And no word, no syllable of deep obligation expressed 
for the honour I had done her! 1, too, that am so particular 
about those whom I invite to my table! If that sarcastic 
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woman, Lady Catherine Howard, ever comes to the knowledge 
of it, I shall be tormented by her taunts for ever!” 

** As a pendant to this, take a scene in the vestry of (I 
think) St. John’s Church, Newcastle. Mrs. Glover was in 
Northumberland, starring it, and on a fine Sunday evening 
betook herself to church. The lecturer—his name matters 
not, but I think it was Taylor, —belonged to the rigid school. 
His sermon lashed pretty strongly worldly amusements ; and, as 
he progressed, he uttered several particularly bitter things against 
the stage, and vented some very sarcastic innuendos touch- 
ing their characters whose misfortune it was, and is, to have 
to earn their bread upon it. Fronting him was Mrs. Glover! 
She sat it out bravely ; but at the close of the service she fol- 
lowed the preacher into the vestry, and there, to his infinite 
astonishment, announced her name and calling, and gave him 
such a wigging / You can imagine her undertaking a verbal 
bastinado, and laying it on con amore! Two by-standers 
assured me they never had heard so much truth, and so much 
religion, and such an exposition of true Christian charity, 
issue from a woman's lips in their lives. Now then,” cried 
Pounce, in conclusion, ‘‘ you can perfectly comprehend how, 
with my past associations and vivid recollections, I do sin- 
cerely pity this poor Jacques Lyppyatt, whose love of theatri- 
cals has brought him into limbo. I’ve often thought within 
myself that my own vocation was for the stage. And if the 
magistrates follow up their tender dismissal of Stark — what 
a blessed riddance that is, by the way !—with mine, I shall 
certainly resume my studies, with a view to appearing before 
the foot-lamps ; and I really think there is a line of old men’s 
characters, which I could fill with no common effect and 
advantage.” 

He spoke with a sincerity which convinced me he was in 
earnest; but the idea of Pounce’s face and voice contenting 
any audience was overpowering. Why should I wound his 
feelings? I hid my face in my handkerchief, and in a 
smothered tone wished him good morning. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
SOLITARY CONFINEMENT. 


“ Occupation is a blessed relief to the miserable. Of all the ingenious modes of 
torture that have ever been invented, that of solitary confinement is probably the 
most cruel — the mind feeding on itself with the rapacity of a cormorant when the 
conscience quickens its activity, and prompts its longings.’”” — Fenimore Cooper. 


Pounce was right. The authorities had decided that this 
unfortunate man, Lyppyatt, should have an opportunity of 
forming his own opinion of that terrific punishment, solitary 
confinement. The culprit was noisy, vehement, and ungo- 
vernable. No advocate, however friendly, could defend his 
conduct, for it was subversive of all discipline. But still, 
after lengthened consideration of the subject, and highly 
favourable opportunities for ascertaining its tendency, I hold 
it’to be a punishment which no human being has a right to 
inflict upon another. Its results are too frightful, its tortures 
are too great, its penal consequences are too permanent. 
Lacerate the body, if you will ; punish the man, if the dire 
extremity of the case call for it, even with the lash; subdue 
a thoroughly rebellious and ungovernable spirit by the inflic- 
tion of spare diet ; subject the refractory prisoner to severe 
and continuous labour ; abridge his period of relaxation, and 
enlarge his period of toil; feed him “ with the bread of 
affliction, and with the water of affliction ;” but spare the 
intellect. Tamper not with the mysterious empire of the 
mind. That leave to the judgment and award of Tus Gruar 
Erernat. 

I know that this is not the popular doctrine ; I know that 
far-sighted statesmen and fluent legislators have insisted on 
the “utility” of solitary confinement, and have averred that 
“it is a system which must be, and ought to be, carried out to 
its utmost practicable extent.” Indeed! Is this conclusion 
—arrived at after lengthened experience, and on competent 
authority — to be wholly disregarded — Solitude always de- 
velopes insanity in those who have been insane before, just as 
the tread-mill brings out phthysis in those pre-disposed to it.” 

Is utter indifference to be ours as to the diversified suffer- 
ing and anguish which this new and desperate punishment 
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has inflicted upon numbers of our fellow creatures? Are 
consequences to the individual never to be weighed by us? 
There are those, let us remember, towards whom society 
ought not to forget its duties, because they have, unfortunately, 
forgotten their duties towards it. There are those— helpless, 
it is true, and in our power — who have a right to say to us, 
** Proportion our punishment to our misdoing ; macerate, if 
so it please you, the bodily frame, but abstain from the in- 
fliction of secret and daily torture of the brain.” 

Mine, I know, is tender ground ; but on paper, if nowhere 
else, I may venture to say, that the advocates of the system 
have little reason to felicitate themselves on its success, It is 
matter of public record, that at the Spinning House at Cam- 
bridge, where there are two cells termed solitary, the keeper 
has declared that ‘‘ he is afraid to confine them (the women) 
for a longer period than eight or ten hours, lest they should 
commit suicide, two having attempted to strangle themselves !” 
Nor is this horror of solitary confinement entertained by 
female prisoners only. The surgeon of Brecon county gaol 
observed, that ‘‘ sonpiers placed in solitary cells suffer much 
both in body and mind—in winter additionally, from the 
coldness of the cells. They have complained to him of the 
want of books, and have said that they would rather be hung 
than remain there.” The medical officer of the Spalding 
House of Correction remarked, ‘I only visit the prisoners in 
solitary confinement when sent for; but I scarcely recollect 
one who has not sent for me, and in the generality of cases I 
have found it to be the mind that has been affected.” But all 
these statements, sad as they are, yield, in point of horror, to 
the Monmouth tragedy. There the tendencies of this system 
were fully developed. Its warmest advocate must shrink 
from such a result of his theory. During a recent year, in 
the month of February, a man “died in Monmouth County 
Gaol, apparently from fright. He was put into a solitary cell, 
and was found dead the next morning. There were no indi- 
cations of the cause, excepting congestion of the brain. There 
was a rumour that the cell was haunted. He was a fine and 
powerful man. The verdict ran, ‘ Died from apoplexy, pro- 
duced by the effect of a superstitious dread of solitary con- 
finement.’ Some of the prisoners heard him cry out. The 
turnkey thought him low spirited when he placed him in the 
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cell. On the previous day the deceased told a companion that 
he was going into solitary confinement, and that he feared he 
never should live the week out. He added that there was 
some one walking there.” 

And yet this, we are told, is “a reformatory punishment,” 
a punishment which will effect, if any human penalty can 
effect, amendment in the most hardened and callous offender ! 

It was to be tried upon Lyppyatt. The order ran : — 

** For refractory conduct, misbehaviour, and insolence, three 
days solitary.” ; 

Towards the close of the second day I took care to see him. 
He was considerably altered in appearance ; the mind seemed 
shaken. He complained to me of shadows passing across the 
cell, and that at times a large white bird perched itself at the 
foot of his bed, and jeered and jabbered at him. He im- 
plored me to intercede in his favour, and obtain his release, 
otherwise he was sure he should be tempted to make away 
with himself. I combated his terrors in the best manner I 
was able, and, with a faint promise of a representation in his 
behalf, at which he caught with affecting eagerness, I left 
him. 

Mr. Trounce was the first visiting justice I encountered, 
and to Mr. Trounce I told my tale. 

«« Mr. Cleaver,” responded that magistrate, with a most 
forbidding air, <I do not recognise your right to utter one 
single syllable upon this subject. Confine yourself, sir, I beg, 
to matters spiritual.” 

‘“‘ My intention, believe me, is good,” said I, returning to 
my point, undeterred by his frowns, and quite impervious to 
his rebuff. ‘ You will remember, sir, that, ten days since, in 
the gaol of the adjoining county a prisoner in the solitary cell 
nearly effected self-destruction, by cutting up his blanket into 
strips, and using it as a halter.” 

“Well! and what then ?” 

“ This: that should poor Lyppyatt be driven to any similar 
attempt, it would, I am sure, be as painful to you as to me. 
He is on the verge of insanity at this moment.” 

Mr. Trounce looked at me with features rigid as marble, 
and at length, in a cold, unfeeling tone, replied, 

“«'This morbid sensitiveness relative to these degraded men, 
of whom, I repeat, Mr. Cleaver, you are the spiritual teacher, 
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not the medical officer, is wholly superfluous, and very in- 
comprehensible. This gaol, sir, is fortunate enough to pos- 
sess a surgeon in the receipt of a certain salary, charged with 
certain definite duties ; and when he acquaints me that this 
man’s mind is affected by the endurance of solitary confine- 
ment, I am, and shall feel, bound to listen to him.” 

“ But this wretched captive is a sailor; his life has been 
passed chiefly in the open air ; exercise and exertion have 
been his the day through ; and now, independent of solitude, 
this change to a small, damp, ill-ventilated cell, cannot be 
otherwise than most injurious.” 

** He should have considered all these points before he came 
here,” was Mr. Trounce’s rejoinder. 

** But, circumstanced as he is now, should not we consider 
them for him ?” 

“T don’t see that,” returned the visiting justice doggedly. 
* At all events, your enumeration of them will not avail him. 
Lyppyatt you will not liberate, and to yourself do no small 
injury. I detest,” said he, vehemently, “your grievance- 
hunters, and shall make a mental memorandum of the con- 
versation you have addressed to me this morning.” 

I had reason enough to remember that ‘‘ mental memoran- 
dum ” subsequently. 


CHAPTER VII. 


THE ENGLISH MATE AND THE RUSSIAN EMPEROR. 


** You may depend upon it that he is a good man whose intimate friends are all 
good, and whose enemies are characters decidedly bad.’’ — Lavarer. 
“ Waar availeth complaint from the friendless? It excites 
no attention, awakens no sympathy!” was poor Sheridan’s 
remark, a few hours before his death. It is a brief but bitter 
indictment against the powerful ; and mightily was I tempted 
to re-echo it, on receiving, ten minutes after my interview with 
Mr. Trounce, a further repulse from another active magistrate. 
“I decline all interference,’ was his prompt comment on 
my narrative. ‘I cordially approve of solitary confinement 
as a punishment, and am confident that this man — Lyppyatt 
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do you call him ? —will be the better for its infliction during 
the rest of his life.” 

«* And my persuasion is equally strong—pardon my frank- 
ness—that he will be infinitely the worse.’ It will not con- 
tribute in any degree to the reformation of his refractory and 
rebellious propensities.” 

“ Why ?” 

“ Because imprisonment in a dark solitary cell—the change 
from solitude in light, in which a man may work, and to a 
certain extent, amuse himself, to solitude in darkness, where 
he can neither do the one nor the other—is viewed by the suf- 
ferer as an unjust aggravation of that amount of misery and 
torture to which he is bound, as a prisoner, to submit. It will 
serve but to harden and strengthen him in his wickedness.” 

“« Defective reasoning! anything but that of a philosopher !” 
said my companion. ‘‘ No profound thinker would thus 
argue!’ And he turned away with a sneer. 

‘It is well,” was my rejoinder, “ if I act as a man ;” 
and I instantly resolved to search out the surgeon. He readily 
agreed to accompany me to the refractory cell. It was below 
the ground, and reached by a flight of steps from the main 
passage of the prison ; damp, without light or ventilation, and 
piercingly cold. 

“* This will never do,” whispered the doctor, after he had 
attentively regarded the prisoner's appearance, felt his pulse, 

' and weighed the answers returned to his questions. ‘“ He 
must have an hour’s exercise in the yard forthwith; in fact, 
the man’s system is sinking under his punishment ; that must 
be suspended for the present. ‘Tell him this while I go and 
see the keeper, and, if he is obstinate, tender to him a formal 
written certificate. I am glad I accompanied you. The 
visit is most opportune; for another night of solitary con- 
finement, and the morning would have found this fellow a 
maniac.” 

The gratitude of Lyppyatt may be readily imagined, and 
the terms in which that gratitude was expressed interested 
even that matter-of-fact person the surgeon. 

* That’s no common seaman,” said he, when we saw him 
together the next morning. ‘“ No ‘ fo’castle jack’ could turn 
out his sentences ‘ taut’ and square in that fashion.” 

** He is no common seaman,” was my reply, © but the 
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master, and, I believe, owner of a vessel, which has had con- 
traband goods on board, and which the revenue officers have 
seized, he declares, unjustly. It is a perplexed and intricate 
history ; and I have never cared to inquire into it, because I 
understood some actress of questionable character to be mixed 
up with the disclosure. He is ruined, poor fellow.” 

“To a certainty, if he has trusted a petticoat with his 
secret.” 

The doctor was a bachelor, the world said a “ disappointed” 
one. With him it was evidently post meridiem, and its surest 
sign the readiness with which he snarled at the sex. 

“ Ruined by an actress! eh? Well, his predicament is not 
singular, He’s not the only man who can date his overthrow 
from so attractive an associate. Harkee, my man, have you 
no friends, no relatives, none that can intercede for you with 
government, aud procure the release of your vessel ?” 

“1 think I possess some claim,” replied he, moodily, 
“upon the favourable consideration of government. I ought 
to have. Services rendered to royalty are generally remem- 
bered. Another would make much of them 3 but in my case 
tis hopeless, Disaster tracks me like a shadow.” 

“ Tut! man,” cried the surgeon cheerily, « ’tis always dark 
just before break of day. But as to services, of what descrip- 
tion may yours have been, either to state or sovereign P” 

“I speak not of myself,” was his reply, “ but of another, 
When the Duke of Kent held the command at Gibraltar, my 
father, then a young man, perilled his life for him. You have 
heard, perhaps, the story? The duke, misled by bad advisers, 
shut up the wine-shops, and the consequence was a mutiny, or 
something very near akin to it, among the soldiery. Matters 
for some hours wore an awkward appearance, and at length 
the duke was counselled to reconsider his order, and finally to 
cancel it.” 

“ He was the scape-goat,” said the doctor, aside to me. 
“ His royal father never forgave him the blunder he had com- 
mitted in issuing the order, and the minister of the day never 
digested the concession he had made to insubordinate spirits in 
cancelling it. In all respects the results were melancholy, 
As to the duke, they threw a shade, uujnstly enough, over 
his military career to his dying hour. Well, my man, what 
followed ?” 
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«* Four days afterwards, when the hubbub had ceased, and 
the affair was apparently forgotten, the duke was recognised in 
a steep narrow street, leading up to the ramparts. It was a 
bad part of the town, chiefly inhabited by Jew-salesmen and 
vintners of the lowest class. As ill luck would have it the 
prince was on foot, and unattended. He was mobbed ; threats 
were uttered ; stones were thrown. There was an evident 
intention to injure him. My father was bargaining with a 
ship’s chandler for some slops wanted on board the ‘ Fairy,’ 
when he heard a strange outery, groans, hisses, and oaths 
shouted in every language under heaven. Turning round, in 
the centre of the crowd, he spied the prince, andjquick as 
thought understood his dilemma, One moment, and he stood 
by his side; the next he felled an ill-looking blackguard, who 
had approached his royal highness nearer than my father 
judged polite or necessary, warded off a sharp missile from 
another quarter, and, in doing so, received a hurt, the scar of 
which he carried with him to his coffin. That stone was 
aimed at the duke, and, had it hit him fairly, the probabilities 
are, there would have been no Princess Victoria. The guard 
soon came up, and at the first sound of their measured tramp 
the assailants slunk away. My father was thanked, his name, 
and that of his ship, were asked; and a young officer, called 
Wetherell, —I believe he rose the ladder of promotion so high 
as to become a general, —told my father that neither his name 
nor his assistance would be forgotten. But nothing came of it.” 

“ Have you now, since you have been in trouble, repre~ 
sented these facts in the proper quarter?” 

«‘ T have, but vainly ; no notice was taken of my applica- 
tion. I wanted backers. They are indispensable in England. 
My mate succeeded better at Odessa.” 

« At Odessa! How so?” 

“¢ We traded there, and my first mate, Bob Chivens, got into 
great trouble. He was beset, robbed, and in fact cursedly 
ill-used. Not that I mean to say he was quite and alto- 
gether free from blame himself ; but surely some little allow- 
ance should be made for the freaks of ‘ Jack Tar?’ How- 
ever, he was plundered, beaten, and left almost for dead. 
Some eight days afterwards, when he could stand upon his 
legs, and tell his own story, Chivens and I went to the 
British consul, — the acting consul, I think they called him, 
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not that we found him such, —and begged he would get us 
redress, 

** Jt’s impossible. You should have kept sober, and this 
would not have happened.’ 

“* But Iam your countryman,’ cried Bob. ‘ Words cost 
nothing ; at any rate, tell us what to do 3 put us, any how, 
in the wake of these pirates.’ 

“*¢ Pve other matters on hand. I don’t sit here to settle 
the disputes of drunken sailors.’ 

*“« What, then,’ said Chivens, ‘am I to be regularly 
cleared out, robbed of every farthing of my wages, left penny- 
less among foreigners, and make no effort to better myself ?” 

“¢ Go to sea and earn more.’ 

“ Pointed and pleasant !— rather a contrast to the words 
and deeds of our Cadiz consul, Mr. Brackenbury, with whom 
even a refusal is clothed in terms of kindness. But the acting 
Odessa gentleman is dead and gone, and so peace to his me- 
mory! As we were leaving his office, a keen-looking sharp- 
eyed old man, who had listened most attentively to Chivens’s 
story, came up behind us, and plucking him by the sleeve, 
whispered, in a low, cautious tone, — 

“* Don’t be discouraged ; our father will grant you re- 
dress ; appeal to him.’ 

“* What! anorr, you mean?” said my mate, quite at a 
loss to comprehend his new friend’s meaning, 

““* No, no ;—step aside —this is not a matter for the 
public street. Hush ! —not a word — this way.’ 

“ He passed into a little garden, of which there are many 
at Odessa, and closing the door, said, in a low, suppressed 
voice, as if anxious that no syllable of what he was saying 
should reach other ears than our own, — 

** Tam English-born, as you will at once believe; but I 
have lived so long at Odessa, that I am almost a Russ, and 
am so accustomed to nis authority, that I speak of him as if 
I were one of his native subjects. T hey, when referring to 
the czar,’ — his voice, as he uttered this word, fell lower still, 
— ‘always call him our ratuer.’ 

*©« He means the chief skipper, Bob,’ said I to Chivens, 
who could not catch one word in ten which the old man used, 
— ‘the chief skipper, — ay, ay! He is to them what our 
Sailor King at home is to us,’ 
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«<¢ Just so, said the old man; ‘state your case in writing. 
This is my advice ; take it, and you'll not repent it.’ 

“¢ But how? The devil a word of Russ do we under- 
stand,’ 

«< Then draw up your grievance in Freneh 

«“¢ French! God forbid that we should say our say in 
Mounseer’s language either! No, no; that will never do.’ 

«© Then write your letter in English,’ 

«© « And who will deliver it ?’ 

«Who? send it by post; address it to Tsarskoe-Zelo. 
It will not miscarry, and it will be read.’ 

«Burnt, I should say,’ cried Chivens, 

““« No: read,’ repeated the old man, earnestly ; ‘ read, I 
say, and umepep. My counsel is good ; try it.’ 

“He opened the door, placed us beyond it, again locked 
himself up in his little sandy garden; and who and what 
he was we could never learn. His counsel, however, we 
adopted. A statement was forwarded, clumsily written, and 
not cleverly worded, Chivens declaring throughout that it 
was time and labour thrown away. 

“ We neither of us then understood the unfailing activity 
and unswerving justice of him to whom we appealed, Eleven 
days elapsed, and we judged our case hopeless, when on the 
following day, the twelfth, orders came down which changed the 
entire aspect of affairs. A rigid and searching inquiry was in- 
stituted. A summary of the whole affair was sent back to T'sar- 
skoe-Zelo. One fellow got a taste of the knout, and Chivens, 
within a shilling or two, the whole of his money. Now,” con- 
cluded Lyppyatt, ‘‘ people prate about civilised and uncivilised 
people, about this sort of government and that’sort of govern- 
ment, but commend me, say I, to that ruler, and that mode of 
ruling, where a poor man gets ready justice, and where his com- 
plaints can reach the rounTaIn HEAD, Health and long life to 
the Emperor Nicholas; the sovereign to whom the humblest in 
his dominions can confidently appeal! Oft have I told the tale, 
and drank his health on the deck of the ‘Fairy!’ ‘Those 
were happy days. Will they ever return ?” 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


THE MARRIED ACTRESS AND THE MERCHANT SEAMAN, 


“ * Forget the past, and live only in the FUTURE !’ Alas! there is nothing so easy to 

the happy as to give such advice 3 nothing so difficult to the wretched as to endure 
it.” — MADAME De STakEL. 
“ Caprain or no captain, — sailor or no sailor,” commenced 
@ sentence which I heard thundered along the gallery some ten 
days after the last conversation; “be his friends what they 
may, I will bear with him no longer. An insubordinate 
knave, his aim is clear. A mutiny is what the fellow desires 
to see, and head! And here ! — umrn, of all places in the 
United Kingdom ! Away with him! Let him be placed 
‘in solitary’ once more.” 

The last words were ominous ; and I ventured to face the 
foaming governor with the inquiry, — 

** Mr. Vowler,” —the subordinates by the way, one and all, 
from his rowing propensities, called him “ GRowLER,” — 
“* Mr. Vowler, who may I ask, is the culprit ?” 

“That party, sir, who, for some unaccountable reason, 
Mr. Pounce and yourself seem so desirous to favour, — Lyp- 
pyatt, the merchant-seaman. Had that fellow,” continued the 
speaker bitterly, “been a man-of-war’s-man, he would have 
swung at the yard-arm years ago for mutiny.” 

** What is his offence ?” 

“* Stopping the rank; threatening the wardsman ; and, 
when spoken to, replying in the most violent language. 
Three days’ solitary will cool him.” 

** Allow me to see him before he is placed in his cell.” 

The governor hesitated. He seemed vastly disposed to 
meet me with a negative, 

I don’t quite understand,” said he craftily, “ the cha- 
racter in which this request is made.” 

“In my official character: as the prisoner’s spiritual in- 
structor, I demand access to him.” 

“Oh! then I yield! I must, as a matter of course ;” 
and Mr. Vowler moved moodily away, but not silently. 
Clearly did I catch the muttered comment,— “ Were J Home 
Secretary for twelve hours—for twelve hours only —- no 
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chaplains,— none of these perpetual spies on one’s proceedings. 
—No—no; I should term them supernumeraries, and sweep 
them away accordingly !” 

Is Mr. Vowler the only gaoler who holds that opinion ? 

* * * * * * 

Painful as was Lyppyatt’s position, and humiliating as 
were the circumstances which surrounded him, still, in the 
very depth of his degradation there was a frank and good- 
humoured bearing peculiarly characteristic of the British 
seaman. 

“Glad to see you, sir,” said he ; “ the first friendly. face 
my eye has lighted on this day !” 

* Rash and misguided man! your conduct daily diminishes 
the number of those who are friendly to you; and renders 
those who still pity, and would assist you, more and more 
powerless in your behalf.” 

“* Who are they ?” said he, with something of an incredu- 
lous smile. 

*“T am one: precluded, it is true, by your own ungovern- 
able temper from being of the slightest service to you — but 
still a friend! What can justify or explain your ferocious 
outbreak of this morning ?” 

“ T am desperate, sir. Character, property, liberty, all 
wrecked ! wrecked, hopelessly and utterly! And for what? 
The song, the glance, the smile of a mercenary, heartless 
woman! Confiding fool! my misplaced trust has ruined 
me!” 

** Will acts of insubordination or frantic oaths better your 
position?” said I, observing the fresh burst of passion in 
which he was about indulging. 

“No!” cried he wildly, — “no! but the contrast between 
what I was and what I am, maddens me.” 

“ If the past be irretrievable,” I suggested, “ try the in- 
fluence of good conduct upon the future.” 

“ Tt is because the past is fixed, and because it cannot be 
recalled, that I am goaded to frenzy. A few months since, 
sir, and few had firmer credit, a lighter heart, or brighter 
prospects than I! Now, who will own me, interest them- 
selves in my behalf, or intercede for me with government ? 
Cursed — cursed was the hour when my egregious vanity 
prompted me to believe that ought but the design of stripping 
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me of every shilling I possessed, made my society tolerated by 
Fanny Lorraine.” 

“The actress, I presume ?” 

“Yes. I had the misfortune to be her fellow-passenger on 
a professional trip she made to America; and, on her return 
to the London boards, our acquaintance, previously slight, was 
renewed. She wrote me in the most pressing and piteous 
terms, imploring me to become her trustee in a pending sepa- 
ration from her husband: who, she said, ‘had for years 
treated her with the greatest cruelty, squandered her profes- 
sional earnings, and denied her the common necessaries of 
life.’ The lure succeeded. I thought it monstrous that so 
elever an actress, and so captivating a woman, should endure 
day after day the brutal humours of a tyrannical husband, 
and at once assented to her request. It became necessary that 
I should see her lawyers, herself, her husband. In fact, for a 
few weeks, till the deed of separation was signed, there was 
constant intercourse between myself and the principals. Ere 
long I was fairly entangled in her toils. But I was warned. 
Friend after friend told me of my peril; assured me that my 
ruin was not merely projected but planned. The character of 
Fanny was described to me. Her art, her duplicity, her ex- 
travagance, her sordid selfishness, —all were duly dwelt upon. 
What availed the representations of the honest hearts who 
counselled me against the mellow tones of that matchless voice, 
and the mirth of that gay, bewitching smile! Shortly an ap- 
plication for a heavy loan startled me. It was met. Another 
came, and another. My banker looked grave, cool, and dis- 
tant; and my friend Martin, the ship-broker, — the joint 
owner, in fact, with myself, of the ‘ Fairy,’ — after a warm ex- 
postulation with me on the subject of theatricals, abruptly sold 
his share in the barque, and never spoke to me afterwards. 
Again entreaties for pecuniary assistance assailed me. The 
pleas were varied and ingenious enough. At one time her 
jewels were in pawn, and she implored me to release them. 
How could she possibly play in ‘ The Jewess’ without her 
diamonds? At another, her carriage was damaged in the con- 
fusion attendant on a royal visit to the theatre; a new one 
was indispensable; and her coach-builder in Long Acre was 
inexorable. Might she trouble me to see ‘ the savage, and 
‘quiet’ him, I did so; and—had to pay him! Twice 
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amid her theatrical studies she wholly forgot her landlord ; and 
was only reminded of his existence by his issuing a distress ! 
On each occasion I was applied to, and successfully ; but the 
last demand I met only by overdrawing my banker to an 
amount which he insisted on being ‘immediately reduced,’ 
and which, eventually, made us strangers. 

“This I declared stoutly should be my last loan ; and from 
this resolution neither tears, hysterics, entreaties, nor threats 
could drive me. All were brought into play ; and the last it 
would have been well if I had weighed and heeded. But 
I viewed them as part of the artillery of an angry woman ; 
laughed at them, and forgot them, A fortnight wore away 
before I saw her again. No trace of her former violence re- 
mained. As usual, she was ‘in difficulties; beset by cre- 
ditors ; dunned daily and hourly ; dunned at her own door, 
at the stage-door; without tbe theatre; within the theatre ; 
dunned at rehearsal, dunned at her dinner hour, dunned hope- 
lessly, remorselessly, and perseveringly.’ But all this was 
stated with asmile. She was in high good humour ; pleased 
with her new song; with the applause which nightly greeted 
it ; with the way in which her dressing-room had been fitted 
up and decorated ; with the deferential submission of the ma- 
nager ; and—most wonderful of all—with the salary she had 
extorted from the treasury. No frowns, no murmurs, no 
regrets. All was gaiety, mirth, and repartee. 

* At length she asked whether in my next voyage I would 
permit her to speculate? She was, she said, ‘ much inclined 
to make a venture; and the ‘ Fairy’ had been so invariably 
fortunate, was so well and widely known as a lucky ship, that 
she would fain share her successes.’ 

**Thoughtlessly, wildly, madly I assented! I was told 
again and again that the whole affair comprised merely a few 
packets of French gloves, some perfumery, two or three 
pieces of Lyons’ silk, and some twenty yards of Valenciennes 
lace; that they were wanted exclusively for her own use; 
and that no third party would be cognisant of the transaction. 
Misled, blinded, and infatuated, I believed her! She denownced 
me! Secret information was given to the revenue, and its 
officers boarded my barque long before she entered the Thames. 
No bribe, no explanation would avail. Contraband was 
found on board, and to a much greater extent than I, in my 
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folly, had conceived possible. She was searched almost plank 
by plank, seized, and condemned. I know my conduct, on 
the discovery being made, was rash, furious, and ungovern- 
able. I know that I obstructed the officers in their duty, 
threatened them with personal violence, and, I believe, in- 
flicted it. But I was not myself. Ruin, I saw, awaited me ; 
and I writhed under the conviction that I had been entrapped, 
betrayed, and abandoned. My vessel was in the fangs of 
Government; a fine levied which I had no power to meet ; 
and my credit gone, utterly and hopelessly !” 

‘True: but the party you blame might have been guilt- 
less of the treachery ascribed to her ; we are not to take the 
worst view of human nature.” 

He turned towards me fiercely as he replied, “ Guiltless ! 
I have ample grounds for my assertion, I know full well 
the sordid spirit of that heartless woman, I have proof— 
proof, to my heart’s content— that Fanny was the actual, 
though not the ostensible, informant against me; and was 
most liberally dealt with by those with whom she commu- 
nicated, Can you wonder, then, that I chafe over my recol- 
lections of the past, —that I become furious, nay frantic, when 
I recall my own folly and her perfidy ?” 

“ But here,” was my reply, ‘‘ those feelings must be curbed. 
Your remorse at the past gives you no right to rebel against 
the regulations of the prison, or to abuse and obstruct its offi- 
cers. Such outbreaks must be quelled ; and therefore prepare 
—for it is unavoidable — for a fresh term of solitary confine- 
ment.” - 

«« Any punishment but that,” said he, in an altered tone: 
—‘‘a seaman’s life is rarely what it should be; and when 
alone, hour after hour, the past becomes so hideous that 
no, sir, any punishment but that; put me on the wheel ; do 
with me what you will; but, for God’s sake, place me not 
again in the solitary cell,” 

«<T have not the power to prevent it.” 

“But try—try ; you can represent; you can urge; you can 
explain,” said the wretched man anxiously. 

“The cell is cold and damp to a degree; of that I am 
‘aware ; its evils in that respect admit of no Ee 

* For them I care not; it is thought—it is thought which 
MADDENS me.” 
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His features worked convulsively as he spoke: and I 
gladly turned away from the mental agony they portrayed. 

I prolonged my attendance at the gaol hour after hour, 
in the hope that some magistrate might appear within its 
precincts to whom I could venture to submit Lyppyatt’s case, 
with a reasonable hope of obtaining mitigation of punishment. 
But I was disappointed. None appeared ; and at four I left 
the dreary building, chagrined and apprehensive. Of myself 
I was powerless. The law, in defining the sphere of a chap- 
lain’s duty, has debarred him from all control over the internal 
regulations of the prison. Whether wisely or not, I care not 
now to argue. All I am at present concerned with is the fact. 
This I endeavoured to convert into matter of consolation, and 
did my best to persuade myself that, having no means of 
redressing an evil, I was guiltless of its consequences. But, 
after all my casuistry, the mind was ill at ease. Morning 
came, bright, sunny, and cheering; and by eleven I was at 
my post. The inmates of the hive were all astir ; but a deeper 
frown than usual clouded the features of the chief functionary. 
Its cause I learnt, abruptly enough, from his own lips. 

“Prisoner found insensible in the solitary cell at ten last 
night ; had done his best to strangle himself, — nearly suc- 
ceeded, —all but gone!” 

* Who is he?” 

“That sailor-fellow, Lyppyatt, — taken to the hospital, — 
has never spoken to the purpose since, —don’t expect he ever 
will, —doctor says it’s up with him,— think so myself !” 

“Sad indeed! But I am not surprised.” 

“ Nor am I!’ to my infinite astonishment, rejoined the 
governor ; ‘ thought he meditated suicide, — judged it from 
his look, —when I put him into solitary, had my own conclu- 
sions,— ordered the turnkey to visit him every ten minutes,— 
somewhat too shrewd and quick-witted for us, —nearly com- 
passed it with his neckcloth,—one of a bad lot — thoroughly 
bad lot!” 

** Poor fellow ! and is it thus his career is to close?” 

“Yes ; with giving the utmost trouble possible to every- 
body around him,” was the comment of my tender-hearted 
companion. ‘An inquest will be necessary,—a jury wanted,— 
questions will be put,— nonsense talked, and time wasted; 
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that’s invariably the way with your good-for-nethings, —never 
will die without giving infinite trouble to everybody !” 

Away, in high dudgeon, strode the governor. 

But, how was it within the hospital? There, with pro- 
strated strength and wandering intellect, lay, at two-and- 
thirty, the merchant-seaman. Low, feeble, earnest mutter- 
ings from time to time escaped him. None seemed to listen, 
or to care to detect their meaning. A callous, harsh-featured 
woman, with a dirty ballad in her hand, sat by his side. 
Courtesy called her his nurse. But her gaze rarely turned 
towards her dying charge; and it was only after indignant 
remonstrance that she adjusted the uneasy pillow, and wiped 
away the dews of death, which were gathering thick and fast 
upon the sufferer’s brow. It was a deserted death-bed ; one 
among the saddest of earthly spectacles. At two the struggle 
ceased. A jury was impanneled ; the symptoms of low fever 
under which the prisoner eventually sank, were described ; 
and a verdict was returned, ‘‘ Died from natural causes.” 

I thought this issue vague enough ; but even it was con- 
troverted ! 

“He died of nothing but temper,” said the gaoler ; “his 
temper, and nought else, killed him.” 

“ He was essentially a wicked man!” observed that cogent 
reasoner, Mr. Trounce, “ and his conscience overpowered 
him. We know but little of what is done upon the high seas ! 
Many murders are huddled up there, I’ve not the least doubt ! 
He was present, perhaps, at one; and now conscience has 
done her work. Jt must be so! A case of conscience, beyond 
all doubt !” 

“ His mental struggles were great,” said the surgeon. 
* The change of diet tried him ; but, between ourselves, SOLI-= 
TARY CONFINEMENT finished him.” 

* * # * * 

Fanny Lorraine’s benefit took place the same evening. The 
house was crowded to the ceiling. ‘* Never,” wrote the 
fashionable Post, “was her by-play more perfect, or her 
shake more brilliant. Bouquets of flowers were thrown upon 
the stage; and the bracelet on her wrist was the gift of a 
foreign princess.” ‘ So wags the world away !” 
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CHAPTER IX. 


THE MURDERED GAMEKEEPDR, 


“ And these are the men that become sullen and desperate : that become poachers 
and incendiaries. How and why? It is not plenty and kind words that make 
them so. Whatthen? What makes the wolves herd together, and descend from 
the Alps and the Pyrenees ? What makes them desperate and voracious, blind with 
fury, and revelling in vengeance? Hunger and hardship! When the English 
peasant is gay, at ease, well fed, and well clothed, what cares he how many phea- 
sants are in a wood, or ricks in a farmer's ipa ? When he has a dozen backs to 
clothe, and a dozen mouths to feed, and nothing to put on the one, and little to put 
in the other, —then that which seemed a mere playful puppy suddenly starts up “a 
snarling red-eyed monster! How sullen he grows! Wen what equal indif- 
ference he shootszdown pheasants or gamekeepers | How the man who so recent! 
held up his head, and laughed aloud, now sneaks a villanous fiend, with the dar 
lantern and the match, to his neighbour's rick! Monster ! can this be the English 
Let P 'Tis the same! ’'Tis the very man! But who has made him so? What 
1s thus demonized, thus infuriated, thus converted him into a walking pestilence ? 
Villain ashe is, is he alone to blame, or is there another ?””— WiLLtiam Howrrr. 
Ir were well if some man of noble mind, as well as of ample 
territory, taking rank among the aristocracy, and invested 
with the irresistible influence which high station, more par- 
ticularly when combined with character and intellect, com- 
mands, —in a free state, — would step out of the beaten track 
prescribed by fashion for his order, and lay bare the folly and 
barbarism of the Game Laws. He must be eagle-eyed who 
would detect in them a grain of that Christian philosophy 
upon which we boast our laws to be founded. 

They tempt the starving artizan, and then punish him, 
They provoke to depredation the man wrung by the spectacle 
of a wife emaciated with want, and half maddened by the 
cries of children clamorous for food; and then, by way of 
penalty, doom him to herd with the vicious and depraved, to 
the certain and speedy extinction of every virtuous and up- 
right feeling. And yet, these very laws,——leading constantly 
to the commission of crime, and the fertile parent of a vast 
amount of evil, generous men, humane men, intelligent men, 
wealthy men support, because they will have their day’s sport ;” 
their ‘‘ battue ;” and their “ shooting-party!”” The contra- 
diction between principles publicly avowed, and the line of 
conduct privately pursued, is marvellous! What process is 
to reconcile the addresses delivered with admirable grace and 
feeling from the hustings, at the town-hall, or in the justice- 
room, with the positive and written injunctions issued to Tom, 


the head keeper? From the bench at quarter-sessions grey- 
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headed men gravely enunciate, ‘“ We have a solemn duty to 
perform ; we must enlighten the minds of the peasantry, and 
ameliorate the condition of the working-man. The state 
requires it, and public opinion calls for it.” Granted. But, 
in the steward’s room the charge given to the watchers is, — 
“Keep the poacher out of the park at all hazards: the game 
must and SHALL BE preserved.” And thus these laws remain 
on the statute-book, and are boldly and vehemently supported, 
though the records of every assize-court in the country are 
ever and anon affording the most conclusive evidence that 
game enactments are constantly issuing in murder. 

I am led to these remarks by a\train of circumstances 

which fell under my own observation. A Mr. Gougely, to 
the surprise of the knowing ones, became the purchaser by 
private contract of the neighbouring estate of Abbot’s-Stoke. 
Its former owner was a man of family, cultivated taste, and 
most popular manners. He stood, —he affirmed, “for the 
good of his country ;” the gossips said, “ to gratify the rest- 
less spirit of his wife ;” and the Radical paper, “ to further 
his unceasing pursuit of a peerage,” — four contested elec- 
tions ; won the last; and was a ruined man. Abbot’s-Stoke 
was sold ; and one fine midsummer-day the new proprietor, 
in a coat that would have thrown Nugee into fits, and a hat 
thoroughly guiltless of nap, seated himself in its noble drawing- 
room, and proclaimed himself “master.” What pleasure a 
man who had lived all his days in a little court leading out 
of Lothbury could take in a country life, — what amusement 
he could derive from its pursuits, — or what interest he could 
feel in its objects, seemed a riddle ; but there sat Mr. Gougely, 
the owner of Abbot’s-Stoke, and the possessor of a plum be- 
sides! To the amazement of his rural neighbours, he at 
once declared himself “a strict preserver of game.” He 
“would allow no one to trespass” on his manors “ with 
impunity.” It “ mattered little” to him whether he had 
“five, or fifteen, or fifty watchers nightly on his grounds : 
but on this point he was decided, — his birds should be the 
prey of no poacher.” 
__ By the neighbouring squirearchy this declaration was ap- 
plauded to the echo. Mr. Gougely was pronounced “a man 
abounding in proper feeling ;” and “ possessed of the most 
enviable decision of character,” 
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There was a party, however, who entirely demurred to this 
decision, in the shape of a gay, good-humoured looking per- 
sonage, known by the name of Luke Kyte. Mr. Kyte be- 
longed nominally to “ the labouring class ;” and called himself 
“one of the sons of toil:” rather a flight of fancy, — for 
where he toiled, when, and at what, were points upon which 
none seemed able to give very clear information. Strictly, he 
was ‘an independent gentleman!” His cottage, built in a 
sunny corner of the waste, was his own. It was stored with 
guns, nets, and fishing-tackle. His collection of flies was 
superb ; and stretched before the hearth lay a couple of wily, 
wary, suspicious-looking dogs, always in high condition, and 
evidently objects of considerable care and attention. Alto- 
gether Luke seemed to belong to that puzzling fraternity 
who astonish their neighbours by managing to live without 
any apparent resources or employment ; who are always well 
clothed, well fed, light-hearted, and unconcerned ; have money 
for all purposes, and mirth for all occasions. 

A peculiar and enigmatical personage, unquestionably, was 
Mr. Luke Kyte. But I confess to,a predilection in his fa- 
vour. Twice his cottage was my shelter during a storm. 
Thrice he procured me, unasked, rare specimens for my Her 
barium. Once he provided, to my certain knowledge, at con- 
siderable cost and inconvenience to himself, counsel’s aid for 
a former associate, whom he thought — and the event proved 
it—unjustly accused. Whence he came, and how his youth 
had been spent, none seemed to know. An ignorant, unedu- 
cated man he was not. Moreover there was about him a 
manliness of deportment, and a frank smile, and a hearty 
hospitality, — more particularly when he did the honours of 
his well plenished hut, —peculiarly winning, ingratiating, and 
British. 

With his new neighbour, Mr. Gougely, Kyte found no 
favour. The moment the aged owner of Abbot’s-Stoke set 
his keen grey, piercing eyes upon Luke’s light, active, sports- 
man-like frame, and then scanned the two nondescript animals 
that followed him, he hissed between his teeth — 

«A poacher ! —a determined one, — and well acquainted 
with my manor, I'll be sworn! I’ll put that fellow down ! 
I'll rout him!” 

Alas for the rashness of human resolutions! That was 
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more easily said than done. Mr. Gougely had engaged in an 
enterprise beyond his powers. Kyte was immoveable. Threats 
were uttered ; he heard them, and smiled. Summonses were 
issued ; he obeyed them with alacrity ; and on their ending 
in moonshine, “ begged Mr. Gougely would pay him for his 
loss of time!” His hut was searched once and again. He 
sat during the visit perfectly unconcerned, carved the while 
some elm bowl or oaken bicker, at which he was singularly 
expert, and whistled cheerily some merry stave ; but neither 
by word nor gesture did he evince the slightest tokens of im- 
patience or fear ; and, on the crest-fallen officials abandoning, 
with a discomfited air, their fruitless errand, would inquire, 
with a calmness infinitely more provoking to his visitors than 
the wildest outbreak of passion, — 

“Are you satisfied? Js there any other nook or corner 
you wish to examine? On no account hurry yourselves ; 
your pleasure is mine.” 

Many and smart fits of indigestion did Kyte, the poacher, 
cause the baffled landowner. Meanwhile the game disap- 
peared from the estate with the most extraordinary rapidity. 
Among the pheasants epilepsy prevailed to an unaccountable 
extent ; they dropped hurriedly from the trees in all directions. 
Mr. Gougely’s nights became remarkably wakeful ; he passed 
the “small hours” in a perfect feyer from vexation! Guns 
were heard popping in the grounds from midnight to cock- 
crowing. Mr. Alfred Gougely was annoyed, Miss Augusta 
Gougely was alarmed, Mamma Gougely wished with all her 
soul she was ‘back again in Lothbury, and taken once more 
under the protection of the Lord Mayor;” while Mr. 
Gougely, senior, when peeping and prying about in some 
distant shrubbery, about an hour after midnight, had his 
white hat well peppered with shot, to the manifest derange- 
ment of his nerves, and the unmeasured indignation of his lady. 

Altogether the new owner of Abbot's-Stoke found himself 
beset by perplexities, and discovered to his astonishment, that 
even the position of a large landed proprietor was subject to 
difficulties, annoyances, and embarrassments. He fumed, and 
fretted, and seemed at his wits’ end. In the imidst of all 
‘this turmoil, a rumour suddenly obtained credence that Kyte’s 
career as a poacher was closed ; that thenceforth he was to 
live the life of an honest man. The transformation seemed 
strange, but was borne out by events, 
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Baffled and beaten by his humble adversary, Mr. Gougely 
proposed, — on the principle that the most expert rogue makes 
the most vigilant officer,— that Kyte should abjure his 
roving propensities, and become head gamekeeper. © The 
terms offered and accepted were never known; but it was 
understood that the pecuniary inducement was heavy, and not 
closed with at once, or readily. But the treaty at length was 
concluded, and acted upon. Kyte was installed in his new 
office, and Mr. Gougely’s object seemed attained. 

The game was not disturbed ; guns were no longer heard 
at all hours; the governor no longer spent half the night 
sitting up erect in his night-cap, conjecturing in what part of 
the estate the last discharge was fired, and declaring that 
“justice and equity had ceased out of the land!” Mrs. 
Gougely reposed in peace her matronly head, enveloped in 
nun’s lace, upon her eider-down pillow, and ceased to long for 
“the protection of the Lord Mayor;” Mr. Alfred Gougely 
sent out pressing invitations to sundry cronies at a distance, 
and seriously contemplated a battue; while Miss Augusta 
wondered whether Colonel Brabazon was sincere in that last 
pretty compliment, and whether his succession to the Ennis- 
corthy peerage was more than a “ mere contingency.” 

From this state of unusual tranquility the whole family was 
roused by news of a tragical occurrence. At daybreak, on a 
November morning, Kyte was found weltering in his blood. 
He was sensible, and endeavoured to speak when the junior 
watcher came up to him, pointed in the direction of his 
cottage, and then to a tree at a'little distance ; but before his 
meaning could be gathered, convulsions came on, and, after a 
frightful contest with death, he expired. 


CHAPTER X. 


A GHOST STORY. 


* Another world encompasses us—the immaterial. That world is peopled b: 
myriads of spirits. For what constraining cause; and when ; and ¢f ever the vei 
wine intervenes between us and the realms of spirits is raised, and its denizens 
become subject to the scan of mortal eye, is a mystery,about which*many master 
minds have reasoned, but all have failed to fathom.’”? — Bishop Parrick. 


Srrixine and frightful is the contrast afforded by the smiling 
gaicty of Nature, and the stillness, gloom, and silence of 
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death. The murdered man lay upon the grass, abject, forlorn, 
deserted, and helpless: but apparently bitter had been the 
struggle in which the spirit had passed. The hands were 
clenched firmly together. The eyes glared wildly from their 
sockets. The slightly-silvered locks were matted with gore ; 
and over the whole countenance brooded that dark, grey, deep, 
mysterious hue, with which the King of Terrors invests his 
victims. But Nature’s smile was on the scene. The mist 
rose lazily from the meadow. The sun burst gaily from 
behind the swelling hill. The sparrow twitted in the hedge- 
row ; and the lark, springing up from the stubble, towered 
away into the bright fleecy cloud, pouring forth as it soared, 
torrents of song. There was the sigh of the pathless wind, 
and the sound of the distant waterfall, and the mingled melody 
heard from air and tree,— all was gay and gladsome around 
the stern and passionless victim. He alone was silent, forlorn, 
and useless. 

“ Nature does not stop to lament over any single victim of 
human society. When misery is the deepest, there is some= 
thing awful in the perpetual and smiling round of natural 
movements. It teaches profoundly the insignificance of the 
atoms of Creation!” 

The keeper’s death variously affected the Gougely family. 
Its mistress astonished her *‘familiars,” accustomed as they 
were to her rapid conclusions, by the originality of her view 
of the frightful catastrophe. She averred that “she was not 
the least surprised ; she had foreseen ‘the wretched man’s end 
for months!” Here Papa Gougely opened his eyes widely, 
and raised his eyebrows to an elevation distressing to witness. 
The hopeful Mr. Alfred coughed. «Ah! well!” Mrs. 
Gougely proceeded, “it was what they might all expect in 
succession, since they had chosen to quit the city, where they 
were happy and comfortable, and properly protected by the 
new police, to say nothing of the Lord Mayor and Mr. Hobler. 
What would she give to see either of their dear faces again ! 
Yes ; there the law was respected. Pray did they ever hear 
of gamekeepers being murdered in Cheapside? No! no! no 
such thing! People were put down and kept down. But 
here —here there is no law! I’m living among the wild 
Indians! My days are numbered! Of that I’m morally 
certain; and some dreadful morning I shall be found Bi 
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Here decided symptoms of nervous affection became audible. 
The waiting-woman, Bethia Keating, in all haste was sum- 
moned ; and then despatched for “ Dr. Leggitt’s Sermons,” 
and “red lavender-drops.” But neither of these restoratives 
availed ; and Mrs. Gougely withdrew from the breakfast- 
room in a state alarmingly hysterical, and was during the day 
—if Bethia’s word was to be taken — ‘‘ awful to behold.” 
Mr. Alfred sulked; then called for writing-materials, and 
savagely wrote and put off his party. “ He couldn't,” — thus 
he spoke as he formed his hieroglyphics, — “have men down 
for a battu while all this sort of work was going on. People 
detested coroner’s inquests, and verdicts, and all that hateful 
humbug. J¢ was exceedingly hard upon um! If the fellow’s 
ancient pals were determined on shooting their former com- 
rade, he wished sincerely it had happened three weeks later. 
It was a frightful bore to him; and that these poaching- 
fellows must have known!” 

Miss Gougely looked grave, and ruminated. The precise 
nature of her reflections never transpired; but it was sur- 
mised that her deliberations led her to reconsider her projected 
moonlight walk with her military admirer, and to defer it, 
under “ existing circumstances.” 

Papa Gougely’s energies were in full play. He rode and 
drove in all directions. No effort to obtain information was 
deemed superfluous. A large reward was offered for the 
detection of the offending parties. Bow-street runners were 
brought down, and stimulated by golden promises to bring 
their known tact and experience into successful exercise. But 
in vain. Some parties were taken up on suspicion, and dis- 
charged for want of evidence. Nothing clear or definite could 
be elicited. The inquest was adjourned again and again, in 
the hope that some clue would be found to the gamekeeper’s 
fate. But impenetrable mystery seemed to shroud it. And 
with the comfortable conviction that he was thoroughly foiled ; 
the pleasure arising from an unsuccessful atiempt to satisfy 
the expectations of two police officers; and the repeated 
assurance that the lamentable event in his park had excited 
intense interest throughout the neighbourhood, Mr. Gougely 
was doomed for the present to rest contented. 

But no state of quiescence had the fates reserved for the 
landed proprietor. Fresh annoyances arose to harass him. 
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True, — a verdict of “ Wilful murder against some person or 
persons unknown ” had been returned, and the remains of his 
late servant committed to their kindred earth: and with the 
performance of this last office the wary man presumed that 
to his late subordinate he had bidden a final farewell. But he 
was mistaken. It was averred that the ci-devant poacher 
slumbered not calmly within his unhonoured grave. More 
than one quivering lip persisted in maintaining that he had 
been seen in the twilight hour resting against the tree near 
which he fell, and gazing the while, earnestly and fixedly, in 
the direction of his empty and now carefully shunned cottage. 
The impression gained ground. The servants at the hall took 
the alarm; and one of the first to “ tender her resignation ” 
was that paragon of waiting-maids, Bethia Keating. 

“As long as they are alive,” said that faithful creature, 
“no one fears the men less than J do ;” an admission which 
many thought Mrs. Bethia need not have troubled herself to 
make. ‘* But,” continued she,— “ when they come again, 
and walk at all hours, and stand at their cottage door, and stare 
at one, then it’s no longer flesh and blood I have to face, but 
what I’ve dreaded from my very cradle—a light and 
airy spirit. Vm sorry to leave you, ma'am; but stay I cannot. 
A visit from a ghost would be my death.” 

** And this gamekeeper will cause mine!” cried her agitated 
mistress. ‘Is there on earth a woman so truly to be pitied ? 
One is sufficiently tried with living servants; but to be 
bothered with them after death is really monstrous.” 

Stull the vexation of the lady, poignant as it was, paled 
before the anger of her lord. Mr. Gougely was furious when 
Bethia’s statement was repeated to him. Her former services 
were forgotten, and her present sins alone remembered. She 
was despatched from the hall that same evening ; and the 
servants “forbidden, on pain of dismissal,” ever to “ repeat, 
or allude to, her folly.” He “ would tolerate,” he affirmed, 
“no such nonsense, Matters should soon be placed on a 
proper footing ;” and, following up his scheme, he took pos- 
session of the dead man’s cottage; had it put in proper 
repair, and desired his successor in office to occupy it forth- 
with. Mangstone —the new gamekeeper — hesitated. The 
order was repeated. The man looked uneasy ; shifted his 
position ; fumbled with his hat; talked about the walls being 
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damp ; then about its situation being lonesome ; then about 
its distance from the covers ; but, finally, finding his employer 
peremptory, gave an unwilling assent to his plan in the words, 
“he would endeavour to please him.” ‘Ten days from that 
date he again sought his master’s presence, to — relinquish his 
situation. 

«The cottage,” said Mangstone, “ has two sets of tenants ; 
one by day, and another by night. There are sounds in it 
by the hour together, which are caused by no human being 
that I can make out. You area liberal and kind master, sir, 
I own; but in that cottage I cannot stay.” 

“ What! they have infected you with their nonsense and 
humbug,— eh? Yow 1 looked upon as a man!” 

Mangstone coloured. 

“1 thought you were proof against such nursery nonsense. 
I imagined I was dealing with a man, not a baby.” 

“‘Sir,”’ said Mangstone, respectfully, ‘*1 fear no mortal 
being in a fair stand-up fight, by night or by day; but to 
listen to the pranks of the dead forms no part of my bargain.” 

“A precious fellow for a gamekeeper!” cried Mr, Gougely, 
passionately ; “ you expect, I presume, a character, or some 
sort of recommendation from me? what can I say ? Nothing 
— nothing for such a chicken-hearted simpleton !” 

“Well, sir, be it as it may, I must go.” 

“« By all means! Go this hour! Go this moment! Go, for 
a thorough craven as you are.” 

“ You will find one day or other that you have misjudged 
me, sir,” said the keeper calmly, but with feeling. 

“© Most assuredly in point of courage,” returned his master 
bitterly, and waved his servant from his presence, 

That same evening, vexed with himself, with his present 
keeper, with his late favourite, with all the world, the owner 
of the hall was returning homeward to dinner, He was 
heated and weary ; and it occurred to him that, by striking 
into a by-path which led past the cottage, he could materially 
shorten his route. Having decided on this course, he hurried 
onwards, and soon reached the open space where the keeper's 
dwelling stood. ‘The sun had set; but the evening was calm 
and clear, and surrounding objects were distinetly visible, in 
the mellow twilight. He paused for a moment, and scanned 
the cottage. It was silent. Mangstone and his family had 
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already quitted it. He turned aside a few paces, to look at 
the spot where his former servant fell, and then glanced at the 
noble ash which stood out from the brushwood, and fronted 
the cottage, 

What sees he at its base? What makes his flesh creep, 
and his heart beat? What induces him to strain his vision 
upon some object before him, and then to walk hurriedly and 
impatiently towards it? The impression that there stands, or 
seems to stand, the murdered keeper, pallid, calm, and immove- 
able, with his gaze bent in the direction of his former dwelling. 
He rushes towards the figure: strikes at it—once and again, 
His weapon encounters no resistance, and seems to pass, as it 
were, through the shadow. Again he raises his arm 3 again 
strikes ; with the same result. ‘The figure gazes on him; 
becomes dimmer; fades, and disappears. With a scream, 
echoed by the woods around, the panic-stricken man falls to 
the earth. 

Days grew into weeks ere Mr, xougely rallied from the 
effects of his saunter on that eventful evening. His medical 
men treated the affair lightly enough ; told him that the ex- 
citement attendant on the death of his late keeper, followed 
up by Mangstone’s absurd statements, had proved too much 
for him ; that there “ was considerable derangement in his 
nervous system,” and that his digestive organs were in fault. 
They added that his own good sense must long since have 
convinced him that all he saw, or presumed he saw, was fantasy 
and delusion, the idle coinage of the over-wrought brain ; 
and ended by prescribing horse-exercise, change of air, and 
the Harrowgate waters. 

The patient listened in silence. He never attempted to 
controyert the view taken of his case; nor did he by word or 
gesture express acquiescence in it, He sat much alone ; looked 
grave and thoughtful, and carefully shunned all reference to 
recent transactions. But that his mind was engrossed by 
them was proved by the orders issued the first morning he was 
able to get abroad. He desired the remarkable tree-—now 
known by the name of “The Keeper’s Ash”—to be felled, 
and the cottage itself razed to the ground. 

' His instructions were carried out with extraordinary alacrity. 
There seemed to be a general wish to be rid of these mementos 
of the past. But results arose from Mr, Gougely’s orders 
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which neither the principal nor any of his subordinates had 
anticipated. In removing the tree, the earth was necessarily 
disturbed for some few yards around it, and in the mould a 
gun-stock was found, deeply stained with blood. On this 
gun-stock were some initials, which designated the party to 
whom it had belonged ; and rumour instantly connected the 
keeper’s fate more or less directly with this relic. The next 
morning another source of painful conjecture was opened up. 
Prior to razing the cottage, the squire had given orders that 
the garden and premises should be dug over in every direction, 
His motive for issuing these instructions, he afterwards 
avowed, was scarcely apparent to himself, But this result 
attended them :—JIn the middle of the keeping-room, about 
three feet below the surface, buried evidently in haste, in his 
clothes, and apparently to cloak some deed of blood—was a 
male skeleton ! 
By whom was he placed there, and when ? 


CHAPTER XI. 


WATERLOO LIGGINS. 


“* Soldiers always live 
In idleness or peril: both are bad.” — Proctor. 
Tue antiquarian, devoted to the mouldering relics of a former 
age, will seize with avidity, and study with earnestness, some 
cankered Antoninus, or questionable Vespasian, every faculty 
absorbed in the determination to master some inscription — 
which never existed! The race of Jonathan Oldbuck, while 
the world endures, will flourish upon its surface. But no 
ardour in collecting and deciphering the decayed mementos of 
the past could rival in intensity the eagerness with which Mr, 
Gougely pored over the gun-stock so unexpectedly submitted 
to him. To the most searching inspection his wary eyes 
could bestow, it was immediately subjected ; and ere long the 
initials, G. B. V., distinctly traced in deep Roman characters, 
gladdened his very soul. The party indicated by these letters 
— George Barras Vamplew —had long been obnoxious to the 
squire in a double capacity ; to wit, for what he would not 
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do, and for what he would do, —i.e., his republican bearing 
and predatory habits. He was to the tenacious and morbidly 
sensitive Mr. Gougely a Mordecai, who never could be brought 
to make obeisance to the owner of Abbot’s-Stoke, or do him 
reverence. 

This was his sin of omission. That of commission was of 
a more aggravated description, He never could be brought 
to understand, far more to respect, Mr. Gougely’s “ vested 
interest” in the Abbot’s-Stoke pheasants. His obtuseness on 
the subject of the game-laws was, in truth, unparalleled and 
insuperable. And of it, he gave many a startling proof dur~ 
ing the season. That “such a mawvais sujet in his propen- 
sities and personal bearing ” should be an accessory to Kyte’s 
death was, the squire declared, “a very natural conclusion,” 
and one he had “no difficulty in adopting !”” He had always 
regarded Vamplew, he averred, as “one of the worst fellows 
on his estate ;” and had calculated upon “ hearing one day or 
other some frightful disclosures affecting him.” 

The culprit’s neighbours held an opposite creed. With 
them he was a favourite. He was a sort of natural genius, 
an off-hand carpenter, and no bad locksmith. His judgment 
in horse-flesh was rarely questioned. Nor was his repute 
mean as a farrier. Above all, he possessed a recipe for lame- 
ness, which had never yet been known to fail either with horse 
or dog. That he was fond of his gun, and took especial delight 
in thinning Mr. Gougely’s preserves, were points that made 
rather for than against him in the estimation of his familiars. 
Altogether, George Barras Vamplew was a popular man. But 
his evil genius was now in the ascendant. No popularity 
could ward off the sifting ordeal that menaced him. The 
clue, once given, was followed up with untiring vigilance ; and 
a chain of circumstantial evidence established against him. 
His cottage was searched ; and in it was found a knife which 
had belonged to the late keeper ; bore his initials ; and which 
Kyte was known to have had in his possession the evening before 
he died, It was further proved on oath that, an hour or two 
previous to the murdered man being found, Vamplew was 
seen returning to his home, in clothes torn and blood-stained ; 
and with the hurried step and disordered look of a man who 
had just been a party to some desperate struggle. To deepen 
the impressions of the coroner’s jury against him, a youthful, 
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but competent witness, testified to a boast publicly made by 
the accused party soon after Kyte’s appointment as keeper at 
Abbot’s-Stoke, —“ Kyte has made a bad bargain: he won't 
hold the place long ; not over the turn of winter, I’m certain ; 
it seems a warm berth, but will soon end in a cold graye !” 

No defence was set up, or explanation given. The coroner 
charged the jury. <A verdict of “ wilful murder” against 
Vamplew was returned, and an order for his commitment to 
prison made out, signed, and, within a few hours, 
executed. 

This unfortunate thus disposed of, speculation became rife 
as to him whose remains had been so unexpectedly exhumed 
in the keeper’s cottage. Who was he, and whence came he? 
That there had been foul play, and that hasty burial had been 
adopted to conceal a deed of blood, was the general impression. 
But evidence to support it was scanty. Here, apparently, 
was the victim ; but where were the aggressors, and what the 
provocation? No one was missing from the parish ; no one 
from the neighbouring hamlets. Was the inference, then, 
correct, that the sufferer was a stranger; his errand to Abbot’s- 
Stoke a poaching adventure ; and his life-blood another offer- 
ing to the Moloch of the game-laws ? 

Whilst all sorts of conjectures, probable and visionary, 
were hazarded, an old man, a veritable gossip—the genus is 
not confined to one sex — stepped out from the throng, and 
boldly declared the dead man to be no other than “ Waterloo 
Liggins.” He identified him ‘by his clothes!” The idea 
once started, was taken up and confirmed by another hoary- 
headed proser. A third followed, with a like assertion ; and 
all three professing their willingness to take their oath as to 
the accuracy of their statement, coroner, jury, and spectators 
declared themselves satisfied ; and a conclusion was come to 
that the deceased, “‘ Waterloo Liggins, had been found dead, 
but by what means he came to his end the jury had no in- 
formation.” 

Slocum Liggins was a disbanded trooper, to whom the 
alias of “ Waterloo” hadbeen given in consequence of his 
having shared the glories of the ever-memorable 18th of June. 
He was a man of many dwellings, and cultivated an extensive 
circle of acquaintance ; emphatic in his delivery, and not 
over-nice in his language ; not particular as to a shade; con- 
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sidered change of air beneficial to his constitution, and there- 
fore limited his residence to three weeks in each domicile ; 
boasted of The Duke's personal acquaintance, and declared 
that his Grace invariably recognised him, meet where they 
would ; had been the bearer of an official order from the great 
warrior to Sir John Elley, during the heat of the bloody 
battle on the eventful 18th ; an incident he was proud of re- 
lating, and which he thus recorded :—*“ Liggins! this for 
Sir John Elley : —ride, you daring villain! ride as if you 
were racing with the devil!’””"—a mode of expression which 
the lower orders among his auditory thought “ wonderfully 
energetic’ and “thoroughly characteristic:” others — the 
more discerning —somewhat apocryphal ; but which ‘“* Wa- 
terloo” stoutly maintained was “true as Gospel.” 

After considerable discussion the conclusion became general 
that the stout campaigner 


“ Slept the sleep that knows no waking,” 


and the usual routine of verbiage was sported on the occasion. 
** Sad that one who escaped the carnage of Waterloo should 
perish by an assassin’s hand in some midnight brawl!’ cried 
the sentimental. <“‘ The close of his life accords well with its 
restless, roving tenor,” observed the profound. ‘Can you 
not read in this incident a high moral lesson, and trace in it a 
judgment upon an inveterate transgressor?” suggested the 
censorious. Alas! what so easy to utter as hasty judgment? 

The impression gained ground. The curate of the parish, 
who favoured ‘total abstinence” tenets, and wore Father 
Mathew’s medal, delivered on the following Sunday a length- 
ened and elaborate funeral oration, in which shrewd allusions 
were made to “ Waterloo’s” bibulous propensities ; and an 
inference drawn that to them was to be attributed his fearful 
end. The singers, following the curate’s lead, and resolved 
not to be outdone in an ardent zeal for propriety, sang the 
most doleful hymns morning and evening ; and the day was 
closed by a dumb peal from the belfry, rung by those who 
had often enjoyed a ‘cool tankard” at Waterloo’s cost, and 
‘who had strong private and personal reasons for deeply de- 
ploring the exit of their generous crony. 

For once that craving monster—the public, was satisfied ! 
Ample justice, all agreed, had been done to the old soldier’s 
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memory! The “ temperance” party unanimously affirmed it 
was “an edifying service ;” the ‘‘ Mawworms,” that, taking 
Waterloo’s past life into account, his death, and the “ im- 
provement” made of it, hymns and inquest, it formed alto- 
gether “a comforting season,” and the curate was pronounced 
“a most judicious young man.” 

Ten days after his funeral sermon had been preached, his 
knell rang, and his character “ enlarged upon,” Waterloo— 
as alert and upright as ever—— walked boldly up the village- 
green ! 

‘* What the plague possessed them,” he inquired, as soon 
as his ire allowed him utterance, “to go singing psalms over 
him?” 

It was tremulously suggested in reply that he was—or at 
least ought to be — dead. 

“* He knew,” was the rejoinder, ‘if they didn’t, whether he 
was alive or not;” and then commented freely upon recent 
proceedings. He attacked the verdict; hinted that Mr. 
Gougely possessed the brains of “an old apple-woman;” said 
the jury should be “cut for the simples ;” and bestowed a 
sobriquet upon that respectable functionary, the coroner, which, 
to his infinite annoyance, stuck by him for the rest of his days. 
Waterloo’s re-appearance capped the climax of the whole 
affair; and the laugh of the entire county went against Mr. 
Gougely uninterruptedly, and more vivaciously than ever. 

While these minor incidents, trenching on broad farce, were 
causing infinite merriment in the cottages around Abbot’s- 
Stoke, a scene of deeper and graver interest was gradually un- 
folding itself within the walls of the county prison. In an 
unfaltering declaration of his innocence Vamplew sturdily per- 
sisted. But it carried with it no conviction of sincerity to my 
mind. It was not cordial, hearty, frank, and indignant. It 
was measured, uniform, and chilling. Constant collision with 
the callous and the desperate had given me, unhappily, a 
knowledge of human nature not easily overreached. I could 
distinguish—I fancied readily—between the eager, manly, 
and anguished avowal of innocence made by a spirit conscious 
of its integrity, and smarting under unjust accusation, and the 
hollow, sullen, and uniform assertion of “not guilty” reite- 
rated by one who had come to the conclusion that such would be 
the safest line for him to adopt, and with settled purpose 
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adhered to it accordingly. As unsatisfactory and as uncon- 
vineing was the bearing of Vamplew. He contented himself 
with a uniform disclaimer of guilt, gave no explanation, cleared 
up no suspicious circumstance. Nor could he, by argument or 
admonition, ever be brought to admit the evils of the life he 
had led. 

“Your intentions are good, sir, I believe,” was his strange 
reply on one occasion ; “ but all the clergymen in the country 
shall never convince me that I break a command of God by 
killing game which is destroying the produce of my garden— 
my main dependence for paying my rent. It’s against reason 
and common sense so to argue; and hundreds will tell you so 
as well as J.” 

** You talk, sir,” was his extraordinary comment at another 
time, “about this being a Christian country ; and say that 
because Scripture is so freely circulated amongst us, our lives 
should be better than they are. But és this a Christian coun- 
try? I say it is not. The game laws are bringing about a 
state of oppression and tyranny on the one hand, and of resist- 
ance and crime on the other, which would disgrace a land 
inhabited wholly by heathens. Poachers are hunted down by 
landowners and their gamekeepers, as keenly and fiercely as 
the early settlers in America hunted down the natives. Being 
but men, they naturally resist. Hot words are followed by 
fierce blows. Life in some instances is taken. The law then 
steps in; and the upshot is the scaffold, and the hangman, and 
the drop, and the noose, and the dying struggle, and the death 
shriek. “And all this for what? A partridge or a pheasant! 
But the gentry must have them, it is said, on their tables, be- 
cause game is a rarity, and because it is nice and delicate eat- 
ing. Be it so, Let their appetite be indulged. Let them 
enjoy their dainty right merrily. They cannot fail to do so 
when memory reminds them it is garnished with blood !” 

‘** These remarks by no means befit your situation ; the peril 
you are in should prompt feelings of greater humility and sub- 
mission.” 

** Say you so? then you know nothing of the workings of a 
poor man’s spirit. I tell you, sir, no artisan who has been 
once in gaol for any offence growing out of the game laws, but 
becomes thenceforth thoroughly hardened; hates from the 
bottom of his soul all landed proprietors, and lords of the 
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manor, and becomes worse than a Radical in his opinions ; 
you make him little short of a Republican! But all this is 
beside the business. I want no exhortations about repentance, 
for my heart does not condemn me. I require no admonitions 
about preparation for death, because I’m satisfied no English 
jury will convict me. I don’t say this to you, sir, either from 
ignorance or impertinence ; but because your time can be better 
bestowed elsewhere.” 

I acquiesced in his conclusion, and quitted him. 

The assizes drew on, and with them the hour of his peril, 
or deliverance ; and still his mien was as assured, and his lan- 
guage as confident, as at his commitment. If he were, as he 
asserted, an innocent man, a strange sentence unwittingly es- 
caped him in reference to Kyte. Allusion had been made in 
his presence to Kyte’s cottage, to the body found there, and to 
the erroneous conclusion arrived at, that it was that of “ Wa- 
terloo Liggins.” 

** Kyte knew nothing as to that!” he exclaimed earnestly : 
“ I could say more about it if I chose; at least I fancy so ;” 
then checking himself, added hastily, “ but ’tis mere fancy — 
a prisoner’s moody fancy ; beneath notice at any time.” 

Was it mere fancy? JI fear not. His trial came on late in 
the assize week ; and up to the very morning on which it was 
to take place his extraordinary nerve was true to him. But 
all at once —a few moments before he was brought into court 
—the restraint he had put upon his feelings gave way before 
the horror of his position, and his stalwart form shook with 
agony. Placed in the dock, he grasped its sides convulsively, 
to maintain an upright position ; and as the jury came up into 
their box to be sworn, scanned each with an eagerness and in- 
tensity of observation painful to witness. It struck me then 
and afterwards—1I watched the scene closely —that there was 
a look of intelligence, a glance of recognition, of satisfied re- 
cognition exchanged between the prisoner and a juryman, 
which did much to re-assure the accused. The party referred 
to was a respectable looking man of forty ; with something 
bordering on Quakerism in his garb ; bland, sleek, and smil- 
ing, but with a most subtle eye. A white pink of unusual 
size adorned his snuff-coloured coat ; and I suddenly became 
possessed with the notion, of which I never could rid myself, 
that this flower formed a medium of communication between 

_the parties, 
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Whether this conjecture was well or ill-founded, one result 
was marked and visible. In a very few moments after the 
jury had been sworn, Vamplew’s confident air returned to him, 
His bearing was that of a man assured of a favourable result ; 
and this air and manner he maintained throughout the whole 
of that protracted trial, and even during the recital of those 
portions of the evidence which told most strongly against him. 
The judge summed up carefully, slowly, and solemnly, Every 
circumstance at all favourable to the prisoner ; every point 
tending, however remotely, to the establishment of his inno- 
cence, was minutely stated. The whole transaction was can- 
vassed with the grave and impartial earnestness of a merciful 
man, alive to the discharge of a most painful duty, and not 
without his fears that another and still sterner task awaited him 
— that of announcing to a fellow-creature the speedy and 
irrevocable extinction of his earthly existence. 

The jurors turned round to discuss their award. The 
evidence had been so unfavourable to the prisoner, so well- 
sustained, and so conclusive, that a general impression pre- 
vailed that the jury’s decision would be speedy and fatal. A 
buzz, therefore, of astonishment ran through the court when, 
after several minutes spent in earnest consultation, the foreman, 
addressing the judge, declared that ‘“ the jury wished to retire 
to consider their verdict.” 

They withdrew. A favourable position enabled me to 
watch well and closely the by-play of the scene. As they 
descended from their box, and retired from the hall, the 
prisoner’s gaze was riveted on their movements; and while 
the candid-looking, Quaker-like gentleman was in the very act 
of withdrawing, he turned his head towards the dock, and 
rested his eye deliberately on the prisoner. Its expression 
was most remarkable; and again the notion seized me that 
there was a secret understanding between the culprit and the 
juror. This impression may be wholly incorrect ; it may be 
imaginary throughout; but I shall retain it to my dying 
hour. 

After an absence of forty minutes the jury returned into 
court to tell his lordship that ‘they could not agree upon 
their verdict.” The foreman made this admission with a re- 
markably flushed face, and in an indisputably angry tone. 
He then begged that his lordship would read to the jury, from 
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his notes, the evidence of the boy who deposed to Vamplew’s 
using in his presence menacing language towards the deceased, 
Kyte, and predicting his speedy death by violence. 

The judge complied: and while he read, the eyes of the 
eleven were fixed with such an earnest and imploring gaze 
upon the countenance of the elderly Quaker-like gentleman, as 
to convince me that he, and no other, was the non-conforming 
juror. Their looks said, if looks ever did in this world, “ Well! 
are you not satisfied? Can a doubt now remain on your 
mind? There must be an end of your scruples by this time.” 
And with equal confidence did I infer from the self-satisfied air 
with which the elderly gentleman listened to the judge, and the 
determined shake of that very bald head which greeted his 
lordship’s closing sentence, that unanimity among that discon- 
solate jury was a truly “ remote contingency.” Another hour 
elapsed, and they again presented themselves in court to 
acquaint the judge that “they didn’t agree ; they couldn’t 
agree; and they never should agree.” The judge in very 
cool terms expressed his sorrow at this announcement ;, but 
intimated he had only one course to pursue, —they must be 
locked up, fasting, and in the custody of the proper officer, 
till—their opinions harmonised. 

Night was now at hand, and the countenances of the eleven 
looked all more or less irritated. The foreman’s face was like 
a peony —a waggish spectator suggested, from the heat of ar- 
gument ; while a stout, well-fed, well dressed-yeoman — evi- 
dently no convert to the duty of fasting —put his hand over 
his ecapacious diaphragm, and sighed deeply and touchingly. 
His neighbour, a bilious, sallow-faced, dejected being, was in 
a paroxysm of perplexity at the prospect before him; and in 
the desperation of the moment volunteered some remarks, half 
inaudible from agitation, to the judge; in which the word 
“law’’ recurred again and again, 

His lordship floored him at once. “ Your office is to pro- 
nounce upon the prisoner’s innocence or guilt, from the evi- 
dence submitted to you. Mine is to explain to you the law. 
If any point of legal difficulty causes you embarrassment, state 
it, and explanation shall be given, With you lies the verdict. 
An immense mass of evidence has been laid before you, —all, 
I presume, that could be collected in reference to the transac- 
tion. Decide upon it. If you have any doubt, the prisoner is 
entitled to the benefit of that doubt.” 
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The court soon afterwards rose. ‘The jury were locked up ; 
and loud, and bitter, and conflicting, were the sounds which 
issued, hour after hour, from their chamber of deliberation, 
At nine o’clock there was a lull, At ten they spoke with less 
energy, and at rarer intervals. At eleven they announced to 
their keeper that they were ‘agreed ;” were taken to the 
judge’s lodgings; received by the proper officer ; and to him 
delivered a verdict of — nor gumry! 

# * * * * 

Eight months had elapsed, when, in the dusk of the even- 
ing, I was told a stranger desired to see me immediately and 
alone. On my assenting to his wish, who should stalk over 
the threshold of my little study but ‘‘ Waterloo.” 

** Your honour is surprised to see me here? I am so myself. 
And my errand is more unaccountable than my visit. You 
remember Vamplew ? ” 

* Perfectly !” 

“The route’s come down; and he’s under marching or- 
ders!” 

‘© Where?” 

‘Why — that’s doubtful! The Granny Masrer has sum- 
moned him ; and he’s bound, I humbly hope, to the Grear 
Loner above.” 

“Dying? is that your meaning ?” 

*“No other : he’s nervous, low, and whimsical ; wishes much 
to see you ; will you go to him?” 

«© Where is he ? ” 

** Not quite so fast,’’ said Waterloo drily. ‘I will be your 
guide ; your guide, remember, and nothing more. Name, 
street, house, I forget altogether !” 

** Indeed! I see your drift. Confidence in me is wanting.” 

©“ Well, for my own part,” said the campaigner, bluntly, 
**T never did like parsons over particularly ; and less than 
ever since those psalm-singing beggars chose to pick out funeral 
hymns, and whine them over me— me, who abominate such 
matters! It was a disgusting insult!’ continued Waterloo, 
warmly ; ‘‘ what need had 1—a living man—of a funeral 
sermon? Answer me that,” 

**T regret 7 

“« The circumstance.” said Waterloo, eagerly. “I knew you 
would !” 
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““ No —no,” I interposed ; ‘ but the manner in which you 
view the occurrence, and the terms in which you speak of 
it. Waterloo, the best and bravest of our heroes, military 
and naval, have had strong religious feeling.” 

“‘ Well,” said the veteran musingly, and after a pause of 
some length, “I’ve heerd, on good owthority, that ‘The 
Duke’ attends regularly early morning prayers at the barrack- 
chapel up in Lunnun; and if he (with all his victories, and 
the 18th of June among them!) thinks that he has some- 
thing to set square before the Last PARADE, I’m sure his fol- 
lower ought to be up and doing!” The tone of humility and 
self-reproach in which this remark was made contrasted strongly 
with the fierceness of Waterloo’s previous declarations. “ So 
if your honour is disposed to view this poor dying fellow, I'll 
lead the way ; and — and — stay, and listen ; for I’ve no ob- 
jection to a little serious talk myself, provided it’s to the point, 
not over long, and not too high-seasoned.” 

A harsh and deserved rebuke was stifled by his resuming, 

“No offence, I hope, your honour? I mean none. It 
would ill become me to offer it now — seeing what is before 
you!” 

“A wounded conscience, I presume, Waterloo? a sad, but 
every-day spectacle !” 

“No, sir; a burdened conscience, — burdened with blood ; 
shed, wantonly and deliberately, in @ cool quarrel |” 


CHAPTER XII, 
THE POACHER'S CONFEDERACY. 


‘How will those who have secretly sinned together on earth o} only meet each 
other in the regions of the lost? Tlow will the seducer and the seduced, the 
tempter and the tempted, curse and torment each other in the world of woe? 
How will a sinner meet below the soul whom he has ruined ; and how will he 
endure the double agony which by this ruin he has deserved ? ’ If those who now 
together sin would remember that, as tormentors of each other, they must together 
be punished, surely they would ‘ go and sin no more |’ "— Cawoon, 


Tuoroventy as I had fancied myself acquainted with the 
straggling suburbs of the populous town in which it was my lot 
to live, my conjectures were thoroughly at fault as to the locality 
of the wretched row of houses before which Waterloo at length 
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paused, and towards the meanest of which he motioned me. It 
was a miserable domicile ! squalid, dilapidated, and forbidding ; 
but guarded —guarded by a ferocious dog, which no caress from 
my companion could soothe. His angry and repeated bark, or 
the rough attempts of Liggins to quiet his suspicions, — one 
or both aroused attention. The door was partially opened: a 
few words from some being who cared not to be visible silenced 
the growling animal. “ Enter,” said a harsh voice within, 
and we passed the threshold. 

In the further corner of the room, on a miserable truckle- 
bed, feeble and emaciated, but with a face flushed with hectic 
fever, and an eye frightfully and supernaturally bright, lay the 
once-daring Vamplew. Beside him sat two ruffians, watching 
him ; but whose morose and jaded look bespoke their weari- 
ness of the task they had undertaken. The younger sprang to 
his feet as I entered, and fiercely inquired, 

“What's your errand? Who brought you here? ” 

** I did,” said Waterloo, advancing ; then pointing towards 
the bed, “ and at his wish.” 

“ His! You wished to see no stranger?” cried the ruffian, 
addressing with impatient gesture the dying man, and laying 
bitter emphasis on his words ; ‘ none has any business here.” 

** Stranger !”” interposed the veteran ; ‘“ this is no stranger ; 
he’s a minister — the prison minister !” 

** Be he who he may, he is unwelcome ; say so, comrade !” 
cried the elder watcher, speaking for the first time. ‘ You 
wished to see no minister? ” and he strode angrily and impa- 
tiently towards his shrinking victim,— you have nothing to say 
to him; he nothing to you! You waste your time, sir ;” this 
was spoken in a more civil tone, —‘“ here you are not wanted.” 

The sufferer looked up at me piteously and imploringly. I 
understood the appeal, drew nearer to him, and sat down. 

* Strange conduct this ! — strange indeed!” cried a flauntily- 
dressed woman, who now joined us from an inner apartment. 
Young was she, and fair; but her once delicate and still 
handsome features, vice had branded with its own dark and 
daring expression. ‘ To enter, and take possession, where you 
know you're unwelcome — it’s not to be borne! George, tell 
the gentleman you want no visitors! Tell him you have all 
you require — shelter, food, medicine, attendance. Yes, sir, 
he is never left ; never for a single instant.” 
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“Night or day,” added the elder watcher. 

“Wants! what does he want? —nothing!’’ echoed the 
younger ruffian; cruel and bitter was the tone in which the 
taunt was uttered; “ nothing but a spare half-hour—to die ! ” 

A shudder, brief but visible, passed over the dying man’s 
features as the last sentence grated on his ear, With painful 
effort he raised himself; and, pronouncing my name, loudly 
and clearly, gasped out, “ Sir, 1 wusr speak to you,” 

“ Berorw us, then,” said his companions in a breath; and 
they cursed, audibly and furiously, the writhing sufferer, 

“No —no!” said he, piteously: “ alone —alone !” 

The ruffians eyed each other for a moment in silence ; then 
turned towards their helpless inmate ; and the younger, with an 
expression of eye in which fear, hate, rage, all were blended, 
uttered in a low, but menacing tone, “ Madman! remember 1” 

«1 do — I do,” and a groan of agony escaped him. 

“ George,” said the female, now joining the group, and as- 
suming, with hypocritical air and wheedling voice, the office 
of mediator, ‘what can you have to say to this gentleman 
which we may not hear? ” 

“ Much,” was his faint reply. 

** He is a dying man,” said I, addressing the party before 
me; “you cannot, under such circumstances, oppose his 
wishes. He desires to talk to me alone; and on matters, I 
doubt not, relating to the soul. Leave us. Let me see him 
apart.” 

“Never!” said the elder man, determinedly ; ‘ never — 
while he has breath to draw, or voice to speak.” 

“Then read to me,” said Vamplew, feebly ; “read while 
I can listen, and think, and feel. Slowly — slowly !” 

I did so, — words, I trust, which soothed, and comforted, 
and calmed. But before what an audience, and to how op- 
pressed and struggling a spirit were they addressed ! 

** To-morrow !”’ whispered he, as | bent over him to take 
my leave, — “‘ to-morrow, at latest !” 

“A foul-visaged, black-hearted crew!” cried Liggins, as 
the door closed on us. ‘The mob,” continued he, with an 
edifying air of philosophical reverie, “is always in extremes ! 
Those bigots at Abbot’s-Stoke, with their funeral sermon and 
dreary hymns, are all one way: and these savage cut-throats, 
who hold with neither angel nor spirit, all lean another, 
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You've heard of their doings, I dare say?” The biographical 
sermon, in which his portrait was hit off with such abundance 
of shadow, occurred with remarkable frequency to Waterloo’s 
memory. “Ay!” he resumed bitterly, ‘they chose to make 
out that I had gone the wrong road; whereas I had never 
started at all! Can’t forgive those people! But must — must 
manage it at last! As to Vamplew, poor fellow! it’s my 
belief he knows secrets which those about him do not care he 
should blab. They’re his gaolers, in my opinion, and nothing 
better. All this,” was his military summary, “comes, you 
see, sir, of shedding blood in a@ cool quarrel!” 

So much for habit and calling. Blood shed on the battle- 
field was, in Waterloo’s judgment, secundum artem ; proper 
and becoming ; according to received notions ; and the general 
course of affairs. But homicide on a small scale was paltry 
and atrocious ! 

Noon found me the next day near Vamplew’s dwelling. 
Before I could knock for admittance, the younger man pre- 
sented himself. He looked in better humour; was better 
dressed, clean shaven, and almost cheerful. 

** How is the sick man to-day — better or worse ? ” 

“Come in,” was the reply ; ‘ and judge for yourself.” 

“You will allow me, then, to see him?” 

“Ay; and alone —alone, if you will,—and as long as 
you will. None shall interrupt your parley ; have it out be- 
tween yourselves !” 

A harsh, loud, taunting laugh finished the sentence. The 
exultation of the man’s manner was disgusting ; but the truth 
did not occur to me. 5 

“There he is,’—he pointed to the bed, — “ say now 
what you will to him.” 

Another burst of merriment rang through the room. It 
was frightfully discordant ; for we stood in the presence of the 
dead ! a 

«When did he % 

“Die? you mean to ask?” exclaimed the ruffian, quickly. 
*T thought you would be curious on that point. At six this 
morning, without a pang or even struggle, —- quite worn out. 
People in decline generally go quietly.” 

I fixed my eye on the speaker. He returned my gaze boldly 
and fixedly. Not for an instant did his look quail. It was 
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possible my suspicions did him injustice; for, in truth, I drev 
no favourable conclusion from his look and manner. 

He guessed this, for he continued, “ And now, sir, you 
part is done ; and mine nearly. The parish surgeon has beer 
here ; the registrar of deaths followed him, No concealmen 
on our side —none whatever. We have nothing to dread — 
nothing to tell, We want no advice, no help, no alms. We 
have no need either to borrow or to beg. George will b 
decently and respectably buried on Friday. Nothing will be 
wanting for a poor man’s funeral. Are you satisfied ?” 

« Perfectly,” I murmured to myself, ‘on one point ; tha 
if ever there was a system upon earth admirably calculated tc 
cherish and develope the worst passions of man’s nature, i 
may be found in that code so determinedly upheld — th 
existing Game Laws!” 


CHAPTER XIII. 


THE ROYAL FAVOURITE AND HER VICTIM. 


«There is the moral of all human tales ; 
’Tis but the same rehearsal of the past, 
First freedom, and then glory— when that fails, 
Wealth, vice, corsuption.”’—BYRON. 


Iv would be difficult to over-estimate the influence of persona 
appearance. The masses rarely look below the surface: an 
Madame Lauricourt, the Bath milliner, had lived with her eye 
open when ghe left this as her dying charge to the niece wh 
watched her last hours, — “ Laura, if you wish to thrive 
study, my child, study the — exterior /” 

In the last months of my chaplaincy an old man was brough 
into the gaol, —a very crafty old man he was said to be, 
very knowing old man he unquestionably was, — who attracte: 
considerable attention. He had a profusion of long, gloss 
hair, perfectly white ; fine clear complexion ; bright blue eye 
and frank, soldierly address, 

On visiting round the prison — my invariable custom on 
Thursday, — I noticed the venerable octogenarian with hi 
usual companion, a book; and looking as tranquil, smiling 
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and self-possessed as if he had been a voluntary visitor, and 
not a compulsory inmate. 

“Ts your sight so strong at eighty as to enable you, un- 
assisted, to read that close print?” 

** More than that,” said he, briskly ; “it enables me to see 
‘my way out of this, dreary prison, and through the mesh of 
difficulties which my enemies have twined around me. Mean- 
while this gives wings to many a heavy hour.” He pointed as 
he spoke to a little devotional manual that lay beside him. 
‘It was the present of my old master, the rector of H Il. 
I was his secretary and steward. He little thought his gift 
would one day console me in.a prison. So much for acquaint- 
ance with the great! And, above all, for running on the Duke 
of York’s confidential errands !” 

“ Hark’ee, my man! Don’t introduce idly into your con- 
versation names like those. It will not serve your purpose. 
Quite the contrary. In your circumstances the freedom is 
manifestly improper.” 

Se Wihiy: Bi; 

*‘ Because you could have known such parties only by 
hearsay.” 

“I saw his Royal Highness,” returned the old man firmly, 
but without the slightest tinge of irritation, “ every day of my 
life at one time. Had he lived, he would—even now — have 
befriended me. But God has willed it otherwise ; and — I 
must befriend myself.” 

** But the clergyman alluded to—of him what have you 
to say?” 

“That he was murdered by the great, — murdered, —I can 
give it no other term. Wonderful! that he who was so com- 
passionate and generous to others should have perished so 
fearfully and so sadly.” The old man brushed away a tear, 
and then continued, “ but I don’t blame him, — but I do her, 
the cockatrice! and the great still more, who encouraged him 
in his extravagance, and then — deserted him.” 

*“A country clergyman,” said I, calmly, “should have 
known the peril of such associates.” 

_ © But he was not a country clergyman ; at least his could 
hardly be called other than a town living; and the friends — 
the summer friends, — which his various popular qualities 
collected round him, were persons of the highest rank. His 
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society was sought by more than one member of the royal 
family. This very circumstance fed his ambitious hopes, and 
hastened his downfall.” 

«Not if he was a man of principle.” 

“* He was such at one period — strictly so; but principle, 
sir, sometimes totters under the pressure of debt and diffi- 
culty ; and a man’s sense of right and wrong fades before the 
howl of clamorous creditors. But for this, my poor master 
would never have been so infatuated as to think of buying his 
way to a bishoprick.” 

“ Buying it?” 

«A nobleman’s nephew, who had obtained a commission 
through her means in a ‘ crack’ cavalry regiment, suggested 
to the rector the policy of making a friend of Mrs. Mary Anne 
Clarke.” 

** Doubtful policy, I should say.” 

“Doubtful!” cried the old man, — “it was fatal. The 
advocacy of this woman was to be secured by gold; and the 
incumbent of H ll, already in difficulties, and beset by a 
crowd of creditors, was driven to various, and not very be- 
coming expedients to raise the sum which this harpy, in the 
first instance, demanded. He borrowed right and left ; and 
at length, with infinite difficulty, completed the amount. It 
was one thousand pounds. During the progress of the affair 
—ah! I little knew my errand: would to God I had! my 
confiding and generous benefactor should not have been so 
grossly duped, — it was my duty more than once to wait the 
leisure of the royal favourite ; and I well remember the splen- 
doar in which this lively, vain, extravagant, and, after all, not 
particularly handsome woman, lived. But I recollected her 
long, long before she had attracted the notice of the Duke of 
York. I remembered her at Exmouth, when she resided at 
Manchester House, in those days a noble dwelling, adjoining 
that belonging to Mr. Russell, the Exeter banker ; and when 
she had neither bishopricks, commissions, nor clerkships in the 
ordnance, to dispose of to the highest bidder. Sad! sad ! 

. that he, who must have known the nature of her claims on the 
Duke of York, and whose very calling should have made him 
reject advancement through such a medium, should have ever 
trusted fame, fortune, character, all, to the keeping of an 
unscrupulous woman !” 
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** And was there no friend, —no connexion, — none to 
warn him ?”’ 

“ He had no confidant! Secrecy the most rigid was imposed 
upon him ; and such was his faith in the favourite’s assurances, 
and such the trust he reposed in her oft-repeated declarations, 
that to the very first vacancy on the bishop’s bench he would, 
by the Duke of York's influence, inevitably succeed ; that 
instead of having any fears about the future, and prudently 
curtailing his expenditure, his guests became more numerous, 
and his mode of living more lavish than ever. It was an 
agreeable position while the delusion lasted. Much was his 
society courted ; and many were the gay carriages that rattled 
down to H ll ; and ‘a most entertaining, intelligent, well- 
informed host,’ was the description given of the rector by his 
various and well-informed guests. All went merrily till the 
House of Commons smashed him — utterly and irretrievably. 
Bishoprick, rectory, royal chaplaincy, all vanished. In twelve 
hours he was a ruined man.” 

“The House of Commons! There you must be in error. 
No decision of that house could so affect him !” 

«But evidence given at its bar did. There was at that 
time of day a mischievous, restless being, named Colonel 
Wardle ; and he coupled together, in a very ominous way, the 
names of the Duke of York and Mrs. Clarke. Some truly 
awkward disclosures were made as to the extent in which the 
lady had turned to pecuniary account her influence over her 
royal lover. Among other lamentable exposures was that of 
the rector’s negotiation for a bishoprick ; the sum he had paid 
the lady for her good offices ; and the eagerness and pertinacity 
with which he had urged her to fulfil her promises. All be- 
came public; and you know, sir, how furious John Bull is 
during his periodical fits of morality, and with what determi- 
nation he clamours for a victim. In truth a victim he will have. 
The floodgates of popular indignation were all open on my 
unfortunate master. The press denounced him. The bench 
of bishops cried ‘fie !’ and were immeasurably shocked at him. 
Worst of all, his creditors cried ‘ pay,’ and closed their ledgers 
against him. Look where he would, he was a ruined man. 
Flight was inevitable ; and, to avail, it must be immediate. 
Every shilling he could raise in any direction, and from any 
source, was collected together; and at dusk, alone, and by 
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stealth, he quitted H ll for ever. His destination in the 
first instance was Hatchett’s Hotel, where he was to sleep ; 
and whence he was to proceed at early dawn the next morning, 
to a foreign hiding-place. It was an hour full of anguish for 
one so caressed and followed as he had been ; and keen was 
the self-reproach which at that moment stung him. No marvel, 
then, that recollection and self-control utterly failed! His 
purse, containing all that he had in the world, — every facility 
he possessed for flight,—his sole friend at that crisis, was left, 
in the hurry and agitation of the moment, in the hackney- 
coach which brought him to Hatchett’s: of this carriage he 
had not taken the number; nor, in hourly dread of arrest, did he 
dare to adopt means to ascertain it. He retired to his sleeping- 
room ; but it is imagined that the desperation of his fortunes, 
and his forlorn position, and his dread of the world’s scorn, 
overpowered his reason. He hung himself during the night ! 
The waiter found him the following morning cold and lifeless. 
He was suspended from the bed-post ; and had been dead some 
hours! All attempt, therefore, to restore him was hopeless, 
Said I not rightly, sir, that he, was a victim—a victim to a 
sordid and heartless woman ? ” 

* And the Duke — did he show no feeling ? ”” 

“‘ Great — great: but he was himself the dupe of the most 
finished craft, as was, ere long, admitted by his sworn foes.” 

‘* A melancholy close,” said I, “ to an unusual and unjusti- 
fiable speculation ! ” 

“ Ay! and one of its most extraordinary features was this, 
—that with ample opportunities of ascertaining personally 
from the Duke himself whether the lady’s representations were 
true, and that his Royal Highness had taken, and was taking 
still, the active part which she alleged, in the rector’s adyance- 
ment, he never adverted to the subject, nor made the slightest 
inquiry ; an omission the more incomprehensible, since after 
his death it was found he had been thrice warned anonymously 
of the folly of placing any reliance on the lady’s promises. 
One of these letters, from its style, the hand-writing, and, above 
all, from its positive tenor, was thought by many to have been 
penned by the Duke himself. But, be that as it may, the 
warning was unavailing. Poor fellow! I well remember one 
of his remarks in his last ministerial effort in H. ll church, 
He was alluding to the rapidity with which eyents chased each 
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other, and drove their moral and meaning from man’s memory. 
He divided time into the past, the present, and the future ; 
and contended that true wisdom consisted in giving up the past 
to oblivion! the present to duty; and the future to Providence. 
‘ The past to oblivion !’ Does he hold to that estimate now ?” 


CHAPTER XIV. 


THE SPECULATOR. 


“To the man who does not understand high principles, who at best calls them 

convenient prejudices, there is always. one leaf in the book of knowledge shut ; 
there are motives that are unknown to him, there are actions which he cannot 
comprehend.” — G. P. R. Jams. 
«“ Anp now,” said I, taking advantage of a pause in the old 
man’s narrative, “let me direct your attention to matters 
of personal import. You, who have so much to say relative to 
another, can, doubtless, explain thoroughly your own position: 
what misdemeanor brings you here? ” 

«Oh! one quite out of the common course! I am brought 
here for stealing my own property !” 

“ Don’t trifle,” said I, sternly. 

“Nothing further from my intention: nothing more un- 
becoming my years. I state the simple truth. Nay, sir, do 
not turn away as if you suspected I was misleading you.” 

«© more than suspect it: my impression amounts to con- 
viction.” 

‘© Then listen ; and admit that first impressions constantly 
require correction. I am confined here on a charge of felony, 
—purloining, they term it, certain deeds and documents, 
which deeds and documents happen to be my own! and relate 
to my own property !” 

« How so?” 

«J ama speculator, and a bold one. I married, six weeks 
since, an old lady of seventy.” 

« Man — be serious ! ” 

<< Gan I be otherwise after an exploit of that nature?” I 
turned away. “Nay, sir, pray listen; the subject is tempting ; 
but I will not be jocular. This marriage, which none could 
say was premature, my friends regarded as insane: myself as 
politic, ‘The lady, I grant, was somewhat open to remark, 
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She had been in difficulties ; was still slightly embarrassed ; 
and her name not altogether new in the Insolvent Court, I 
own — these points are best admitted in the outset — that her 
estates lay in the county of Ayr; and that her assets were re-« 
presented by those figures called by mathematicians ‘ unknown 
quantities ;’ still I contend it was a prudent marriage ! ” 

The tone, the look, the gesture with which this avyowal was 
made, were so droll as to divert me from my settled purpose 
of severely censuring him. 

“You see, sir,” he continued, “ when I made the acquaint- 
ance of this ill-advised and unfortunate woman, she was 
a widow ; having a life-interest in the handsome property left 
by her husband. She relished change of air, and was much 
given to locomotion ; liked to spend the winter at Bath, and 
the summer at Southampton ; the autumn at Paris, and the 
spring at Cheltenham. The pastime proved expensive; and 
so she fell first into the clutches of the Jews; then into the 
hands of beings infinitely more merciless — London attorneys ; 
and was politely introduced by these latter to the polished 
courtesies of the Insolvent Court. Thence, after a desperate 
battle, she made her escape ; and found to her cost that she 
was penniless, or nearly so, her life-income being assigned over 
to the use and benefit of her creditors. Children, it is true, 
she had, who were lavish of —their critiques and counsel. 
The eldest hopeful remarked, — ‘ This comes of your rambling 
propensities !_ So much for having a taste for nature! What 
occasion had you to see a sunset on the Rhine, or the Bay of 
Naples by moonlight? You should have remained at home ; 
and have taken things for granted. I feel for you! Jane 
feels for you! Wee all feel for you; and our united advice is 
— assistance from us you, of course, do not expect, — our 
united and decided advice is— keep at home for the rest of 
your days, and leave foreign sights to foreign people!’ What 
an agreeable announcement! and how consolatory, under the 
circumstances ! ” 

The bushy eyebrows of the speaker rose ; the corners of his 
mouth fell; his comical eyes rolled round and round ; and 
again I determined to interrupt and chide him 3 and, as before, 
the drollery of his aspect rendered my resolution abortive. 

“T heard,” continued he, “of the poor woman's trouble, 
and made it my business to look carefully through her late hus- 
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band’s will. It was a long-winded document ; but at length 
I lighted on a clause which would, I saw, damage her enemies, 
the solicitors — Heaven’s blessings on Lord Brougham for his 
cordial hatred of these vampires! — hopelessly and irretrievably. 
The old distiller’s will gave his relict the interest of all his 
property during her life, or, as a subsequent sentence slyly 
stated, ‘till she remarried.’ On the occurrence of that cer- 
tainly somewhat improbable contingency her _life-interest 
ceased, and the property became vested wholly and absolutely 
in her children! ‘Don’t you see,’ said I, addressing her 
affectionate offspring, ‘ the amazing importance of this clause ? 
Marry your mother ; marry her forthwith ; marry her, I say, 
at the earliest possible moment, and so get to windward most 
effectually of these legal blood-suckers.’ 

** But who will marry,’ was the answer, ‘such an ailing, 
decrepit, asthmatical old woman ?” 

“*T,’ was the reply, —‘ J, on any sunshiny morning she 
may please to name!’ 

“ The idea was approved ; the marriage decided on; and 
the ceremony performed. The lawyers looked grim, and re- 
laxed, slowly and unwillingly enough, their gripe of the pro- 
perty. But the lady’s life interest was at an end. The pro- 
perty had passed to her children; and her creditors and their 
law advisers prayed for patience, and whistled. This deliver- 
ance effected, I demanded my share of the spoil, and received 
for answer that I was a disinterested person, and should look, 
like all disinterested men, for my reward in heaven. I de- 
murred to so distant a date, and retaliated. Every deed be- 
longing to the property I took into my most careful custody. 
My opponents could neither sell, nor mortgage, nor transfer, 
nor— what was worst of all—veceive. Their better judgment 
deserted them. They grew furious ; and instead of trying one 
or more of the provisions of the ‘conciliation act,’ brought a 
charge of felony against me: and here I am. But it’s all 
moonshine! They can make nothing of it! They thought 
to intimidate me. Bah! bah! ‘There is some blood in these 
old veins yet. I’m an honest man, sir: and so I shall prove!” 

I had my doubts of this from his own statements; but there 
was no time to argue the point, and we parted. The assizes 
came on; and at their close I missed my old acquaintance. 
To my inquiries for him— 
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“Oh! the white-headed old gentleman!” replied the 
gaoler. ‘I remember him. He's all right! He left this 
morning. He doubled up the lawyers, as he said he should,” 

“How so? What became of the indictment?” 

“No situ!” 

What a candid, clear-complexioned, venerable-looking old 
intriguant he was ! 


CHAPTER XV. 


THE INCENDIARY. 


“ For time at last sets all things even — 
And if we do but watch the hour, 
There never yet was human power 
Which could evade, if unforgiven, 
The patient search and vigil long 
| Of him who treasures up a wrong.’’— BYRON. 


Farmer Baerry’s premises at Barnholme were in a blaze! 

Who the incendiary could be; when, and by what means, 
he could have fired a farmstead so admirably watched, and 
never deserted ; a farmstead thronged with labourers, and from 
which the vigilant eye of the stirring owner was rarely absent, 
—was a puzzle that grievously perplexed the muddy brains of 
the Barnholme people. 

But, be the agent who he might, the fact was indisputable ; 
that none could gainsay. Flames were bursting from the out- 
houses: and for the fourth time! The consternation of the 
owner, unequivocal as it was, did not preclude his catching as 

they arose the most pressing exigencies of the moment, and 
‘promptly meeting them. Orders were calmly given, and, on 
the whole, ably carried out. Produce to some amount was 
burnt ; and a valuable team of horses perished; but the dwell- 
ing-house and the rick-yard escaped. 

But though Farmer Bagley was calm and silent and appa- 
rently resigned, the most racking disquietude wrung his bosom. 
An enemy, it was clear, he possessed ; active, unscrupulous, 
and implacable. That enemy—if a feeling of security was 
ever to be his again — he must detect and crush. The entire 
current of his life was changed. A career of distrust, suspi- 
cion, and hostility towards his kind was about to open before 
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him. Hitherto he had been a prosperous man. He had been 
fortunate in having a most indulgent landlord. He had not a 
single acre of bad land in his “take.” Neither drought nor 
blight had visited his fields. But on his heart prosperity had 
done its usual work— it had seared it as to the sorrows or suf- 
ferings of those around him. 

“Oh, bother’ their feelings !’’ was his expression in refer- 
ence to his dependants: for vain was every attempt to teach 
this prosperous man that upon the labourer kindness, either of 
look or language, told. ‘Bother their feelings! what busi- 
ness, I should like to know, has a poor man with such things 
as those? His feelings should. lie in his potato-garth and pig- 
stye. If his potato-rigs yield well, and his pig fattens readily, 
let him bless God, and be thankful: as to his feelings — let 
him pocket ’em !” 

Equally strange was his creed as to labour. He held most 
pertinaciously that the aged and helpless were useless members 
of society: a bitter “burden on the honest industry”’ of the 
producer; and “ without any claim to the consideration or 
protection of the working part of the community, save that 
which the sentimental foolery of the daily press lent them.” 
He dwelt sonorously on the verse — how aptly can the unfeel- 
ing quote Scripture to their purposes !—‘‘ He that will not 
work, neither let him eat.” In his view the worn-out man, 
the decrepit woman, the idiot child, each of these was a fungus 
on the face of society: justice, as well as policy said, — Away 
with it !”. 

And yet Farmer Bagley’s society was courted by his class ; 
and Farmer Bagley’s opinions were received on most subjects 
with marked respect. No man understood better how to crop 
land to advantage. No man was a better judge of cattle. No 
man watched the markets with a more wary eye. And noman 
knew better how to tickle the fancy, or fix the judgment of a 
wavering customer. _He was a pillar of the agricultural in- 
terest. Lord consulted him as to “ the resources” of an 
in-coming tenant. The steward took his opinion privately as 
to the crops of a defaulter. Sir Thomas begged he 
would ride over his grass land, and “say what it was fairly 
worth per acre ;” while the young heiress’s man of business 
would call, and “put it to him confidentially” whether he 
“‘ was safe” in accepting for the minor a mortgage on a neigh- 
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bouring farm, the owner of which wanted an immediate ad- 
vance of money. But with all his aptitude for business, and 
with all his natural shrewdness, Bagley for once was at fault. 
Large rewards were offered, Inquiries, through public and 
private channels, were anxiously instituted —but issued in no 
result. No intruder, or interloper of any description, had been 
seen loitering around the ricks. The business of the farm had 
been going on as usual up to the hour of the fire; and the 
labourers all concurred in asserting that none but the usual 
hands had been seen upon the homestead. The neighbouring 
land-owners now interfered; and at their instance London 
police were brought down to Barnholme. The conclusion 
these latter very speedily arrived at was remarkable enough. 
They informed the astonished Mr. Bagley that it was absurd 
to suppose the property had been fired by any stranger: they 
were satisfied the act had been committed by some party at 
work upon the premises ! 

Against this dictum Mr. Bagley rebelled most stoutly. 

““ That I will never believe,” said he, with an ominous 
frown. “A likely matter, truly! What servant in my em- 
ployment would dream of such a deed — much more dare to 
execute it? Palaver ! moonshine !—humbug !” 

An opportunity was speedily afforded him of reconsidering 
his opinion, On that day se’nnight an alarm of fire,” for 
the fifth time, was given to the Barnholme household ; but to 
little purpose. No exertion could stay the progress of the de- 
vouring element. Tor six hours it blazed, and roared, and 
revelled in the destruction it created. It was ample! Home- 
stead, rickyard, barn, stabling,—all were one mass of smoul- 
dering ruins. Mr. Bagley was a homeless and well-nigh 
ruined man, 

Some wicked wag has said that “a catastrophe in a country 
village is an indescribable boon to its inhabitants ; it ruffles the 
Stagnant surface of their existence, and compels their muddy 
intellects to receive fresh impressions of men and things around 
them.” Whatever smartness there may be in the satirist’s 
remark, —and it has some little truth, mixed up with a strong 
dash of malignity, — it libelled the feelings of the good people 
of Abbots’-bury, They regarded, one and all, the destruction 
of Mr, Bagley’s premises in the light of a personal calamity ; 
and bestirred themselves with commendable unanimity to de- 
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tect the perpetrator. At one stage of the investigation it came 
out incidentally, that on each occasion when the homestead 
was fired, whether that event occurred late or early in the 
evening, an old pony named “ Chirrup,” and a blind bullfinch 
called “ Swell,” were off the premises, Those who conducted 
the inquiry made light of the circumstances ; characterised it 
as “* wholly unimportant ;” and declined to make any minute 
respecting it. Not so a young springald of an attorney, who 
on behalf of some insurance office watched the proceedings. 
He attached weight to the incident ; and quietly satisfied him- 
self as to the party who fed the bird, and rode the pony ; and 
when he found that Zachary Theaks, a half-witted labourer on 
the farm, an orphan, wretchedly poor, and ouly tolerated for 
his physical strength, and the gay good-humour with which 
he would grapple with any amount of toil, was the owner of 
“Swell,” and the special protector of “ Chirrup,” from that 
moment did the fledgling attorney bend all his energies to 
prove that this poor imbecile lad was in a guilty sense cognisant 
of each fire, if not the actual incendiary. 
Never did conclusion appear more improbable! ‘That 
Theaks, who seemed to have scarcely two ideas ; who had 
lived on the farm from childhood ; who was friendless ; and 
dependent for his daily bread on Mr. Bagley’s good opinion ; 
that he should originate or execute a scheme so frightful in its 
results to his employer, was a supposition sufficiently un- 
natural and extravagant. In Attorney Keenwit’s brain it had, 
however, obtained a lodgment ; and while he is beating about 
for evidence to support his case, let us revert to the past, and 
see what clue it will afford to the perplexities of the present. 


The shades of a summer evening are gathering around 
Holme Farm. Near its rustic porch stands a florid-looking 
young man, with angry eye, and consequential air: opposite 
him may be seen—bare-headed — a meagre, ill-clad, middle- 
aged labourer, whose anxious face well accords with his sup- 
plicating accents and humble attitude. 

“T’ve nothing more to say, Tom,” said the young man, — 
he was evidently the employer of the care-worn being who almost 
crouched at his feet: “the damage was caused by your folly ; 
and you, and no other, shall make it good.” 
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“ The traces, sir, were old — very old,” returned the other ; 
“‘ worn out, sir, indeed —if you'll believe me: and Jumper is 
so fractious and restive in harness that no living man can hold 
him when he’s in his tantrums.” 

“Hold him! Say at once, fellow! that you were drunk, 
and dropped the reins.” 

«© Drunk, sir! Where was the drink to come from ? It’s not 
to be had, sir ; it’s not to be had with my wages!” 

«Ho! ho! insolent, as well as careless ! ” 

“No, sir,-—no,” interposed the other, eagerly ; “‘ but when 
a man’s spirit is roused, rash words will follow.” 

“Then, why prate? You know my meaning? All to be 
made good by to-morrow evening, thoroughly ; mind, no 
patching! You'll be more careful another time. Ha! ha! ha! 
You understand me?” 

The poor fellow looked up piteously in his master’s face, 
No word, no gesture of acquiescence escaped him. After a 
short pause he said, in alow, husky voice, his gaze rivetted on 
his employer’s features, as if to watch the effect of this final 
appeal, —‘‘ My wife, sir, and child, are both down in the 
fever ; the doctor says that Zachary isn’t likely to get 
over it.” 

“Well! that’s your business, not mine. You don’t mean 
to say that wife and child belong to me, do ye?” 

A harsh, sneering laugh wound up the sentence, and the 
speaker turned upon his heel, with the complacent air of one 
who fancies he has made a hit. 

“One favour, sir—one favour!” persisted the saddened 
dependant, — “ the first I’ve asked for many years: let Nicol 
or Gervis drive and litter ‘Jumper’ for the future. He’s a 
vicious brute, and more than a match for me.” 

* Pshaw ! nonsense !” 

“ Master, listen to me this once,—but this once,” 

“No, Theaks; no servant shall choose his work upon these 
premises. Look after ‘ Jumper’ yourself, as usual.” 

“ Then I can tell the upshot,” said the man, mournfully ; 
*‘T shall be found some morning cold and stiff beneath that 
brute’s heels, with my brains scattered from one side of his 
stall to the other.” 

“Then your lease will be a long one,” remarked Bagley, 
jeeringly: “don’t perplex yourself with imagining any such 
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calamity. Kick as ‘Jumper’ may, no brains will be forth- 
coming !” 

And with this bitter jest the master hastened to his well- 
plenished board ; and the labourer hied to his infected cottage. 

But his unfortunate wife did not die. After a long and 
doubtful contest with disease, she arose from her wretched 
pallet a helpless, feeble, withered woman, ravenous for food : 
but incapable of the lightest labour to procure it. Nor did 
death claim his child. Scanty fare, few comforts, and most 
irregular medical attendance had been his; but youth, and 
temperate habits, saved him. ‘The victim was to be found 
elsewhere. 

On Mayday morning the elder Theaks was missing at the 
farm. He was wanted specially to fetch some sheep from a 
neighbouring fair; and Mr. Bagley was furious at his non- 
appearance. An hour passed; and then inquiries were made 
at his cottage. His wife assured the messenger that the missing 
man had left his home as usual at daybreak ; and expressed 
her conviction that he would be found busily employed in his 
master’s business on the premises. Doubts of this were ex- 
pressed ; and by the agitated woman’s express desire Zachary 
was sent out forthwith to seek him. The search lasted not 
long. A foreboding, which the lad could never well explain, 
led him to the stables. In “ Jumper’s” stall, deep down in 
the litter, trampled on, lacerated, crushed, and marred, till his 
lifeless form had lost all semblance of humanity, lay the un- 
fortunate farm-servant. The party who discovered him was 
his own child. 

Never did an employer appear to less advantage than Bagley 
during the painful proceedings which necessarily ensued. The 
jury —an inquest was indispensable— unanimously demanded 
that “ Jumper” should be shot ; a condition which the coroner 
took care should be carried into effect, Not, however, without 
considerable resistance on the part of Mr. Bagley. 

“What!” was the-exclamation of the indignant foreman f 
“is not the sacrifice of one valuable life sufficient ? Is another 
human being to perish by the ungovernable fury of this vicious 
animal ? ” 

“ He’s valuable to me,” was the owner's sullen reply. 

“Do you consider his services equivalent to the risk of 
human life?” was the rejoinder. 
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«‘ How am I to replace him?” said the farmer, vehemently. 

“Your horse or the labourer ; to which do you refer?” 
said a listening and thoroughly-perplexed juryman. 

“Oh!” was the answer, —an answer long and bitterly 
remembered, —‘“‘a labourer I can replace any hour of the 
day ; such cattle are plenty as blackberries ; but for a fast 
trotter like ‘ Jumper’ I may search the world over !” 

« Life! sir, ure! weigh that, and recal your state- 
ments,” observed the foreman: ‘they are at this time in- 
decent.” 

« Indecent! what do you mean? That horse cost me, first 
and last, five-and-forty guineas; and it’s a d—d shame, be- 
cause that fool Theaks got between his legs that I’m to be 
called upon to shoot him !” 

A howl of execration greeted this obnoxious statement ; nor 
ceased till Bagley angrily quitted the apartment. 

But from one result of this burst of public feeling, Bagley, 
with all his hardihood, could not escape, —sullenly and angrily 
as he bent to it. Hewas told on all sides that the father 
having died in his service, he was bound by every con- 
sideration of mercy and justice to find employment for the 
son. 

“TJ expected to hear as much!” was the reply. A bitter 
oath followed. ‘ Well! let him come! The farm will be a 
hospital for idiots presently.” 

« Poor Zachary! such was his bidding to a homestead 
watered with his father’s blood! Scanty fare, sneers, re- 
proaches, open dissatisfaction, and not infrequent blows, ac- 
companied him throughout his day of toil. But on him they 
made apparently little or no impression, From the hour he 
lighted on his father’s mangled remains his intellects seemed 
shaken. There was the childish smile, and the vacant eye, 
and the wandering gaze, each and all indicative of “reason 
faltering in her seat.’ But he was cheered with no pity. 
Why should he? He was “a hewer of wood, anda drawer of 
water” —no more! Harmless, silent, and uncomplaining, he 
fulfilled the daily task imposed upon him: but all the life, and 
buoyancy, and daring spirit of youth were fled. His heritage 
was —toil. On one point he was sensitive — nobly so— 
the disastrous position of his mother. The constancy, de- 
votedness, and self-denial with which poor Feeble-mind minis~ 
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tered to her wants would have reflected honour on the highest 
order of intellect. The best of his food, — his weekly wages 
entire, —any chance gratuity that he might have received, —a 
showy flower, — fresh fruit, — all were carried to the bedside 
of his suffering parent. And all were unavailing. She became 
completely helpless; could not move without assistance; a 
nurse was indispensable ; and this latter appendage involved 
an application to the parish. Reluctantly was it made; but 
its necessity was unquestionable. 

Once more did Mr. Bagley sustain a principal character. 
“What!” was his remark when the application was mooted, 
— “what, relieve Tom Theaks’ widow! Relieve a woman 
who lives in her own house! They had better relieve me! I 
want it quite as much.” 

It was observed to him, in reply, that what he called “a 
house ” was in reality a mud cottage, built by the poor wo- 
man’s late husband upon a corner of the waste; reared with 
his own hands ; had not a perch of land attached to it; and 
was, in fact, as rude and humble a dwelling as could shelter 
a human being from the blasts of winter. 

*« Be it what it may,” returned Bagley, “I claim it for the 
parish the moment she receives pecuniary assistance. Thence- 
forth it is ours.” 

A gentler spirit present recalled to him the excellent cha- 
racter borne by Theaks, the deceased husband; that he had 
never on any occasion been burdensome to the parish ; that 
the honesty and industry of both husband and wife had been 
matter of general notoriety. “ The poor creature,” concluded 
the speaker, “ must and shall be relieved ; it is inhuman to 
debate it.” 

“ Did I say she was not to be relieved?” asked Bagley 
sharply. “‘ Give her relief, if so it please you, but not where 
she is: that house she quits !” 

“She will quit existence altogether ere many weeks are 
over: why harass an unfortunate and suffering woman ?” 

“Why harass an unfortunate and overburdened parish ? ” 
was the rejoinder. ‘ Relieve her by all means ; but remove 
her !” 

The party interested, who had risen from her bed to learn 
the decision of the “ assembled gentlemen,” begged they 
would “ deal mercifully by her petition, and let her die where 
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she was.” She would “fain close her eyes where she had 
lived so many years; in the home which she considered her 
own; and which she and her husband had without assistance 
reared, She entreated — she implored them to heed her re- 
quest.” 

Mr. Bagley was inexorable. His decision was in substance 
this. If she wanted parish assistance she should have it ; but 
it should be afforded in a proper and authorised form, The 
workhouse was the place for parties cireumstanced as she was. 
She would then have every care, and every medical attendance 
and assistance which she required. The cottage the parish 
would see to. That was their duty ; and he would answer for 
its due performance. 

The poor creature wept, and entreated, and prayed ; grew 
almost frantic when she found no impression was to be made 
on the hard hearts around her ; said some things in her mental 
agony which were cutting, because perfectly true, and some 
things that were foolish, because irrelevant and unavailing. ‘T he 
patience of the meeting being exhausted, she was desired to 
withdraw. 

Mr. Bagley triumphed. 

Widow Theaks relinquished her cottage. But her tormentor 
might, without much “ violation of law,” have permitted her 
to occupy it to the last. She was an inmate of the workhouse 
somewhere about six-and-thirty hours. One of the nurses 
found her dead in her bed the morning but one succeeding her 
arrival. 

The anguish endured by the poor imbecile during the time 
his mother’s removal was agitated, determined on, and effected, 
was visible enough. He performed, as usual, his daily task ; 
and, as usual, in silence. ‘To none did he make complaint. 
From none did he seek redress. But moans deep, sad, and 
frequent, attested the conflict he was then undergoing ; and from 
his food, eagerly devoured at other times, he now turned with 
loathing. 

His employer observed the change, and, as a matter of 
course, rowed him. ; 

« Zachary ! what’s amiss? Is the meal-hour too early ; 
or the dinner itself not to your taste ?” 

‘© Heart won't eat!” was the idiot’s reply. 

«‘ Burn the fellow! He has more feeling than I thought 
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for. But it’s misplaced. It’s his duty to feel for none but 
his master.” 

Oh, rare conclusion ! 

But to others the most inexplicable part of Zachary’s conduct 
was the manner in which he received tidings of his mother's 
death. The first shock over, he became marvellously cheerful. 
By some strange, and to the bystanders inconceivable, process, 
his mind seemed relieved, thoroughly stayed, and satisfied. 
The moaning ceased ; his countenance cleared 3 and he ate as 
usual, 

“ D—n the fellow!” cried Mr. Bagley ; “ he has no feeling 
at all. He cares no more about his dead mother than I do.” 

Three weeks after this conversation the blaze was seen of 
the first fire upon the farm; and within ten days after the 
dast, Zachary was an inmate of the county gaol, charged with 
the crime of arson ; and awaiting his trial at the impending 
assizes. 'They were to be held within a fortnight ; and little 
opportunity was thus afforded me of obtaining an insight into 
the prisoner's fears or feelings. Had the interval been longer, 
my impressions would probably have been as inconclusive 3 for 
never was there a mind which more completely baffled the 
efforts of him who would master it. He listened calmly, and 
with interest, to the spiritual instruction afforded him ; ad- 

_ mitted nothing ; denied nothing ; but, if reference was made 
to his imputed share in the recent fires, met it with the shrewd 
remark — 

““T am fatherless and motherless ; have no home, and no 
friends ; I must eat, and I must drink ; then whoy should I 
destroy my only shelter upon this arth 2?” 

His trial came on; and certainly no effort was spared by 
the prosecutor to convict him. The case was carefully got 
up: and, to guard against surprise, Bagley himself sat by the 
leading counsel to prime him with minor details ; to explain 
the position of the rickyard ; to point out its proximity to the 
house ; and its rambling, narrow, and tortuous access, In 
fact, it was scarcely possible for any party to gain admittance 
into the stackyard without passing close to the house, and 
coming under the observation of one or more of its inmates, 
Hence it was inferred that the fires in question were kindled 
by no stranger, but by some individual well acquainted with 
the premises, That that individual was Zachary the prose- 
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cuting counsel said he should be able to establish but too 
clearly and decisively. 

The points most insisted on against the prisoner were his 
attachment to “ Chirrup” and ‘ Swell ;” the daily care be- 
stowed upon them —ah! the heart, however crushed and 
degraded, must have some object to cling to !—and the artful 
manner in which both bird and beast had been withdrawn 
from the farmstead a few hours previous to the outbreak of 
each fire, and placed beyond, the reach of injury. To this 
fact was added another, the discovery, in a curiously contrived 
crevice of the loft where the prisoner slept, of some com- 
bustible materials, which, it was ascertained, would ignite upon 
the slightest friction. These were circumstances confessedly 
pregnant with suspicion ; and their unfavourable effect was 
deepened by the additional fact, deliberately sworn to by two 
credible witnesses, that on the evening of the last fire, when 
the roof of the dwelling-house fell in, and the total demolition 
of the farm-buildings became inevitable, Zachary was over- 
heard to exclaim, with joyful emphasis — “ Quits at last !” 

Evidence substantiated, more or less, each of these points. 
The counsel for the prosecution then bowed, and said, “ That 
was his case:” and the judge called upon Zachary for his 
defence. He, with the most awkward, clumsy, idiotic gestures 
which human being could exhibit under evident excitement, 
begged the judge to call his master back, put him again into 
the witness-box, and question him to this effect : — 

Whether he (the prisoner) had not always “ sarved” him 
as an honest and faithful “ sarvant 2?” Whether he had ever 
given him any cause for suspicion in the house, field, or farm ? 
Whether he had ever used any threatening or abusive language 
to his master, treat him how that master would ? 

All which questions were answered most satisfactorily for 
Zachary. 

“ Peeble-mind”’ then blurted out, with indescribable con- 
tortions, and wearing the same silly, boorish, mindless smile, 
that Farmer Bagley’s farmstead was his “ whoame ; ” that he 
had “never had words” with his master, nor “ given him a 
sarcy answer in all his life ;” that he had “no other pleace to 
get to:” and then he looked up at the jury with a gay, good- 
humoured glance, and asked whether ‘it was at all a loikely 
thing that he should go for to burn down the ‘ pleace’ where 
he got his bread? That was all he had to say about it !” 
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The judge, who had watched him keenly while speaking, 
inquired if he “ could read?” — “ No.” — “ Write?” — 
“* No.” — “* Could he say the Lord’s Prayer ?” — “* No.” — 
“Could he say any prayer whatever ?” — “ Jss:” and at a 
railroad pace Zachary delivered himself of the Apostles’ 
Creed! The judge looked immeasurably shocked, and com- 
menced his charge. It was a glorious opportunity for him to 
school the clergy. He had been bred a Dissenter, and was 
never considered, at any period of his career, a fast friend of 
the Church. At all events, he seized with avidity any opening 
for lecturing her ministers ; and this was too favourable an 
opportunity to let slip. He began in right earnest ; talked of 
the distressing spectacle then before them ; insisted on the 
paramount necessity of educating all classes of the community ; 
and expressed his fears that much and grievously that duty 
was overlooked by the clergy. 

As if, by the way, the clergy had nothing else to do ; had 
neither the sick to visit, nor the dead to bury, nor infants to 
baptize, nor adults to marry, nor the aged to console, nor the 
vicious to reprove ; nothing, in fact, upon this earth to do; 
nothing which could possibly prevent their spending their entire 
morning in a national school six days out of the seven through- 
out their natural life ! 

The judge, in fact, like some other high official personages, 
was “ education mad !” 

“« Teach the people!” was his text. But in his homily no 
mention was made of the much-forgotten truth, that if the 
poor are to be made contented they must be rrp as well as 
taught; that if a people are to be rendered happy, their backs 
must be clothed, and their hunger relieved, as well as their 
capacity cultivated. These considerations, ‘of the earth, 
earthy,” Judge overlooked. He soared above them 
Nay, so earnest was his lordship, that it seemed doubtful at 
one time whether he did not meditate charging the burning of 
Farmer Bagley’s premises upon the indisposition of the clergy 
personally to superintend the working of national schools! 
But of this conclusion he stopped short. He then adverted to 
the evidence, and summed up unquestionably in favour of the 
prisoner. He put it to the jury more than once whether they 
could convict on mere circumstantial evidence ‘a being like 
that before them, so palpably deficient in intellect” —(“ He’s 
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not so simple as he looks!” murmured Bagley, apprehen- 
sively ;) —‘‘ so debased, —and so grossly ignorant.” 

The jury looked heated, hungry, and tired; turned round 
for a few moments in their box ; and then, through their fore- 
man, pronounced a verdict of acquiTTaL. 

Mr. Bagley looked aghast, 

Zachary bowed grotesquely to the court, and disappeared. 
His comment on the entire proceeding was equivocal enough ; 
‘* Maaster I hope is quite satisfied; I am!” 


Many months after I had been relieved of the duties of my 
official situation,—that, I believe, is the received mode of ex- 
pressing it,—I went over to Paris, and thence to St. Cloud. 
During an early walk before breakfast I was overtaken by a 
groom, somewhat conspicuously dressed, in charge of a splendid 
English hunter. The symmetry of the animal was so perfect, 
and his action so noble, that, as he passed and repassed me, I 
paused for the purpose of further and more leisurely observa- 
tion. The man seemed proud of his charge, and pleased with 
the admiration which the hunter excited. Curiosity induced 
me to accost him, and inquire the name of the owner. ‘The 
groom started at the sound of my voice, eyed me fixedly for a 
few moments, and then hurried off at a brisk pace, apparently 
annoyed and disconcerted. 

“Now,” thought I, “if we had ever met before, I should say 
' that that fellow has reasons of his own for wishing to shy me.” 

Averse to be baffled in my object, I addressed the same in- 
quiry to a venerable personage, — from his dress, one who 
favoured the ancien régime,—who was loitering near the spot. 

The old gentleman looked up with a cynical air, and snap- 
pishly answered, 

*“ The groom belongs—at least so I gather from his dress— 
to the son and heir of Iscariot the second.” 

I was fairly gravelled, and begged, with due humility, for 
an explanation. 

“If you studied Scripture,” was the reply, seasoned with 
considerable acerbity of manner, ‘‘you would be well aware 
‘that Iscariot the first betrayed his Master; Iscariot the second 
followed in his wake. To an utter stranger it would be im- 
prudent, sir, to explain myself further,” 
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A bow, a shrug, a grimace followed, and the old gentleman 
mended his pace, and pursued his travels. 

* And this is France!” thought I.‘ What a particularly 
agreeable, courteous, communicative set of people !” 

Feeling, and looking I dare say, fairly bothered, an artizan 
accosted me, and, touching his cap, said, with great bonhommie, 
“* Monsieur seems embarrassed: —is there any information I 
can afford him?” 

I repeated my question. 

«© That party holds some appointment of trust in the mé- 
nage of the Due d’Orleans. English, doubtless, from his fea- 
tures,—so much the better for him! Louis Philippe, and all 
the offshoots of the reigning family,” —a bitter sneer inti- 
mated his strong affection for the dynasty, — “‘ are peculiarly 
partial to the English people.” 

I doubted this; for I had reason to know that the wary 
usurper —the “‘ Fox of the Family,” as Talleyrand happily 
termed him — had, in more than one instance, met with con- 
temptuous silence, or repulsed with superlative ingratitude, the 
representations of those who reminded him how, to their cost, 
they had served and aided his ace, when in exile in England, 

His attachment, therefore, to English people I viewed as 
somewhat apocryphal; unless, indeed, it were based upon the 
convenient principle, ‘In sorrow succour us, in prosperity 
forget us!” 

My reverie would have lasted longer, but was closed by the 
significant summary, softly whispered by my companion, 
‘* Take courage, sir; we shall have the warrr pLuME amongst 
us ere long !” 

My sojourn at St. Cloud was nearing its close, and, amid 
the ever-varying train of thought which a foreign land sug- 
gests, the hunter, groom, and Carlist were forgotten, when, on 
the last morning of my stay, I encountered the bunting cortege 
of the French heir-apparent. Two of his younger brothers 
were with him, the Ducs d’Aumale and Montpensier. As a 
whole, the group was brilliant. In the rear, upon a spirited 
horse, which he managed with consummate skill, sat the En- 
glish groom. ‘Tl'wo turfmen—county York, in dark green cut- 
away coats, their country, calling, and accent alike undeniable 
— stood a little apart, and criticised him. 
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I listened, — why or wherefore I can scarcely say, — but 
such was the fact. 

“ That fellow sticks well to his saddle, eh, Tom?” said 
one. 

““No Frenchman upon earth ever taught him that seat,” 
rejoined the other. 

* Right, sir, right!” cried a third, a bystander, supplying, 
uninvited, his quota to the discussion, ‘‘ Cary is English- 
born. The Duke vailies him greatly —well he may !—he’s 
invallible in a stable. Very fond of horses; though why he 
should be, seems wonderful, considering as how his own father 
was killed by one.” 

“ How so?” 

*« The beast was vicious —kicked him flat down in the stall, 
and then trampled him to death, I’ve heard Cary tell the tale 
scores of times.” 

** From what county did he come?” said I, with as much 
indifference as I could assume. 

“ Can’t say ; but let his former service lie where it would, 
he’d over him a cruel master — cruel to him —and cruel to 
an ailing, bedridden mother he had: whom, poor soul! his 
master drove from her cottage a couple of days or so before she 
died. But he had a taste of sorrow himself at last ; and Cary 
lived to see it. His ricks happened to catch fire! And so did 
his barn! And so did his house! And he experienced what 
it was to be turned out—homeless and houseless upon the wide 
world — as Cary’s bedridden mother had done ; and he liked 
it as little! You should hear Cary tell the story. It’s a 
rare tale to listen to: and gives a wholesome warning to the 
grasping and the cruel; of whom I think there is more than 
a sprinkling in all countries.” 

I hurried homeward. 

Who “ Cary” was; where this fire had happened; and 
why, I had my suspicions: and so, probably, has the reader. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


OFFENDED DIGNITY. 


* He is paepn whose circumstances suit his temper; but he is more excellent 
who can suit his temper to any circumstances.” —Davip Hume. 


Wuence comes it that in so many minds autumn is as- 
sociated with melancholy and gloom? Much is there in 
its sombre hues and grateful stillness to soothe, much to 
soften, much to calm; little, surely, to depress or sadden. 
What more glorious than October! The very hedges are 
brilliant with the rich colour of their dying leaves and their 
various berries — the black privet and buckthorn, the hips and 
haws of bright scarlet and deep crimson. The ruddy squirrel 
is busily employed beneath the beech-trees, feasting on their 
fallen nuts, the happiest and liveliest of gratified epicures ; the 
varied and peculiar cries of the woodpecker, and the jay, and 
the solitary raven, may be distinctly heard ; while the woods, 
in all their solemn magnificence of colours, scarlet, crimson, 
tawny, pale-yellow, and richest russet, present a combination 
of hues never seen in our climate but in autumn. Say, from 
this deep-reposing loveliness of nature, does not the mind re- 
vert to the beneficent Creator above, and the lips utter in- 
voluntarily words of earnest gratitude to Him, for the beauty 
and varied attractions with which he has adorned the abode of 
his acknowledged children ? 

Thankful for the refreshment which these quiet regions 
breathe upon the spirit, I had toiled along a path shadowed by 
sombre masses of forest trees up the steep ascent, on the crown of 
which the gaol was piled, when my reverie was closed, abruptly 
enough, by the exclamation which greeted me as I passed the 
portal, — 

« Angels in temper — language — actions — intentions, — 
that’s what gaolers of the present day should be ! — proof 
against every affront, and indifferent to every insult.” 

The governor was the speaker, and looked superlatively 
pettish. 
~ Anything unusual, Mr, Croak?” 

“ Unusual !—oh no! — quite the contrary. This is only 
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the third refused letter — refused, sir, remember,” laying 
special emphasis on the term, ‘‘ which has been returned to 
me within the last fortnight. Now, is it decent, is it endur- 
able, that a person filling my official situation should be ex- 
posed to such repeated indignities ?” 

He pushed towards me, as he spoke, three villanously soiled 
epistles, and tapped with indignant energy the cover of each, 
as he bade me note the address. I did so 3 but, after a 
lengthened scrutiny, could discover nothing offensive. 

“* What is there here to disconcert you? ” 

“ Much,” said he angrily ; “and, upon explanation, you'll 
agree with me. The Legislature — because a gaoler has /ittle 
to do, and ample leisure —requires him to send to the father 
or mother of every prisoner in his custody under age a notifi- 
cation of the day on which their son’s or daughter's imprison- 
ment will expire. The minute is to this effect : — 

F Gaol, May ist, 18-. 

‘ This is to acquaint you that your daughter, Amelia 
Botherby, will be discharged from this gaol on the fifteenth 
day of May, at about 8 a. x. 


‘ Joun Croax, Governor. 
“To Joun Boruersy, Rag Merchant, 
* Windy Nook, Bagshot.’ 

Well! this polite and precise announcement of an impending 
family occurrence Mr. Botherby declines receiving! It is 
returned to me, Not that Mr. Botherby is ‘unknown,’ or 
that he is ‘ removed from his late residence,’ or that he  can- 
not be found ;” but ‘ refused’ is marked legibly on the cover. 
What do people in their class of life,” continued Mr. Croak, 
vehemently, “care about the locality where Miss Amelia or 
Master James is spending a few months of his or her mi- 
nority? Where their children may be, either within or 
without the walls of a prison, gives them slight concern. The 
main point is, that they escape the burden of their main- 
tenance : have neither to feed nor clothe them. In the interim, 
as humanity is the order of the day, the gaoler’s time is 
occupied in writing letters to parties who will not open them !” 

“ Did you pre-pay them?” 

“ Where was my authority so to do?” cried my com- 
panion testily. “ The visiting justices gave none, I did as 
I was directed —wrote, and posted my letter.” 
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‘«* But how could you expect parties like these — steeped in 
poverty, and perhaps wanting a meal— to accept from the 
postman an unpaid letter ?” 

“ Their affair, sir, not mine,” 

I would not let him off so easily. 

* The postage rate, though but twopence, they might be 
unable to meet ; andif so, their insulting you by refusing your 
letter, is on their part involuntary. Humanity teaches i 

«Oh, if that be your watchword,” said Mr, Croak, now 
thoroughly roused, “ further argument is useless. I’m sick 
of the term. Humanity !—ha! ha! ha! By and by, prisons 
will be warmed with hot air, and rendered quite desirable 
places of genteel resort. It is easy to foresee to what extra- 
vagance the current of popular. opinion will carry prison dis- 
cipline. Ere long I shall have to ask the lady prisoner what 
joint she prefers for dinner; and the male whether a cigar, 
on stepping from the wheel, would not be agreeable! Hu- 
manity !— show me some, and don’t expose me to unneces- 
sary impertinence, insult, and indignity.” 

With a mien anything but calm, and steps the reverse of 
measured, Mr. Croak departed. 

And yet, methought, if any nelyidnal connected with the 
prison has to complain of enduring “ indignity,” the chaplain 
may say with truth he has to swallow his full share. His 
position is anomalous enough. He is an ecclesiastical officer, 
and yet removeable at the will and pleasure of lay magis- 
trates. Instead of being, as he ought to be, amenable only 
to his bishop, his spiritual superior, the justices assembled in 
general or quarter sessions have the power of displacing him 
—ay, and of severely censuring him both before and after 
the act of removing him. Add to this, that while his duties 
are necessarily painful, while he has continually to reprove, 
and condemn, and denounce, rare and slender are his oppor- 
tunities of aiding and relieving those committed to his care. 
Painful cases may present themselves where aid would be 
welcome and opportune ; but that aid, save and except from 
his own slender pittance, he is unable to afford, Officially 
he is powerless. I contend that every chaplain should have 
a fund, were it only ten guineas per annum, placed at his 
sole and uncontrolled disposal among destitute and well- 
conducted prisoners.. Require from him an account of its 
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disbursement as minute as you think fit. Exact from him 
name and age of party, date of relief, and recommendatory 
quality, — compel him to render the strictest account of his 
stewardship; but be just, and with his many and painful 
duties connect some kindly, cheering, grateful office. With 
the warnings of the religious teacher blend the friendly aid 
of the almoner. 

Cases demanding the most merciful consideration are con- 
stantly passing under a chaplain’s notice. 

A meagre, ill-clad, wretched-looking woman, deserted by 
her husband, and with an infant at her breast, presents her- 
self at the door of a Union Workhouse, and clamours for 
relief: it is denied —she is foot-sore, famine-stricken, helpless, 
desperate. Hunger gnaws at her heart, and thorough ex- 
haustion chains her to the spot. She seizes the first missile 
at hand, and breaks the workhouse windows. ‘ Now,” she 
exclaims, “I am a criminal ; you must commit me: you have 
denied me food and shelter at the workhouse ; now—find me 
both within a prison.” 

She is committed for ten, fourteen, or twenty-one days. 
The period of her punishment expires. The prison-door is 
opened to her; and she is once more east pennyless and 
friendless upon the cold charity of the world. 

I ask, is this not a case in which the chaplain should have 
the power—he unquestionably would have the inclination — 
to afford temporary, but most welcome, aid ? 

Take another instance. Two poor fellows, father and son 
— labourers — after having been four months out of employ~ 
ment, walk from their own home, seventy-six miles distant, 
to a village — call it Flinterton— where there are lime-works. 
Here, they have been told, hands are wanted ; and here they 
have hoped to find work. They are disappointed. Human labour 
at Flinterton, as in some other places, is at a discount. The 
owner, they are given to understand, has already more men 
on the works than he can conveniently employ. Night is 
coming on. Heartsick — famished — spent with fatigue — 
and thoroughly despondent, they present themselves at the 
gate of the nearest Union Workhouse, and beg for relief. 
It is granted. A night’s lodging is afforded, and food. A 
meal is given them that evening before they go to rest ; and 
another in the morning when they rise, ‘They now prepare 
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to resume their journey, and search after work. They are 
detained: they demand the reason. 

« You must render an equivalent,” says the master of the 
workhouse, “ for the food and shelter you have received,” 

“ We thought both were given us,” say the unfortunates. 

“Then you thought wrong: you must pay for them.” 

“ How?” 

By labour. I order each of you to break those two heaps 
of stone into bits the size of a ecrown-piece ; to pump, each, 
thirty pails full of water ; and to dig and rake over fine that 
square plot of garden-ground, That done, go when you will, 
and where you will, and as soon as you will,” 

The men attempt the task enjoined them ; but, physically, 
are unable to accomplish it. ‘They are worn down by previous 
suffering ; have been four months out of work ; frequently 
twenty-four hours without food ; have journeyed on foot 
seventy-six miles ; their bodily strength is prostrated ; they 
are feeble, faint, powerless. After a desperate struggle of two 
hours, they make a piteous appeal to the master of the work- 
house ; relate their past sufferings ; and declare their inability, 
from lack of strength, to fulfil the prescribed task. 

« Cheats and vagabonds!” is the reply, “* Rank rebellion | 
If you won't work in the Union, you shall try the tread-wheel 
in the prison.” 

They are brought before a magistrate, Proof is given, 
that, after having received food and shelter, they have refused 
to work. ‘The provisions of ‘ The New Poor Law ” are per- 
emptory and stringent. The civil magistrate feels himself 
“compelled to administer the law as he finds it.’ The men 
attempt no denial of the line of conduct imputed to them, 
and are each committed for a fortnight to prison ; and to their 
sentence is added “ hard labour.” 

The fortnight expires, and these unhappy men are released, 
But how does freedom find them? Seventy-six miles from 
home ; pennyless, friendless, homeless. ‘The wants of nature 
must be supplied: but how? ‘They have no means of pur- 
chasing food: are they to procure it by theft? ‘Their very 
destitution suggests to them the readiness of relief by means 
of crime. Here, then, is another sad case which the chaplain 
ought to have means to reach, temporarily, but effectually. 

It is not a sufficient answer to this statement, that visiting 
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justices have power, on the recommendation of the gaoler, to 
direct that ‘* a moderate sum of money shall be given and paid 
to every discharged prisoner who shall not have the means of 
returning to his or her family, or place of settlement, or 
resorting to any place of employment or honest occupation.” 

The gaoler cannot bestow one sixpence by way of relief on 
any discharged prisoner without the previous sanction and 
direction of a visiting justice. Visiting justices are not always 
at hand. Gaolers are slow to perceive merit in discharged 
prisoners, or to admit their pressing need of relief. Moreover, 
county magistrates are sometimes, in minor points, remarkably 
jealous guardians of the public purse. 

The chaplain is the party in whom should be vested a dis- 
cretionary power of relieving, encouraging, and rewarding. 
This accords with his calling, his duties, and the sacred truths 
he is, day by day, announcing. 

No destitute prisoner—if it be a rirst orruNcE — should, 
in my humble judgment, be dismissed from confinement with- 
out being furnished with means’ to procure shelter and sus- 
tenance for the first forty-eight hours after release. 

A bold conclusion, perhaps! Impertinent in the highest 
degree from a chaplain; whom silence best befits ; whose 
opinions are valueless; and whose suggestions what visiting 
justice would think it worth his while to adopt? 


CHAPTER XVII. 


“ prink ! ” 


“* It were better for a man to be subject to any vice than to drunkenness 3 for all 
other vanities and sins are recovered, but a drunkard will never shake off the de- 
light of beastliness ; for the longer it possesseth a man the more he will delight in 
it, and the older he groweth, the more hefshall be subject to it; for it dulleth the 
spirits, and destroyeth the body assivy doth the old tree, or as the worm that en- 
gendereth in the kernel of the nut.” — Sin WaLter Ra.eicu. 

“A ower figure, this time, governor!” said the matron, 
handing in, as she spoke, a rosy, middle-aged woman, dressed 
in the costume usually adopted by the sisters of the sect styled 
“The Plymouth Brotherhood.” She curtsied as she made 
her appearance in the Board Room ; then applied her hand- 


kerchief to her eyes, and appeared wholly overpowered by the 
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severity of her misfortunes. ‘We get more moderate, I 
observe, as we grow older,” continued the female official ; 
“only eight and forty squares on this occasion! The last 
commitment was for smashing fifty-four !” 

Mr. Croak’s virtuous sensibilities were in immediate exer- 
cise. 

“ What a distressing, what a humiliating, what an alarm- 
ing position for you, Nurse Larum, — a person of education, 
and, outwardly, of high religious professions! What can 
induce you to give way to such a disgusting habit as intem- 
perance ?” 

« Ah!” cried the culprit, with a lengthened groan, “I’m 
like many more! * I see the best : and yet the worst pursue!” 

« And a Plymouth Sister!” reiterated Mr. Croak. ‘“ What 
will the Brethren say to you?” 

“1 left the Brethren,’ cried Nurse Larum exultingly, 
months ago. There was nothing sustaining in their prin- 
ciples: they were too abstemious. I’m now joined to the 
Primitive Methodists.” 

“‘ You ’re joined to the bottle: that ’s your real meaning.” 

Mrs. Larum looked at the governor reproachfully, drew a 
deep sigh, and then remarked with dignity, “I am in the 
body, Mr. Croak, and I have my infirmities.” 

«« And very remarkable ones they are; that when you are 
in your cups nothing will serve you but smashing panes of 
glass right and left, especially those belonging to the work- 
house.” 

“A delusion!” observed the nurse, in a deprecating tone. 
*¢ A delusion! violent, but soon over.” 

“Of frequent recurrence, however,” persisted the gaoler. 
* This is the seventh time you have been committed here. 
Woman, for shame! Learn to do better.” 

* T ought,” cried the “ Primitive.” ‘‘ I lack not informa- 
tion. I have all the late Sister Pawson’s notes, thoughts, and 
explanations : a precious body of divinity! Piles upon piles 
of it; only written in short-hand, and in a kind of short- 
hand so cramped that no living soul can make aught out 
of it.” 

“* Nor of you,” said Mr. Croak, interrupting her. “Amend, 
I say! Remember, this is your seventh appearance within 
‘these walls.” 
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“It may be; I won't be so unpolite, Mr. Croak, as to 
dispute your calculations. J¢ may be / but I never trouble 
you long. Mrs. Heyrick will release me. She has never 
failed me yet in any of my difficulties, nor will she now.” 

** Matron, away with her!” cried the governor; thus 
abruptly terminating the interview. ‘* Mrs. Heyrick,” he 
added aside, ‘‘is a wealthy and benevolent woman, but abo- 
minably deceived in that hypocritical gin-consumer yonder.” 

But who was the party thus described, benevolent, and yet 
deceived? The past must supply the answer. 

Through the little village of Meadwaters in Somerset, on 
a stormy day in the spring of 1800, passed in quick succes- 
sion strong detachments of the 40th, 42d, and 57th regi- 
ments, en route for Bristol, to embark for foreign service. 
The villagers eyed the strangers, some with curiosity, some 
with compassion, some with an eager and almost irrepressible 
desire to join their ranks, but none with the beating heart 
and eager gaze of the aged vicar, Mr. Rudkin. All his sons 
had been soldiers ; all had distinguished themselves ; and all 
had fallen. The old man scanned rank after rank as it passed 
him till tears dimmed his vision. The noble bearing, the 
manly step, the sparkling eye, the gallant achievements of 
those who were gone, memory brought rapidly before him : 
and then the idea, ever present to the memory, and often 
embodied in words, again recurred : — 

“Ah! if I could but feel sure about them as to the future! 
And why not? They were true to their country, true to 
their king, true to their colours; why may I not hope they 
were pardoned and accepted, as being true to theirGop? But 
still ” A long and passionate burst of tears closed the 
ejaculation, 

The day wore on, as life does, chequered with alternate 
storm and sunshine: at sunset all was quiet at the parsonage, 
and its primitive occupants were seated at their evening meal, 
when the landlady of “‘ The Buzzard” made her appearance, 
and in hurried accents informed the vicar that a soldier's 
wife was dying at her house ; that a child which was with her, 
lay, ‘‘seemingly in a fit;” that no doctor could be found ; 
and that the pastor’ s presence and aid were ‘ humbly sought 
and truly needed,” 

* Vll accompany you, my dear,” said Mrs, Rudkin, her 
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woman’s heart roused, with all its sympathies, the moment 
mention was made of the suffering child: “I may be of use, 
either to mother or infant. Lead the way, Mrs. Mammatt ; 
neither the vicar nor myself-can walk quite as briskly as we 
did some five and thirty years ago.” 

“ True, madam ; but you feel as warmly.” 

“Tut, tut, landlady! Who would not feel for a dying 
woman with a senseless babe beside her? One meets at times 
with imposition, but—Vicar! vicar! on with your great- 
coat! Now your wrapper!” 

Here came very visible signs of resistance. 

“ Nay—you quit not your chimney corner this bitter night 
without it ; so—so—another knot— good! Now, landlady, 
we are at your service!” 

On a truckle-bed, in a miserable room at “ The Buzzard,” 
lay a young and decidedly handsome woman ; pale from loss 
of blood, disorderly in her attire, and conscious only at in- 
tervals of what was passing around her. She was a corporal’s 
wife ;— and had fallen from the baggage-waggon, which was 
conveying to their destination herself and some other women, 
whose husbands were privates in the 42d regiment. The 
injuries she had sustained by her fall had rendered her inca- 
pable of proceeding farther. Her right arm was ‘one mass of 
bruises, and on one side of her head there was an ugly wound, 
which for an hour had bled profusely. Altogether she was 
a ghastly spectacle; and general as well as active was the 
compassion she excited. Her child next claimed attention. 
It was a poor, wizened, livid, unhealthy-looking starveling, 
of an age difficult to guess, but apparently under two years. 
The gossips around her pronounced it to be in a fit; and 
though its eyes were wide open, it looked unnaturally heavy, 
lethargic, and stupified. Mrs. Rudkin took it upon her knee, 
chafed its little hands, rapidly, but kindly, and for a moment 
scrutinised it keenly. Ere long she had drawn her conclusions. 

** You call this a fit, do you?” 

** A very heavy one,” returned the landlady. < But I’m 
wrong ; it’s not one, but many ; for the babe has been in fits, 
coming and going, for the last two hours.” 

*« It’s no fit,” remarked the lady with deliberation, and 
after a pause ; “ the child is drunk ! desperately drunk ! dead 
‘drunk !”” 
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The astonishment of the listeners at this solution of the 
difficulty almost vanquished the habitual reverence in which 
they held Mrs. Rudkin’s opinions. 

The vicar was the first to recover himself. ‘“ Martha!” 
exclaimed he, somewhat chidingly, ‘ you are too rapid in your 
conclusions: reconsider your assertion: an infant of these 
tender years to be drunk a 

“As any tippling Irishman at wake or fair,” added the 
lady, finishing the sentence: ‘and I appeal to you, doctor,” 
turning to the surgeon, who now tumbled up into the bedroom, 
spurred, booted, considerably touched in the wind, and splashed 
up to the ears; “ whether my conclusion is incorrect ? ” 

The medical authority thus appealed to, took a lengthened 
survey of each patient ; drew what information he could gather 
from the bystanders ; probed with care the wound in the mother’s 
head ; and noted deliberately the fluttering pulse and laboured 
breathing of her babe. Addressing Mrs. Rudkin, he at length 
exclaimed abruptly, 

“ You are right, madam, in your conjecture; the child is 
drunk ! Its stomach is loaded with neat spirit at this moment. 
The mother has also been drinking ; and fell from the baggage- 
waggon, doubtless, under the influence of liquor. ‘The wound 
in her head has been anything but pernicious, since the blood 
she has thus Jost has warded off serious consequences. In fact, 
it is a case of intemperance altogether, and a more disgusting 
one I never witnessed.” 

The old vicar shook his head sadly, and sighed. 

“ Doctor!” cried his energetic partner ; ‘ we will divide the 
spoil! You shall undertake the older transgressor—the worst 
case of the two in every sense of the word—I will manage the 
younger. It’s a sad verdict to pass on any woman to say that 
she is unfit to be trusted with her own infant, but such is the 
fact here. The child shall go with me to the parsonage.” 

“No better arrangement can be devised,” was the doctor’s 
comment ; and with this understanding the party separated. 

The little patient did credit to the decided treatment of her 
doctress. The heavy, lethargic expression of the countenance 
disappeared ; brightness returned to the eye, and laughter to 
the lip; but, strange to say, the little girl never seemed to 
miss her mother; never mourned her absence; never made 
the slightest inquiry respecting her. The recovery of that 
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worthy was tedious. The “ugly wound” in her head re- 
quired “coaxing ;” while her system, inflamed by determined 
and habitual intoxication, required “lowering.” To the ne- 
cessity of this latter course Mrs. Corporal Dangerfield —so the 
sick woman styled herself —was a truly reluctant convert. Her 
conduct in other points was extraordinary. She asked once, 
and that coldly, after her child, but never expressed the 
slightest wish to see her. Her main care seemed to be the 
preservation of her “ marriage lines,’ which she kept under 
her pillow, and which proved her to be the lawful wife of one 
“Corporal John Dangerfield, of his Majesty’s forty-second 
foot ;’’ and her chief anxiety to trace the course of the regi- 
ment, and ultimately to regain it at home or abroad. Second to 
these sources of disquietude, was a ceaseless search after a cer- 
tain key which she averred she had dropped while at “The 
Buzzard, which belonged to a small private canteen, and, 
wanting which, she was a lost woman! ” 

Altogether she was ‘‘a truly unaccountable female ;” a 
description which her host repeated with considerable bitterness 
when, on the ninth evening after her arrival, Mrs. Corporal 
Dangerfield walked out, and walked off, without ever going 
through the previous preliminary of calling for her bill. 

The worthy couple at the parsonage were somewhat startled 
at the announcement of the military lady’s departure ; but the 
vicar’s equanimity soon returned, and his benevolent spirit 
vented itself in the following dialogue. 

“Gone is she?” said he; “ well, I’m truly glad that the 
village is rid of her! She was a wicked woman.” 

“Oh! ah! that’s all very well!” cried his lady ; “but 
what is now to be done, Mr. Rudkin? Where are we to find 
a home for this unfortunate little girl ? ” 

«© Home, my dear! She has one.” 

“ Where? ” 

“© Here.” 

“Now, Vicar—now, Mr, Rudkin—consider well what you’re 
about. Shelter little Ruth now, and you must shelter her for 
life ; you never can turn her off hereafter.” 

“T have no such intention,” said the vicar quietly. 

“Nor shall she be brought up as an adopted child. She is 
a corporal’s daughter, and may hereafter have to earn her own 
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bread: may be claimed by father, or by mother, or by both. 
To train her up as a fine lady ‘e 

«* Would be cruel, indeed,” interrupted the vicar. “ No- 
thing further from my mind, Martha! Bring her up as 
humbly as you please ; but save her from the contamination 
of a drunken mother’s example.” 

Life ebbs away with rapid and even current to those who 
float calmly on its surface, with eyes fixed on the bright 
eternity beyond it: whose bosoms throb with no feverish 
desires: whose hearts treasure up no malevolent impulses : 
who have forgotten all wrongs, and forgiven all enemies : 
whom conscience affrights with no spectres of the guilty past ; 
but whose daily occupations are more or less hallowed by be- 
nevolent aims, and whose language breathes kindliness and 
good-will to all. 

Such was the aspect of existence to the aged inmates of the 
parsonage ; and both were startled, one Christmas Eve, by 
arriving suddenly at the conclusion, that that would be the 
sixth winter during which Ruth had shared its shelter. 

The features of the little girl were, as ever, unprepossessing. 
Her general appearance, in fact, told much and distinctly 
against her. Whether from the quantity of ardent spirits 
with which her system had been drugged in early childhood, 
or from ill usage, or from insufficient food, her figure was 
stunted and shrunken, and her face anxious and prematurely 
aged. But for these a rich requital had the Great Spirit be- 
stowed in mind and disposition, The former was truthful, 
pure, and noble in the extreme: the latter, no disappointment 
had power to ruffle. 

The chilling blasts of December blew roughly on the 
Christmas Eve already adverted to, and assailed with many a 
fitful gust the walls of the old vicarage, within which a happy 
group was seated around a glowing hearth. Moan and howl 
as the wind would, its violence damped not the mirth of the 
merry party within. The ‘“ Yule Clog” had been burnt ; 
and the well-spiced bowl of rich milk had been quaffed ; and 
the Christmas carol had been sung; and the warm winter 
clothing for the poor had been duly ticketed and arranged pre- 
vious to distribution on Holy Innocent’s Eve; when a tall, 
gaunt female figure rushed up the garden-walk, knocked 
loudly at the little portal, and, before it was possible the sum- 
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mons could be answered, ran hastily from the door to the 
parlour window, and planting herself before it, shrieked in 
those tones, hoarse and thick, which a predilection for gin 
invariably brings on, — 

“1 am come for my child ; give me my child; I want my 
child ; if I tear the house down I'll have my child.” 

Mrs. Rudkin turned pale; full well she recognised the 
voice; ‘It’s that dreadful woman, the corporal’s wife,” 
whispered she to her husband. “See her — speak to her — 
bribe her—do anything but yield Ruth.” 

The old clergyman obeyed his lady’s bidding, but, on this 
occasion, even her tact was at fault. 

“ T’'ll not come in!” shouted the wilfwl and maddened-by- 
drink, insolent woman ; “ I want none of your cursed sermons, 
not 1! Don’t prattle and preach to me! I’m a widow and 
I want my child. I’m forlorn and ’m destitute, and I want 
my child. We will beg through the world together, old hy- 
pocrite !’’ and she menaced Mr. Rudkin with her fist; “ will ye, 
daur ye say the word that ye’ll not let me see my own bairn ?” 

* Who is this?”’ cried Ruth, creeping with childish curio- 
sity to the door, and marvelling at the unusual tumult. 

* Your mother!” roared the soldier’s widow, seizing her ; 
*< your own flesh and blood ; your starving, desolate, desperate 
mother ; come with me, and beg for me.” 

«“ No—no—no!” cried Ruth, completely terrified, and 
striving to disengage herself from the fury’s grasp. 

“ What! you disown me? your own mother, who bore 
ye — who brought ye into this weary world! Sarpent, as ye 
are. I’ll teach ye better!” and before her arm could be ar- 
rested, it fell with brutal violence on the head of the unresisting 
victim, 

“Seize that woman!” cried the old vicar, now thoroughly 
roused; “Seize her, Thomas, and we will place her in 
custody!” 

“Is it me that you'll seize?” cried she, turning with a 
kindling eye towards the aged ecclesiastic: “ first rob me of 
my child, and then take away my liberty, eh? Stand clear ! 
stand clear! I say, which shall I send first to h amongst 
ye ? ” 

She stooped as she spoke, and lifting a large fragment of a 
‘heavy coping-stone, flung it by a vast effort into the centre of 
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the hall. There it encountered a little, ancient, fragile, worm- 
eaten cabinet, which it effectually demolished. Further injury 
there was none— within ; but without ! all, strange to say, was 
silence there. The effort had been too great. Excitement, 
and vindictive feeling, and intemperance had o’ermastered 
nature ; a vessel had given way ; blood gushed freely from 
the mouth and nostrils, and in a few seconds the drunken 
woman was a lifeless corpse. 

Many years rolled away without shaking the impression 
which the events of that fearful Christmas Eve left on the 
mind of Ruth Dangerfield. Her mother’s career and habits, 
the circumstances under which she first entered Meadwaters, 
and quitted it; her language, appearance, and violence on the 
evening of her death ; the frame of mind in which the final 
change found her —were points which recurred at times with 
agony to the orphan’s memory. One lasting and governing 
effect they wrought—such a horror of intemperance, and such 
habits of self-restraint, that her after-existence seemed one 
perpetual exemplification of the ravages of the one, and the 
advantages of the other. 

She lived to womanhood with her venerable protectors : 
lived to repay them by her changeless fidelity for much of 
their bypast kindness ; lived to feel that much of their earthly 
comfort was insured by her prudence and forethought. Mrs. 
Rudkin, the quick, the shrewd, the clever, the penetrating, 
became, towards the close of life, perfectly imbecile ; and 
during the last waning months of her existence the only being 
she apparently cared for, or was able to recognise, was her 
plain-featured but devoted attendant. 

* Ruth!” said she, the week before she died, looking up 
suddenly, and speaking, after a long silence; “ your mother 
was a very queer woman. I’ve an idea that I once saw her 
fight. Who was it with? Mr, Binks? Yes, Mr. Binks it 
was ; the fat churchwarden ; and she knocked him over ; and 
he cried out ‘ Murder !’” 

«No, ma’am, no; you’ré quite mistaken,” replied Ruth, 
earnestly cut to the quick at the turn the conversation had 
taken. 

** 1’m never mistaken !” persisted the old lady angrily. “1 
recollect every thing and every body. My memory is wonder- 
ful! She was a very queer woman; and she wore a cap 
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trimmed, very oddly, with red and yellow ribands. Only 
think: how very strange to have red and yellow riband on the 
same cap! Where was it she said she would send us all toif 
we didn’t please her? It was toa very strange place, I know.” 

Ruth’s distress could no longer be concealed ; she sobbed 
audibly, 

“That's a good girl!” continued the old lady. “It’s very 
proper you should weep for her, Every body should weep for 
their own mother. When did she die? She was a worthy 
woman, I dare say. But she shouldn’t have worn a cap 
trimmed with red and yellow ribands for all that.” 

“Tt is late, ma’am,” said her distressed attendant, now fully 
resolved upon a change of topic, “‘ and I must see you to your 
room forthwith.” , 

“You know best, Ruth,” returned her mistress meekly. 
“ Ah well! that was a happy evening for me that brought you 
to Meadwaters: you have ‘ been unto me as a daughter.” 

It was the last intelligible sentence she was heard to utter. 

Mr. Rudkin survived her about a twelvemonth. One 
morning, when he found, or fancied, himself stronger than 
usual, he beckoned his faithful nurse to his side, and said 
cheerily — 

“Ruth, I have left you poor, but not penniless. There is 
a small annuity secured to you by my will. But remember 
well what I now say: you will not always fill a subordinate 
station. You are truthful, temperate, trustworthy, and grate- 
ful. When did God desert those who cherished such quali- 
ties? Never! never! He is a Friend that faileth not, a 
Father who never forsaketh his children. There is a psalm 
that says as much ; I could repeat it once ; but now—now— 
I wonder that my memory fails me so strangely! it should not. 
Say the psalm over to me, Ruth; it has many calm, pleasant, 
and comforting words.”’ 

He listened as she spoke, smiled when she finished, and 
then, with an air of gentle reproof, observed : 

«You don’t read so loud as you used to do; you should 
speak out. Don’t smother your voice, Ruth ; it is always a 
pleasant voice to me, and has been for many, very many years. 
My blessing, Ruth, go with you, tarry where you may.” 

He fell, a few moments afterwards, into a gentle slumber, 
‘which at midday became the sleep of death. 
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No will could be found. That such a document had been 
formally drawn up and duly executed, there was ample proof ; 
but no search, however minute and persevering, could discover 
its resting-place, A distant relative, as heir-at-law, claimed, 
and successfully, the little all that Mr. Rudkin left behind him. 
He was a bill-discounter; and resolutely negatived the many 
representations made to him on Ruth’s behalf. 

«What had he to do with her ?” was his line of argument. 
‘*He had never seen her before in his life! What claim 
had she upon him? People told him she was destitute ; he 
didn’t believe it. She had laid up ample store for herself, he 
was confident, during the many years she had lived with this 
old couple. If he was wrong, the greater fool she. She 
should have foreseen a rainy day, and have feathered her nest 
accordingly ; but, be it as it would, not one stiver should she 
get from him. He wanted all, every sixpence, that the old 
man’s effects would realise ; he wanted to throw it into his 
business.” 

O rare muckworm ! glorious type of thy class! When 
had the sworn slave of Mammon, when had he ever, or under 
any circumstances, sympathy, consideration, or compassion, 
for those around him ? 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
THE KNAVISH TREASURER OF A POPULAR CHARITY. 


“ As thistles wear the softest down, 
To hide their prickles till they’re grown, 
And then declare themselves, and tear 
Whatever ventures to come near ; 
So a smooth knave does greater feats 
Than one that idly rails and threats, 
And all the mischief that he meant 
Does, like the rattle-snake, prevent. — BuTLER. 


Mercirvutty is it ordered by the beneficent Ruler of the uni- 
verse that no heart, however stung by unmerited wrong, or 
crushed by unexpected oppression, shall be barred from the 
indulgence of hope. The Great Arbiter of events is no 
capricious tyrant; He holds out the bitter potion of despair 
to none —not even to the most forlorn and feeble of his 
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creatures. Continually, when one field of honourable exer- 
tion is wrought out, or must be abandoned, his goodness 
delights to open unexpectedly to the humble and the hopeful 
another, and a brighter, and a fairer. 

That Ruth was bitterly disappointed, mourned over the 
disappearance of the will, and felt most keenly the ungenerous 
treatment which the grasping kinsman of her late master 
meted out to her, was undeniable. Some small legacy, some 
faint approach towards independence, she had fully anticipated 
from the old Vicar’s kindness and language. That hope had 
become visionary. Protection from that quarter had termi- 
nated. Who would now assist her? Where had she now a 
friend? Where? Her own conduct had been silently 
securing one, — one who had watched her narrowly,— one 
who abhorred professions, but was prepared to come to her 
rescue in the hour of extremity. 

Dr. Watkinson, Mr. Rudkin’s medical attendant, had noted, 
with cordial approval, the devoted attachment with which 
Ruth had nursed her aged protectors ; and had felt commen- 
surate chagrin at the manner in which her cares had been 
repaid. The moment he ascertained that she had nothing to 
hope for from the heir-at-law, he called upon the disappointed 
and desolate woman, and kindly inquired, “ What were her 
future plans.” 

“None,” was Ruth’s reply,— ‘none beyond obtaining 
some respectable situation with as little delay as possible ; but 
where this is to be met with, and through whose friendly re- 
commendation, are matters of painful uncertainty.” 

“<fhen I will terminate it by announcing my- errand. In 
the infirmary at B there is at present a vacancy for 
a nurse. We wish—I am now speaking of my medical 
brethren as well as of myself —to secure the services of a 
person in whom we can place thorough confidence ; whose 
habits we know to be temperate ; and whose previously ascer- 
tained principles assure us that we may rely on all her state- 
ments, She must be able to bear confinement, and practise 
considerable self-denial ; must carry out our orders kindly 
and firmly ; endure much waywardness from the patients, and 
constant scrutiny from the matron. Such is the situation ; 
now, would you like to hear any further details respecting it?” 

Unquestionably,” was Ruth’s ready reply. 
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“The remuneration attached to the office is liberal, and is 
augmented after five years’ service. Nor is this all: the 
party, after the lapse of years, becomes entitled to a small re- 
tiring pension. I don’t describe the post as agreeable ; but it 
seems to me one, from your habits, experience, and education, 
that you are suited to fill; and I fancy that I have sufficient 
influence with the committee to obtain it. It is true your age 
is against you ; but that disadvantage each recurring day will 
diminish, In fact you look several years older than you 
are; and the gravity and quietude of your manners keep up 
the delusion. Now say — for the morning wears, and I have 
some distance to ride, — whether, if I can procure you this ap- 
pointment, you will accept it, and enter at once upon its duties P” 

“ Most thankfully !” returned Ruth. 

“Then further discussion is needless; and now,” added 
he, as he rose, and took his leave, with a cheerful smile, 
“ make the most of your holydays ; for they are on the point 
of closing !” 

Dr. Watkinson had not over-estimated his influence when 
he intimated to Ruth his persuasion that he could procure for 
her the vacant appointment. His recommendation was re- 
ceived by the House Committee with the attention which his 
years, experience, and services deserved; and his gratified 


protégée received a speedy summons to the city of 5 to 
preside as nurse in ‘“‘ The Casualty Ward” of its celebrated 
infirmary. 


Here, as elsewhere, the peculiar features of her character 
arrested attention, and ensured respect. The patients liked 
her because she was “never out of temper ;”’ was never “ too 
busy ” to shift an uneasy pillow, or moisten the parched lips ; 
never “snubbed” them ; never ordered them — as is the case 
with certain finished specimens of humanity — “ to lie still 
and be quiet!” when they were racked with torture; never 
told them, she “knew better: there was nothing at all the 
matter with them!” when every nerve was quivering with 
agony. Oh! how the progress towards recovery may be 
speeded or retarded ‘by a nurse! With the surgeons she 
found favour, because she attended strictly to their instructions, 
— neither slurred them over nor exceeded them. The matron 
applauded her because she was habitually temperate; was 
never found “cloudy,” or ‘ dozy,” or ‘ confused,” or “unac- 
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countably stupid,” as was the case at intervals with all the 
other nurses under her control. And the waspish house- 
surgeon lavishly commended her because her “hearing was 
remarkably quick,” and she “never gave him the trouble to 
repeat his directions.” 

Altogether Nurse Dangerfield was an eminently popular 
person. 

For two years she had maintained her giddy position, when 
one September morning a strange report became rife within 
the hospital that the house committee had resolved on Nurse 
Dangerfield’s immediate dismissal, as “a censorious and im- 
practicable woman.” 

And Nurse Dangerfield admitted the report to be well- 
founded! There seemed on her part no mystification about 
the matter. She calmly avowed that she retained her present 
post simply till her successor could be appointed, But why 
and wherefore ? 

Among the various functionaries connected with the hospital 
was the treasurer——_a Mr. Peter Pennethorne. He was a 
very exact man; preached economy on all occasions ; and was 
frightfully eloquent on the theme of a frugal expenditure of 
public money. Mrs. Coucher, the matron, abhorred the very 
sight of him; and certainly the manner in which he over- 
hauled her grocers’ bill, and descanted on the many ounces of 
tea consumed at her table, was not calculated to conciliate the 
affections of that very tenacious personage. Mrs. Coucher 
averred —and certainly she ought on such a point to be 
deemed “an established authority,” that “weak tea did not 
agree with her!” 

Mr. Pennethorne did not believe it; and for ten long years 
had been trying to persuade her to the contrary. 

To this distracted lady's wrongs, were added those of Mr. 
Quench, the tall, gaunt, cadaverous-looking dispenser of the sur- 
gery. Mr. Quench, who had the complexion of a confirmed 
invalid, and, unhappily, the appetite of a railway labourer, 
always declared that his post was one surrounded with difficul- 
ties and disagreeables, —so much so, that he could not possibly 
get through his duties without “a regular nooning ” at eleven 
o'clock. ‘his snack consisted of a captain’s biscuit, a glass of 
tolerably strong ale, and a “ mossel ” of prime Gloucester double 
Cottenham, or Stilton, — either would do —the dispenser 
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was not “particular to a shade!” With these “noonings ” 
Mr. Pennethorne waged an unholy war. ‘The very mention of 
them made him irascible. He described the wretched Mr. 
Quench as “ the most expensive public servant” he had ever 
met with. He descanted on the “packets of biscuits” and 
“pounds of cheese” consumed by the voracious dispenser, 
with a vehemence and severity that made Mrs, Coucher “ ner- 
vous,” and Mr. Quench “savage.” The latter, after one of 
these inflictions, was heard to declare that his habits were 
peaceful, his views peaceful, his profession peaceful ; but that 
the * Old Adam was strong within him ;” and that, if he 
“ever did commit murder, it would be on the person of Peter 
Pennethorne ! ” 

But while by the subordinates the treasurer was regarded 
with a hate far exceeding “ players’ hatred,” he was in high 
odour with the magnates — the patron, vice-patrons, and pre- 
sident. His health was duly toasted at each succeeding anni- 
versary. The most laudatory epithets were applied to his 
name. He was pronounced to be a most watchful and jealous 
guardian of the revenue of the hospital. ‘The administration 
of its finances was declared to be “ perfect ;” and the credit of 
such a position—rare in public charities — was ascribed 
mainly to the untiring assiduity of its indefatigable treasurer. 

It was related of him that on one occasion he sat up three 
nights in succession, to detect an error of fourpence farthing in 
some complicated ‘ bill delivered!” He was pronounced a 
“Joseph Hume in private life;” the most accurate of ac. 
countants, and the most incorruptible steward a public charity 
was ever blessed with ! 

To all which compliments, when repeated at the hospital, 
Mrs. Coucher replied with a groan ; and that audacious varlet, 
Mr. Quench, —‘*‘ the most expensive of public servants,” — 
with the impertinent monosyllable Fudge!” 

But the Pennethorne star was in the ascendant; and the 
treasurer’s step was more solemn, and his air of lofty virtue 
more imposing than ever. 

Among other objects which claimed his care were two alms- 
boxes placed within the building, near the main door, and 
broken open annually on Michaelmas-day by the treasurer's 
own hands. It happened on one eventful Michaelmas that 
Nurse Dangerfield had occasion to search for lint in a closet, 
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the window of which commanded a thorough view of the 
board-room where Mr. Pennethorne was then sitting. He was 
alone, but busily employed; and some undefinable impulse 
induced the nurse to watch him. 

How she could venture to intrude on the privacy of such a 
virtuous being as Peter Pennethorne perplexed many. But 
daring as was the deed, she achieved it ! 

The treasurer leisurely unscrewed each box ; and then 
minutely scrutinised its produce as he spread the coin upon 
the table. Ruth’s keen gaze detected a great many pence and 
halfpence, a few shillings, and — what attracted her eye by its 
colour, — a bright, new sovereign. T'has she saw the lauded 
functionary pounce upon, examine closely, hold up to the 
light, as if desirous to ascertain whether it was counterfeit, and 
then deliberately consign it to the custody of his pocket. 

«A strange proceeding!” thought Nurse Dangerfield ; 
“ marvellous in a steward of a public charity! I must report 
this affair to my superior.” 

The face of Mrs. Coucher when listening to Ruth’s commu- 
nication would have formed a study for Wilkie. Astonishment 
— incredulity — alarm — abhorrence, all were pictured in the 
matron’s perplexed and furrowed visage. At length she 
gasped forth, 

“The end of the world is at hand— it must be — since 
matters have come to this pass!” 

«“ Possibly!” returned Ruth; “but in the meantime we 
must act. Now, will you accompany me while I go down at 
once to the board-room ; tell the treasurer what I have seen, 
and hear his explanation ?” 

The matron paused. 

« Child,” said she, anxiously, “are you sure: are you 
positive as to the fact? May you not have been deceived?” 

« J could not.” 

“« It is a tremendous charge to make: ruin to him if;it be 
true: ruin to you if it be false.” 

«T am sensible of that.” 

« He is crafty, rich, and has many friends.” 

« Granted.” 

« Besides,” continued her aged adviser earnestly, . ‘* your 
story is unsupported. You have no witness. It is on a single 
testimony that this strange accusation rests.” 
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** No more.” 

“Then, would not the wisest ceurse be silence ? ” 

“No!” exclaimed Ruth, “my line of conduct is plain. I 
have to unmask a hypocrite. I will spare no effort to do so, 
and abide the consequences.” 

“Then forward!” said her agitated companion; “and 
God defend the right!” 

The treasurer was seated in state at the table, with his 
ledger, cash-book, and banker's account before him when his 
visitors entered. He looked up at each sharply and angrily, 
as if surprised at their appearance, and demanded the reason 
of their intrusion. The elder woman trembled ; Ruth looked 
deadly pale, but her voice was steady when she said, 

**T was at that closet window, sir,” and she pointed to it, 
“a few minutes since; and I saw you open those alms-boxes.” 

Bev elity 

“I observed you spread their contents upon the table.” 

“Well?” This second ejaculation was uttered in a some- 
what testy tone. 

** Will you inform me — for I am curious to know — what 
may be the amount ? ” 

“The question is one you have no right to ask—none 
whatever ; but, nevertheless, for once I will answer it — 
seventeen shillings and ninepence.” 

** No more?” 

** I have named the precise sum.” 

“That is singular ; because I am persuaded I saw a 
sovereign shaken out of one of the boxes,” 

“I should have been but too happy,” returned the treasurer, 
without the slightest change of voice or manner, “ to have ob- 
served it, and to have carried it to the credit of the hospital ; 
but I had no such opportunity. There was no gold coin of 
any kind in either alms-box.” 

Ruth met the treasurer’s inquiring gaze with a steady eye, 
and replied : — “Tam positive there was! I saw — I say it 
deliberately — a sovereign among the coin.” 

“Woman! be careful what you assert. I tell you, you 
are in error. No sovereign has lain upon this table to-day ; 
in my presence, at least, or to my knowledge.” 

“There has,” returned Ruth undauntedly. I affirm that 
you drew it from the heap; examined it; held it up to the 
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light ; satisfied yourself that it was genuine; and then — 
placed it in your pocket.” 

‘© And have you taken the trouble,” said Mr. Pennethorne, 
sarcastically, “to come down from ‘The Casualty Ward’ to 
repeat to me this day-dream—this foolery— this flippant 
folly —this malignant falsehood? Retract your statement 
instantly ; and apologise for its baseness.” 

‘<1 adhere to it,” replied his accuser, “‘ because its founda- 
tion is truth; and I require that the committee may be sum- 
moned, if possible this week, that 1 may lay the circumstances 
before them.” 

“The committee shall be summoned, and to-morrow,” re- 
turned he fiercely, “ but for a different purpose — to decide on 
your instant and ignominious dismissal.” 

«‘ Be the result what it may; I shall meet it with compo- 
sure, since 2 

“Not a word, menial! —not another word!” said the 
treasurer furiously. ‘‘ Leave me: I choose to be alone!” 

‘“ Now, then, how do we stand?” said Mrs. Coucher mourn- 
fully, as they ascended the stairs. 

«Well, in the sight of Him who loathes hopocrisy and 
fraud,” was Ruth’s brave reply. 

The committee met; and looked, as all committees do when 
there is any delicious matter of a truly personal nature in- 
volved in their deliberations, overpoweringly solemn and im- 
portant. Mr, Pennethorne conducted, as the legal phrase 
runs, his own case. “It was well got up;” and he coloured 
it most adroitly. Nurse Dangerfield’s character was skilfully 
blackened; and his own disinterestedness, devotion to the 
Hospital’s interests, and past labours in its cause, brought out 
in glowing relief. Poor Ruth was pronounced a dangerous 
character, and her removal a matter of pressing necessity. 
“There can be,” said the loudest, coarsest, and most fluent 
speaker of the party, “ but one opinion upon the point. This 
pestilent woman’s dismissal is unavoidable, and must be 
summary.” 

“* Hear ! hear !”’ was the response ; and a strongly condem- 
natory resolution was inserted in “The Minute Book.” 
Thanks were voted to the chairman; the customary dis- 
claimer of any “ right to such an unmerited compliment ” was 
duly emphasized, and the meeting was on the point of closing, 
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when it occurred to some brain less muddy than those around 
it, “ whether it would not be as well, before they separated, 
to announce the decision they had arrived at, to the party 
whom it most deeply affected ? ” 

‘Quite superfluous!” ejaculated the treasurer ; ‘‘a cul- 
pable waste of time!” 

But the idea, once suggested, was caught up by another 
individual. It was observed, slowly and hesitatingly by the 
speaker, as though he had not made up his mind to the 
obvious justice of such a course — 

“Would it not be proper to hear Nurse Dangerfield’s de- 
fence before we decide on her dismissal ? ” 

“By no means,” said Mr, Pennethorne, quickly; “ that 
would be an improper concession, an act of unmerited conde- 
scension — objectionable — highly so!” 

But the committee thought otherwise, and the anxious 
woman was sent for. She repeated her accusation ; and such, 
O truth! is thy mighty influence! not without effect. 

More than one committee-man felt gravelled by the calm- 
ness and clearness of her statement ; and as for “ the Minute 
Secretary,”—a decided partisan of Pennethorne, —he screwed 
up his lips when she finished, and in his heart wished his 
ally “‘ well out of it.” She withdrew ; the door closed on 
her, and an ominous pause ensued. 

“She’s a horribly ugly woman,” at length ejaculated the 
chairman ; “ but she expresses herself clearly and cleverly.” 

** All liars do,’’ was the response. 

“J can, with difficulty, persuade myself that Nurse Dan- 
gerfield belongs to that class,” insinuated a little man at the 
bottom of the table, in a timid tone. 

*< To what other ?” inquired the treasurer, with vehemence : 
‘to what other? Do I hear aright? Can a doubt be enter- 
tained by any reasonable being as to the flagrant falsehood of 
that woman’s statements ?” 

«An adjournment! an adjournment!” demanded various 
voices ; and in defiance of the treasurer’s earnest opposition, 
was eventually carried. Before it expired — and its duration 
was brief, for eight-and-forty hours was its whole extent — 
Ruth was waylaid by a soft-voiced, slow-speaking gentleman, 
who begged to claim her attention for a few moments. He 
professed himself free from bias towards accuser or accused. 
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He disclaimed all knowledge of Mr. Pennethorne, all previous 
acquaintance with his sentiments on this truly painful subject, 
and all prejudice in his favour. He begged to be understood 
as acting from private impulse, and solely from a sense of 
public duty. He then suggested to Ruth, that as the accusa- 
tion was beset with difficulties, she should admit at the next 
meeting that it was possible she might have been mistaken ; 
that her eye-sight occasionally deceived her, and might have 
done so in that instance. _If she would say as much as this, 
the soft-voiced gentleman, Who “‘ acted from private impulse,” 
and from “no previous concert with any party whatever,” 
would pledge himself that she should retain her situation, and 
that the inquiry should die a natural death, 

“No!” said Ruth firmly, “I will make no admission of 
any kind. The investigation shall go on. It ought to do so. 
If I have spoken the truth, the treasurer is dishonest, and 
deserves exposure. If I have uttered falsehoods, no resolu- 
tion which the committee can form can be too harsh for me. 
But — no compromise ! ” 

“It is often politic,” said, with a sigh, the soft-voiced 
gentleman. 

«* And rarely honest,” was Ruth’s stern rejoinder. She 
turned upon her steps and left him. 

The committee met next day in full force. ‘‘ No further 
adjournment” was agreed on all hands; “ business! busi- 
ness !”’ was the cry. The minutes of the preceding meeting 
were read ; and the parties present were called upon, at once 
and formally, to confirm them. They were in the act of 
doing so, when a rough, bull-headed, resolute-looking man 
rose, and begged they “ would give him breathing-time ;”” he 
was old and slow ;” and “could jump to no hasty con- 
clusions.” He “desired further information ;” ‘ wished to 
learn what Nurse Dangerfield had to say in her own behalf ;” 
for “in his judgment she was now as much put upon her trial 
as Mr. Pennethorne.” 

«* What matters it what she says?” exclaimed the chairman 
testily: ‘why listen to falsehood? That— palpably and 
deliberately — leaveris her entire statement.” 

The bull-headed man looked thoroughly unconvinced. 

« Ay! indeed!” was his rejoinder —“ and you say this of 
a party who brought to us the unqualified recommendation of 
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such a man as Dr. Watkinson? He must have been sorely 
deceived in her.” » 

“We are all deceived in her!” remarked the treasurer, 
solemnly. 

“ And you think, sir,” continued the resolute man coolly— 
the expression of his eye was, meanwhile, most perplexing — 
“you think that sux is the only party the committee is de- 
ceived in? Certes! ’tis a strange tale.” 

“Pardon me for altering the epithet: a false tale, you 
mean ;”’ murmured the soft-voiced gentleman, — Ruth’s dis- 
interested adviser, who belonged, by his own account, “ to no 
party,” but now appeared as a committee man actively sup- 
porting the views of Mr. Pennethorne!— “it can be no 
other. Listen, sir. Supposing, for one moment, that our 
worthy treasurer should so far have forgotten the leading prin- 
ciple of his past life: allegiance to his Maker, and faith to 
his fellow-man, ¥s 

The treasurer here raised his eyes to the ceiling with a 
demure and truly mortified air. 

“‘ Supposing, I say, that he should have forgotten it ”’— con- 
tinued his apologist. 

“TI do suppose it,” said Bull-head, bluntly. 

«So far as to pilfer this paltry sovereign from the alms- 
box. What then? It was impossible for his accuser to have 
witnessed the deed from the position she oceupied. Act as he 
would, she could not have overlooked him. It was impracti- 
cable. The height at which she stood prevented it. She 
describes, therefore, what she could not have witnessed. It’s 
an utter impossibility !” 

“Humph! we shall come to that presently ;” said the 
pertinacious committee-man. 

“‘ We are at it now.” 

“No:” persisted he of the bluff voice and bull-dog visage 
—‘“‘ but we soon shall be. Chairman, be pleased to summon 
before us this wholesale dealer in falsehood — Dangerfield — 
that, I think, is the woman’s name.” 

“TJ decline issuing any such order,” observed the chairman, 
thoroughly roused in his turn: “ 1 deem any further com- 
munication with that woman, on the part of this committee, 
derogatory to its dignity. We are all, I believe, persuaded 
of her guilt; and our sole business is to award her punish- 
ment.” 
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“You think this course impartial and just, — more par- 
ticularly in a chairman, —do you?” 

“T deem it justified by-existing circumstances, and shall 
persist in it until—” and he smiled scornfully — “some gen- 
tleman is found bold enough to say that he believes the ac- 
cuser’s statement to be true.” 

“I do:” was uttered in a clear voice, about the middle of 
the room. 

** Who's the speaker ?” cried the treasurer, furiously. 

« James Lycett,” was the calm rejoinder. 

“What !”” was the exclamation of more than one bystander. 
“Mr. Lycett the quaker.” 

“No other.” 

** How comes it, sir,” said the chairman with forced com- 
posure, ‘that you who are so benevolent and considerate, — 
who entertain, in common with your sect, such rigid notions 
as to veracity, honour, and honesty, can countenance this 
wretched woman !” 

“J believe her statement ; let that content thee: was the 
quaker’s response. 

«* But it does not —and it shall not,” shouted several of 
Pennethorne’s friends; while the cries of “ Order! order!” 
from the chairman were unheeded in the uproar. At length, 
something like quiet was restored ; and, availing himself of 
the temporary lull, the soft-voiced gentleman addressed him- 
self to Mr. Lycett. 

“You are bound, sir, in common fairness, to disclose your 
reasons for the conclusion you have arrived at: your character 
lends no eommon weight to your opinions.” 

“« My reasons will not be palatable to thee or thy friend,” 
remarked the quaker, quietly: ‘let them sleep!” 

“But, as Mr. Pennethorne’s confidential adviser,” cried the 
soft-voiced gentleman, “ I insist on hearing them.” 

** Dost thou coincide, Peter, with thy rash adviser?” was 
Quaker Lycett’s calm inquiry of the treasurer ; —“‘ or dost 
thou condemn the hasty request of thy imprudent friend ? ” 

** J support it,” said the other, sternly —‘ Out with your 
reasons. Announce them. Show me your hostility, avowedly, 
like a man ; but don’t stab me in the dark with your insinua- 
tions like an assassin !” 

ie 
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Friend Lycett’s colour rose at this reproof; and he looked, 
for a quaker, consummately nettled. 

“This from thy lips? Be it so. My reasons shall be 
forthcoming, Peter, ere we part. Meanwhile—” and his clear 
voice rang through the room—‘‘I repeat my individual 
opinion, that Ruth Dangerfield’s statement is true,” 

‘* Have I now permission,” said Bull-head, in a tone of 
voice anything but deprecatory, “ to summon this daring wo- 
man before us?” 

It was with a desperately grim smile that the chairman 
signified his most reluctant assent. 

«You are suspected, and well-nigh condemned, nurse,” — 
was her advocate’s opening remark to her, as she entered the 
board-room — “ of wilful and deliberate falsehood. Your story 
is, that from the window of such a room, on such a day, you 
witnessed an act of gross dishonesty by our treasurer. This 
is vehemently denied. It is asserted by that gentleman, first, 
—that no such dishonesty was ever committed by him ; and 
next, that had he so acted, you could not possibly have wit- 
nessed his misconduct.” 

The woman smiled. ‘There was nothing bold, or daring, 
or saucy, or defying in the expression of her countenance. 
And yet a spectator would have said, as he gazed upon it, 
“There is abundant self-reliance about that woman. Her 
assertions are not idly uttered ; and will not lightly be re- 
called.” 

“ Now, with the permission of the committee,” continued 
the speaker, “I intend to test the correctness of your state- 
ments. On this table, in your absence, shall be spread various 
articles—coin among the rest. It is proposed to you, that 
you stand at the window you formerly occupied, and which, 
you say, commands the board-room. You shall from it ob- 
serve what articles are strewed over this table; and whether 
they are handled, or moved, by one or more of the committee. 
You shall occupy that window for the space of fifteen minutes ; 
and be required to tell us, on your return, what you have 
witnessed during that interval to have taken place in this 
room. Are you willing to submit to this test? Its result 
will, in my opinion, go far towards deciding the truth or false- 
hood of your statements,” 

« Tt will!— it will!” was the general response. 
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The party addressed made no reply. The proposition 
seemed to have taken her by surprise. She gazed earnestly 
and anxiously into the foggy, gloomy court-yard. Apparently 
she hesitated. 

“You cannot, after your bold and reiterated statements, 
deem this proposal unfair?” suggested an impatient com- 
mittee-man, whose dinner hour was fast approaching. 

Still Mr. Pennethorne’s accuser was silent ; and pertina- 
ciously scanned the weather. 

“You decline then, I presume, occupying your post of 
observation a second time,’ remarked the chairman, with a 
relieved air and cheerful tone: “ the ordeal your friend pro- 
poses is somewhat too stern and searching, —so searching that 
you reject it P” 

“The day is against me,” said Ruth, evading all direct 
reply to the insidious question— ‘much against me. Light 
is most important. When I noticed the treasurer’s conduct, 
the hour was noon. The sun is now much lower. It is, in 
fact, four o'clock. Another point ;—that day, as I well re- 
member, was one of clear, bright sunshine. ‘This is louring 
and gloomy.’ 

“ The upshot of all which is,” said the chairman, with a 
chuckle, “that you decline the test proposed to you.” 

“ On the contrary, accept it. But, if J fail” — continued 
Ruth with emphasis, —‘“ remember, gentlemen, that I pre- 
viously mentioned all these unfavourable circumstances to 
you, and let them have due weight in the conclusion you 
come to.” 

«A thoroughly diabolical woman!” whispered the soft- 
voiced gentleman, as Ruth made her curtsey. 

Marvellous and diverting was the alacrity with which, on 
Ruth’s exit, the table was strewn with a mass of heterogeneous 
materials. The partisans — alas! that on such an occasion 
passion and prejudice should exert their loathsome influence 
—the partisans of the unabashed Peter readily contributed 
their quota towards the proposed experiment, satisfied that 
the result would cover his accuser with inextricable confusion. 
Those, again, who distrusted the treasurer’s probity, eagerly 
did their part towards equipping the table, with the view of 
aiding an oppressed woman in establishing her veracity. 

There was, in fact, ‘a wondrous unanimity ” of action. 

nS 
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Keys in large and small bunches ; cigar-cases ; watches ; 
pen-knives of all shapes and sizes ; card-cases of various hues ; 
sovereigns ; halfcrowns and halfpence ; a dozen pocket-books, 
and as many silver pencil-cases, were strewn, with studied 
confusion, over the table. The arrangement was barely com- 
pleted, when the soft-voiced gentleman pointed to Ruth, who 
was standing at the well-known closet window, and gazing 
down, fixedly and earnestly, into the board-room below. 

“« There !” said he, ironically, —“ there, gentlemen, is that 
wondrously keen-sighted woman! Now—to test her powers 
of observation !” 

He rose as he spoke, and, making a dash at a roleau of 
halfcrowns, dexterously conveyed them, one and all, into his 
breast-pocket. 

“‘ A good example merits imitation!” was the sententious 
comment of the chairman: then taking two sovereigns, he 
rang them loudly on the table ; affected, through his spec- 
tacles, to examine them closely: and then consigned them in 
succession to his waistcoat-pocket. 

** The fifteen minutes are expired ; clear the table!” cried 
Pennethorne, impatiently. His command was obeyed in 
silence. 

** And now, Mr. Chairman,”— he spoke this with an air of 
ill-concealed anxiety, — “let us hear Nurse Dangerfield’s 
account of our proceedings.” 

She was summoned, and appeared again ; looking, not as 
before, pale and anxious, and ill-assured ; but calm, self-pos- 
sessed, and even stern. 

Bull-head eyed her for a moment, and then whispered his 
next neighbour —‘‘ That woman has not failed: no! She 
has her enemy at her mercy.” 

“« Thou hast occupied that window, Ruth,”—Friend Lycett 
was the spokesman — “for the last fifteen minutes: hast 
thou not? ” 

Ruth assented. 

** We wish to hear from thee whether thou hast observed 
any thing unusual upon this table? ” 

“T have.” 

And she enumerated, rapidly but accurately, the various 
articles which had been spread over its surface. 

** Didst thou observe any thing done?” 
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J did. — You, sir,” addressing the chairman, “‘ took some 
sovereigns — how many I will not affirm, but more than one 
— from the table ; examined them carefully ; and then placed 
them in your pocket.” 

* Any thing else ? ” 

* And you, sir,’—she here faced the soft-voiced gentle- 
man — his name was Quadling: a thousand apologies for not 
having mentioned it earlier ! — “seized a handful of silver, 
and hid it, I think, in — or near — your cravat. Your mo- 
tions were so rapid, that I could with difficulty follow them ; 
but money — silver money —from the table you certainly 
did take.” 

* You are sure of that?” cried he, with the bullying air of 
an Old Bailey counsel. 

aT am.” 

* You will swear that?” 

“J will: safely and at any moment.” 

There was a pause. 

The chairman “declined,” with dignity, to ‘ put any 
question,” or “utter any comment.” 

“Thou may’st leave, Ruth,” at length remarked the 
quaker; “unless Friend Quadling has further questions to 
submit to thee P ” 

Friend Quadling looked furious and growled. 

“* He desires, it seems, no further speech with thee ; thou 
may’st go.” 

The words were calmly and gravely spoken ; but if ever 
quaker’s eye looked merry and mischievous, James Lycett’s did 
when he uttered them. 

*« This is queer,” said the chairman, shifting about uneasily 
in his seat, — “‘ very queer, — monstrous queer, —I know not 
what to make of it !” 

*©J do,” said Bull-head—his name was Pipps: apologies 
here also! — ‘1 do,” in a tone so quaint as to put the table 
in a roar, and grievously to exacerbate the bile in Mr. Quad- 
ling’s system. 

“It appears to me,” said that worthy —his voice was 
rough, and his visage pale with suppressed rage, — “ that so 
many perplexities beset the question we are considering, that 
we had better adjourn it sine die ?” 

“No! no!” objected many voices, 

Tt 4 
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** Then, till this day week ?” 

“I oppose any adjournment, however brief,” roared Pipps, 
“until Mr. Lycett has stated his reasons for believing — pre- 
vious to Nurse Dangerfield’s powers of vision being tested — 
that her story was true. He promised those reasons should 
be forthcoming. I demand them.” 

** And have them,” responded the quaker, quickly. ‘“‘ About 
sixteen months since, I accompanied a friend from York over 
this infirmary. He was greatly pleased — could he be other- 
wise ? — with its object and details. We left by the main 
entrance, and he had to pass the east door alms-box. In 
doing so, he put into it a half-guinea. I remarked the coin 
particularly, as being somewhat rare. I could not be mistaken. 
I heard the coin drop into the box ; and as to its value I am 
positive. At the expiration of the usual period, Peter Penne- 
thorne opened both boxes, and announced their joint pro- 
duce to be eight shillings and one penny. This I knew must be 
incorrect. Gross and grievous error existed somewhere. I 
came to the conclusion that it rested with the treasurer.” 

«Then why did you not expose him?” said the chairman, 
sharply : ** why allow such a circumstance to occur, and main- 
tain silence respecting it ?” 

** Because ”— said the quaker, with an ingenuousness that 
did him honour — “TI had not the moral courage which that 
woman has shown, and in which I own myself to be wretch- 
edly her inferior. Peter Pennethorne was powerful—popu- 
lar ; had many friends, and could be a most formidable foe. 
I dreaded him—with shame I own it—and was silent.” 

* A curious coincidence, truly,” exclaimed Mr. Pipps; “and 
I shall call on our treasurer for an explanation.” 

But “our treasurer” had disappeared, and was never seen 
in ———— again. He departed for the continent at an early 
hour the following morning. What the charity suffered from 
his “devotion to its interests” never transpired. Rumour 
whispered that the defalcation was but trifling. Heavy or 
light, the “ finance committee”’ kept their own counsel. Au 
reste, the art with which this popular functionary had sustained 
his own credit, and yet lived upon the public, was consum- 
mate, ‘To not one of his tradesmen was he indebted, on the 
day of his flight, more than a few shillings: all their ac- 
counts had been closely, statedly, and systematically balanced. 
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But he had plundered —and that unmercifully —the indus- 
trious, the thrifty, and the unsuspecting. Promissory notes, 
without end, for twenty, thirty, fifty, seventy, pounds, —the 
savings, in many instances, of a long life of struggle and 
hardship, — were produced by their anguished owners ; who 
could scarcely be persuaded, so high was their opinion of the 
ex-treasurer, that these securities were so much waste paper. 
He had acted, it appeared, as a private banker ; and so tempt- 
ing was the rate of interest he gave for small deposits, so 
plausible were his manners, and so prevalent his reputation for 
benevolence, that he had won the confidence of the lower 
orders to an extraordinary extent, and victimised them pro- 
portionably. 

Consistent was he to the last. On his way to the closing 
committee meeting, he encountered an old woman, Bessy 
Yarker, to whom he was always prodigal of his advice, and 
not particularly sparing of his censure. Poor impoverished 
creature, she had no savings to invest ! 

« Bessy, your basket seems unusually laden; what may it 
contain?” And the treasurer bade her stop while he ex- 
amined it,—‘‘'Tea and sugar,” exclaimed he: “soap and 
rice; candles and snuff; currants and treacle, — Bessy — 
Bessy !” cried her monitor, with virtuous indignation — “ you 
cannot have paid for all these dainties !” 

“Lord love ye! No, Mr. Pennethorne—nor for half of 
them: but folks know I’m honest, and they give me credit : 
and so I creep along !” 

“ Bessy! Bessy!” reiterated her saintly censor, looking 
irrecoverably shocked —“ I once had a good opinion of you! 
once Y thought you a Christian! but that delusion is over. 
You're in debt, and hastening — I won't say where !” 

« Dear, blessed Mr. Pennethorne, don’t say so! It is but 
four shillings, wanting a penny farthing! I shall pay, sir, 
never fear me; I shall pay !” 

« Bessy, it is debt: and you know the Apostolic precept, 
‘Owe no man any thing. That is sy (!) course of conduct : 
follow it.” A 

« [ wish I could !” sighed Bessy ; “ but tea and sugar 

The treasurer interrupted her. 

«The woman who runs in debt will eventually belong to 

' —— I won't fill up the sentence.” 


” 
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* Don’t, sir! pray don’t!” said his dismayed hearer ; — 
“but sure my cup of tea —_” 

“It should choke you, as a Christian woman, if got on 
credit. ‘ Owe no man any thing!’ I repeat: ‘owe no man 
any thing.” And with a solemn and reproachful gesture 
Peter strode away. 

“What a divine man!” sighed Bessy. “* Doesn’t owe a 
farden in the world! And what advice! Wholesome and 
upright : to them as can take it. And all cravis!” 


CHAPTER XIX. 


“no witt! nuurran! ” 


“ What is age 

But the holy place of life, chapel of ease 

For all men’s _wearied miseries ? and to rob 

That of her ornament, it is accurst 

As from a priest to steal a holy vestment, 

Ay, and convert it to a sinful covering.’ — MasstIncER. 
Srx weeks after the exposé detailed in the preceding chapter, 
but long before the hubbub occasioned by Mr. Pennethorne’s 
knavery had subsided, Ruth received an urgent summons to 
the private residence of the senior surgeon. A second and a 
third succeeded, long before it was possible she could have 
obeyed the first; and when, at length, heated and out of 
breath, she reached Mr. Bickersteth’s dwelling, she found him 
impatiently pacing the hall, chiding her for delay, and pro- 
testing against her loitering gait and mincing steps. 

“T have no time, Nurse, to waste on introductory remarks, 
and therefore state my object at once. I want your services 
for Mr. Calmady, a wealthy patient of mine in Great Ormond 
Street. His situation is precarious but not hopeless. I wish 
to place by his bedside a nurse on whom I can fully depend. 
You are that person.” 

“ But,” interrupted Ruth, “my duties at the hospital 

“‘ Are waived for the present: the house committee sanction 
your temporary absence. They cannot with propriety do 
otherwise. Mr. Calmady’s benefactions to the infirmary have 
been ample during life ; and his will: but this is beside the 
purpose. Time presses. You will undertake the office? ” 

“* For what period ? ” 

“* Uncertain ; many days: perhaps weeks, And, mark me, 
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he is to receive your undivided attention. He is never to be 
left. You are to suffer no one member of his family to approach 
him. Your hand and no other is to administer his medicine, 
and to present him with his food. Nor, should death appa- 
rently ensue, are you to relinquish your trust, or quit the 
room till you have my distinct permission so to do, Are you 
content ? ” 

Ruth hesitated. 

“The task will probably be irksome; but I ask its per- 
formance as a matter of personal favour.” 

“That decides me,” said his companion: “I will now 
return to the hospital, and make my preparations.” 

“No return thither,” observed Mr. Bickersteth with a 
smile, “at present. Send for what clothes you require in the 
evening ; but meanwhile, seat yourself in that carriage. My 
coachman has his orders. Further remark is superfluous — 
Farewell ! ” 

Within twenty minutes, Ruth, to her infinite surprise, was 
domiciled at Mr. Calmady’s. 

The sufferer, for whom Mr. Bickersteth was so much in- 
terested, was an aged and opulent merchant, who afforded, in 
his own person, a lively instance of the impotence of wealth to 
ward off contumely and insult from its envied possessor. 

Seventy-two years ago: Mr. Calmady was never happier 
than when telling the story: he had entered the port of B 
in a state bordering upon destitution. Wearied and foot-sore, 
he crept the first evening he passed within her boundary into 
a forsaken coal-shed ; and at sunrise earned his morning’s 
meal as a porter upon her crowded quays. He who was to be 
subsequently her chief magistrate, and to die the wealthiest of 
her citizens ! 

Resolved to rise above his fellows,—purposed, steadily pur- 
posed, to cease, and that speedily, to be “a hewer of wood 
and a drawer of water,” he used as allies the most undeviating 
frugality and the most enduring perseverance, a temperance 
proof against temptation, a cheerfulness that never flagged, and 
a temper which no ill-usage could irritate. His struggle in 
rising from the very depths of poverty to the surface of society 
was protracted and desperate, but eventually triumphant. 

In his speculations, in his marriage, in his mercantile con- 
nections, in his political associates, he was singularly fortu- 
nate: his curse lay in his family. 
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His eldest son was a sot; his second a gambler ; his third 
a passionate, half-witted imbecile; and his daughter—an 
only one —a foolish, trifling girl, whose whole soul was de- 
voted to frippery and dress. 

He had long banished them from his house. For their 
ceaseless quarrels and bitter jealousies — especially since their 
mother’s death — had rendered them as inmates unendurable. 
Still quarrel and contend as they would among themselves, on 
one point they cordially agreed: that their father had lived 
too long ; and that no sound would be more welcome to their 
ear than that of his passing-knell. The old man felt this un- 
natural bias in his children keenly. It embittered his whole 
existence. Neither remonstrance nor indulgence, neither 
menace nor entreaty, moved them, They had come to this 
conclusion, one and all, that their father’s ‘ tenacity of ex- 
istence”’ was ‘‘a positive evil ;” and were not slow to avow 
it. For the first time, the successful and prosperous man was 
baffled. The wayward disposition of his children presented 
an obstacle which no exercise of wealth could remove. To 
him who, through life, had been proverbially temperate, the 
thought was agony, that his accumulations should be squan- 
dered by Felix the sot ; or be staked on the “hazard of the 
die” in some fashionable hells by Edwin the blackleg ; or be 
frittered away in foreign millinery and costly trinkets by the 
flippant and foolish Martha. And yet some disposition of his 
property he must make. This became, hourly, a more urgent 
and painful subject for consideration. At length the ceaseless 
inquietude of the mind told upon the body ; and Mr. Calmady 
fell seriously ill. His recovery was, by his family, deemed 
impossible. Fainting fits came on: each of which the dutiful 
Felix pronounced and hoped would be the last. But by none 
of those who surrounded his sick bed was the old man’s vigour 
of constitution duly appreciated. The prognostics of the most 
confident he falsified. His mental faculties returned to him ; 
and during a short interval of ease, he sent for his legal adviser, 
and executed, off-hand, a short but comprehensive will. In 
it he bequeathed some handsome legacies to various public 
charities; made a provision for the poor imbecile son — 
Richard ; and the remainder of his property he divided 
equally, share and share alike, among his three remaining 
children. . 

It seemed as if the execution of this document relieved him, 
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mentally as well as bodily ; for he rallied, immediately after 
its completion, and eventually recovered. 

He had been convalescent about a week, when the dutiful 
Felix — very considerably disguised — it was barely noon ! — 
made his appearance in the old man’s chamber ; and as con- 
nectedly as constant hiccup would allow him, bellowed forth : 

So! you’ve thought better of it! Eh? Going to take 
another spell! Bah! Not had enough of it yet? We 
thought we were about to have a riddance. But no!” 

And the prure — degraded and enslaved, say does he de- 
serve the name of man ? — cursed, loudly and repeatedly, his 
aged parent ! 

Mr. Calmady was visibly distressed. He wept in silence 
for some minutes. Rousing himself, he at length ordered the 
intruder to be removed forcibly from his presence. Neither 
comment nor menace escaped him ; nor was he ever heard to 
allude, directly or, indirectly, to that frightful interview. But 
he acted on it! That very night, before he retired to rest, he 
called for his will, and burnt it. The following morning 
found him too feverish, wandering, and unsettled to execute 
another: and the recollection of his hasty act overnight — the 
dread that by it he might possibly die intestate, and if so, 
that all his landed property would pass to his unnatural son— 
the drunkard—as his first-born, heightened the agitation and 
disorder of his spirits. A relapse was the result. Fainting 
fits returned. He was conscious, only at rare and brief inter- 
vals, of what was passing around him. And in this state his 
purse found him when she assumed the post of watcher beside 
his bed. 

Wealth — thou universal idol! — thou hast thy thorns as 
well as penury ! 

Heavily wore away the hours during the first night of 
Ruth’s attendance on the aged merchant. The house — the 
room — the sick man, all were strange. Moreover a feeling 
of insecurity troubled her. She fancied herself subject to 
some secret espionage. More than once during that heavy 
vigil did she hear a stealthy step approach the sufferer’s cham- 
ber ; pause at its threshoid, as if for the purpose of observation ; 
and then swiftly and warily glide away. Twice, too, she saw 
the door-handle turned gently round with the slightest possible 
noise. But the purpose, be it what it might, of the midnight 
intruder, was disappointed, A strong bolt secured Ruth 
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against all stray visitors. Still the attempt perplexed and 
alarmed her. 

Meanwhile her charge slept soundly; and at intervals — 
let the truth be told —his attendant dozed in her easy-chair 
beside him. Towards morning he became restless ; moaned 
heavily ; and repeated again and again, with painful emphasis : 

*“I have much to leave! Oh! I have much to leave! 
But how? But how?” 

The exclamation, broken as it was, indicated full well the 
subject which harassed the sufferer’s mind. Before nine Mr. 
Bickersteth paid his morning visit. He pronounced his pa- 
tient worse ; but still considered the case to be by no means 
hopeless ; ordered nutriment to be given in small quantities 
every three hours; urged on Ruth unrelaxed vigilance ; and 
enjoined perfect stillness in the sick man’s chamber. She then 
detailed to him the annoyances of the past night, and her ina- 
bility to account for them. 

“Tcan, and easily,” was the reply. ‘‘ This chamber is 
watched intently. Some of the servants are, unquestionably, 
in the pay of the sons. Tidings from it are eagerly sought, 
and heavily acknowledged ; but let neither artifice nor en- 
treaty, threat nor bribe, win for any one of the Calmadys 
permission to pass its threshold.” 

‘© Depend on me,” was the brief answer. 

The twilight of a foggy November day was rapidly deep- 
ening into darkness, when perfect consciousness returned sud- 
denly to the sufferer ; and, after gazing long and earnestly on 
Ruth, he observed in a low, quiet tone: 

*T don’t recollect you: what’s your name? ” 

His attendant answered him. 

“Who sent you here? Bickersteth ? ” 

The nurse assented. 

“Then I trust you. My keys are under my pillow, and 
my pocket-book. Take them ; and give them up to no living 
creature till—till—till 2 

His senses again failed him, and he relapsed into his former, 
monotonous plaint — ‘I have much to leave —oh! I have 
much to leave.” 

This restlessness lasted an hour, when he slept, and con- 
tinued to do so till midnight. Then his breathing fell; be- 
came fainter and fainter, till respiration was no longer percept- 
ible ; and Ruth, seized with alarm, rang her bell, and desired 
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Mr. Bickersteth to be summoned. The messenger speedily 
returned with the disheartening intelligence that the doctor had 
been sent for into the country, and would not return till day- 
break. 

Scarcely had this message been delivered, when the door- 
bell rang violently. The summons was quickly answered. 
Two young men ran rapidly up-stairs, and having rapped 
loudly at the door of Mr. Calmady’s room, demanded, in 
peremptory terms, instant admittance. 

It was refused. 

Again the demand was made, and again negatived. 

“Force the door!’’ cried a party on the outside, in a 
determined tone: “force the door, I say: Ill hold you 
harmless.” 

Two heavy blows were given with right good-will. A crash 
was heard. Another. The panels gave way; then the door- 
case ; and two men — the elder evidently under the influence 
of strong excitement — stepped quickly into the apartment. 

“ This house is now mine ! ”—Felix the sot spoke—“ Hur- 
rah! no will!” 

“Woman! How dared you refuse us admittance ?” cried 
his companion, Edwin the gambler: “you must have known 
our right to be here? ” 

“Tf not, I'll teach you,” resumed Felix in an uproarious 
tone. ‘This house is mine. Hurrah! no will! And the 
first use I’ll make of my authority, is to order you to give 
up the keys and pocket-book which belonged to my late father ; 
and then to quit the premises within half an hour. Dye 
hear? Now—hand out his keys and pocket-book. Be 
quick ! — you have them.” 

“Upon what authority do you make that assertion? ” was 
Ruth’s reply. 

“ You have them!” observed the second brother, Edwin, 
in a more quiet tone. “Of that we have information. Sur- 
render them quietly. It will be your best course.” 

Ruth looked on the pale, calm features of her charge. His 
face, his lips, his hands were icy cold. She bent over him. 
Not the faintest respiration was perceptible. And yet to her 
experienced eye, the features wore not the dread semblance of 
death. She paused. Another look; then remembering his 
charge, her reply ran slowly and firmly — 

“I will do so the moment Mr. Bickersteth pronounces that 
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life is fled ; as it is, I have my doubts: but, under any cir- 
cumstances, decency requires peace and calmness in this cham- 
ber, where you suppose death to be present.” 

** Decency be !” said Felix, interrupting her with a 
rude oath. 

‘Give up! ” said Edwin, checking him ; and then address- 
ing Ruth coaxingly —“ pray give up what does not belong 
to you; what never was intended for you ; and what, under 
no possible contingency, you can hope to retain.” 

Ruth’s purpose remained uushaken. 

«1 will give up nothing but in the presence of Mr. Bicker- 
steth,” was her quiet rejoinder. 

“Seize that woman and search her!” said Felix Calmady 
to the servants. 

« At your peril!” cried Ruth, with a blanched cheek, but 
unfaltering voice. 

“Say you so? Then I myself will teach you honesty !” 
exclaimed Felix ; and pulling her roughly towards him, she 
fell, and that so violently, as to bring blood from both mouth 
and nostrils. 

«This will never do,” said the younger brother, in an 
expostulating tone. 

« But it must do, and it shall do!” roared the elder ruffian, 
vehemently. ‘‘Give up the keys and pocket-book, I say le 

And he cursed the bruised and bleeding woman in the most 
offensive and opprobrious terms. 

“No! Less disposed to do so now than ever!” was 
Ruth’s rejoinder. 

«You are, are you?” 

The coward raised his hand as if about to strike, when a 
cry of terror, echoed by many voices, arrested his purpose. 
He glanced towards the bed, Mr. Calmady had partially 
raised himself. His hand pointed to the door. His eyes 
rested with displeasure on his unnatural son: and from his 
thin, shrunken, colourless lips, these few words distinctly 
issued. 

“« Go, sir, go ; at once and quickly !” 

It was marvellous with what celerity the room was aban- 
doned, 
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VOLUME THE THIRD. 


CHAPTER I. 


THE LEGATEE, 


“ Great spirits bear misfortunes hardly : 

Good offices claim gratitude, and pride, 

Where power is wanting, will usurp a little, 

And make us (rather than be thought behindhand) 

Pay over-price.”’ — OTWAY. 
No course could have been more fatal to the Calmadys, in a 
pecuniary point of view, than that on which their violent pas- 
sions so rashly drove them. 

Their unseemly violence not merely roused their sinking 
father from his deep and apparently death-like stupor, but the 
unmanly attack on Ruth, which he saw and comprehended, 
gave a fillip to his sinking energies, which rallied from that 
hour. His appetite returned. His sleep became tranquil. 
His faculties slowly, but gradually, recovered their former 
grasp and clearness, and, within a fortnight of that frightful 
outbreak in his sick chamber, another, and more elaborate will 
was duly executed, in which, after a limited provision for each 
of his children, the whole of his vast property was devised to 
public charities. 

It was in keeping with his character, that during his many 
and lengthened conversations with Nurse Dangerfield no refer- 
ence was ever made by him to the conduct of his sons. He 
hazarded an inquiry, now and then, respecting them ; and 
directed that certain money payments, which he had pro- 
mised, should be continued to them. But on their brutal 
behaviour in what was imagined to be his death-chamber, he 
was wholly silent. 

Yet,—he mused upon it much and deeply; long and 
silently ; and acted upon it when least expected. 

Five weeks had elapsed from the day of Ruth’s first admit- 
tance into Ormond Street ; and Mr. Calmady’s recovery being 
pronounced complete, Ruth prepared for her departure. 

U 
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A summons from the aged man interrupted her. 

« You are going?” 

EN ESOS 

** Immediately ? ” 

“No: at noon,” was her reply. 

** Why leave me at ail?” 

Ruth stared. 

“‘ Why return to the round of ill-requited toil that awaits 
you at the hospital ? ” 

Ruth was convinced that he was wandering ; and wondered 
whether she could possibly have omitted giving him his cus- 
tomary composing draught. 

“Answer me,’’ repeated he; “ what recalls you to the 
infirmary ? ” 

“My duty ; and I feel thankful that I can fulfil it.” 

‘* Contract your cares,” cried the old merchant. ‘‘ Be con- 
tent with one patient instead of many; and remain here 
honoured and respected as my wife.” 

“You forget,” replied Ruth, ‘‘ my circumstances and con- 
dition.” 

*“« What were mine, originally ? ” interrupted the old gentle- 
man. “Forget! Can J forget your conduct when my sons 
burst into my chamber? And can I meet it otherwise than 
by offering you a permanent and comfortable home ? ” 

“No! no! Your family will be furious at the bare men- 
tion of such alliance.” 

“‘ Have I any reason to consider my family ? ” returned he, 
quickly ; “or have you?” 

* # * # * * * 

That self-same week they were married. 

He lived two years——two happy years, he was wont to 
term them — after his union with Ruth; and when he died, 
he left her — his numerous charitable bequests being satisfied 
— sole residuary legatee. His will contained no specific pro- 
vision for any of his children. That was left entirely to 
Ruth’s good feeling, compassion, and sense of justice; an 
exercise of power of which her subsequent bounty proved her 
fully worthy. She nobly justified his opinion of her worth. 

Three years after Mr. Calmady’s decease she remarried. 
Her choice — amidst a crowd of suitors, some of them titled 
— was a Mr. Heyrick ; a youthful member of an ancient but 
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decayed family, whose mortgaged lands Ruth speedily disen- 
cumbered. But in this, as well as in other eventful pas- 
sages of her life, her wonted prudence was triumphant. Prior 
to uniting her fate to that of Mr. Heyrick, she took care that 
every sixpence of her property should be settled upon herself. 
«J know not,” was her remark, “what aid Mr. Calmady’s 
children may need in future ; but I will take care they shall 
be at the mercy of no being but myself. I remember him 
who made me wealthy: and I must take care to retain the 
power of assisting his children.” 

Her change of fortune brought with it little or no change of 
feeling. 

All who had known her formerly——-who had shown her 
kindness when in dependent circumstances— who had been in 
any way associated with her humbler fortunes — had no need 
to dread repulse at her hands ; but were sure of receiving help, 
if help they needed. 

To none was she kinder than to the drunken nurse Larum, 
who had watched with her in the Infirmary ; and whom 
she in vain endeavoured to reclaim from her drunken courses. 
This veteran — rat! tat! tat! I’m interrupted — “‘ Who 
knocks ?” 

‘A messenger from Mrs. Heyrick, sir, — the under butler, 
I believe ; Nurse Larum’s fine is laid down for her once more.” 

“ Bah!” cried Mr. Croak, with a growl of indubitable dis- 
satisfaction. 

“Nurse Larum, you are discharged. The fine and costs 
are paid. Reform your life, and bless God that you’ve such a 
friend as Mrs. Heyrick, whose eyes, I pray, may be speedily 
opened !- You don’t deserve her interference.” 

« Mr. Croak!” returned the old hypocrite, “if we had all 
our deserts * 

“ Be off!” 

«‘ [ don’t mean to be personal ! ” 

“ Away with ye!” 

* I’m your humble servant, sir! I shall drink your very 
good health this summer’s evening; but not ” __ this was 
added as an aside —‘“‘ but not to our next merry meeting. 
What a blessed thing it is” —this was intended specially for 
the edification of the under butler, Mrs. Heyrick’s almoner — 
u2 
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“that there is marciful hearts still a-going about in this re- 
markable wicked world of ourn!” 


3 


CHAPTER II. 


JUVENILE DELINQUENTS. 
“The base measure all men’s marches by their own pace.”’ — Str P. Sipney. 


Amone the instructions issued by the visiting justices, was one 
to this effect—that “ especial attention be paid by the chap- 
lain to juvenile delinquents ;” a class of offenders, apparently, 
not promising, but in reality most difficult to impress. Yes ; 
of all the unhappy objects committed to a chaplain’s spiritual 
care, none try his patience more, —none reward his cares less : 
and yet it is to this class that magistrates pointedly direct his 
attention ; from it expect converts; and insist that rr with it 
the chaplain be faithful and earnest, great, and rapid, and 
visible must be his success! No anticipation more fallacious : 
no conclusion more unsound. The youthful offender’s expe- 
rience is short-lived. He has, it is true, eaten the bread of 
deceit ; but has yet to learn that its flavour is bitter, and its 
fruits ignominy and shame. 

The firmness, self-denial, and unflinching earnestness of 
purpose with which some finished performers of this class — 
young in years but old in fraud — sustain their parts, merit 
distinct and durable record. One came under my notice, a 
fair-haired, delicate-looking boy, of some eleven years, who for 
very many months had earned a comfortable maintenance for 
his ‘‘ truly afflicted parents.” He had contrived, by firmly 
twisting his tongue at the back of his mouth— compressing it 
there by a very curious and unquestionably painful process — 
and assuming, habitually, the anxious, uneasy, yet stolid look 
of those whom God has in reality thus heavily visited, to pass 
for one who was deaf and dumb. A clever counterfeit his 
indisputably was. He had been cursorily examined by two of 
“the Faculty.” The opinion of one learned leech ran, that 
there was ‘‘ a chronic and incurable contraction of the muscles ;” 
that of the other, that “it was a case of thorough malforma- 
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tion.” But both agreed that he was deaf and dumb. So deaf 
and dumb he was, and to a right merry tune. With single 
ladies of “ matured judgment” he was an established favourite ; 
because—such, at least, was the wicked explanation of an 
irreclaimable wag —he let them have all the talk to themselves ; 
and was an unrivalled companion, since in his case contra~ 
diction was impossible ! 

One benevolent spinster made a practice of giving him a 
shilling whenever she met him in her street! As a matter of 
course, that street lay in his way on all occasions: it was a 
«© short cut” to whatever part of the city he was tending. To 
the lavish bounty of this lady might be traced his overthrow. 
She had an idle, inquisitive, prying, “ ne’er-do-well” nephew 
—he called himself a young gentleman reading for the bar — 
who had doubts upon most stibjects, and who chose to enter~ 
tain the most marvellous scepticism as to Caleb Crockett’s 
infirmity. He maintained, much to Miss Matilda Barkworth’s 
distress, that “it was all bam.” He was positive Crockett 
could both hear and understand ; and be would bet fifty to one 
there were times and seasons when he could speak without let 
or hindrance. 

“ Speak!” cried the lady—‘oh no! Those gentle lips 
will never —never—utter sounds in this world! ‘ Hear and 
understand!’ Alas! no! Look at his innocent face! Is there 
a vestige of deceit there? Charles, Charles, learn to entertain 
a better opinion of your fellow-creatures.” 

Charles whistled. 

« J tell you,” continued the lady, “he’s a sufferer.” 

« And you, my dear aunt, are another.” 

* You shock me! These horrid legal studies have blunted 
all your finer feelings. It must be so. Regard that poor un- 
happy boy as an impostor !” 

« T'll prove him such, if you will permit me to meet him 
here in your presence to-morrow morning.” 

«« | will permit no such thing,” cried Miss Matilda, warmly. 
« [ will not suffer a poor dumb boy to be tormented in my 
house. I’ve too much compassion ; and, let me add, too much 
respect for him.” 

“ And he returns the compliment with laughter.” 

The lady paused: then with deepened colour and faltering 
tone repeated, “‘ Laughter! at what and at whom?” 

u 3 
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“« At you, my dear aunt, and your piteous ejaculations re- 
specting him,” 

“* You are sure of this?” 

“ Positive! He is somewhat of a humorist. I have seen 
his eyes laugh — laugh as intelligibly and merrily as eyes can 
and do laugh.” 

“ And this while 7—J have been speaking ?”’ said the lady, 
now visibly incensed. 

“ Unquestionably ;” was the gentleman’s rejoinder. 

“ This is dreadful!” ejaculated Miss Matilda. “ Meet him 
here to-morrow, decidedly. Do so by all means. Laughter ! 
laughter ! when every feeling I had was wrung with compas- 
sion. Lamentable! lamentable !” 

Her kinsman hastened to correct her. 

“* Do not let me mislead you. His eyes laughed ; and from 
their expression I was confident Crockett understood, and 
richly appreciated, the farce in which he was first performer. 
That was my meaning.” 

“I fathom it but too clearly. Be here at noon to-morrow. 
If you prove him an impostor, never will I again 

** Make no rash vows, lady,” said the much-amused Templar, 
quitting his annoyed relative’s presence with a roar. 

The nephew kept his appointment to the minute, and met 
in his aunt’s morning room that worshipful lady herself,—her 
face clad in most portentous frowns; the deaf and dumb boy, 
as usual, all innocence and helplessness, and with him his 
hungry-eyed and expectant mother. 

Whether it was essential to the success of young Barkworth’s 
scheme that he should throw all parties off their guard; or 
whether he truly and cordially exulted in the part he had 
undertaken ; or whether he had “ assisted,” as he asserted, at 
a “champagne breakfast” that morning, he, the arch-plotter, 
can best determine, The exuberance of his spirits, feigned or 
real, was overwhelming. He “fooled it to the top of his 
bent.” And after many an absurd speech, and many a mad- 
cap trick, suddenly wound up the scene by seizing a red-hot 
poker and applying it “ whizz! fizz! whizz!” to the elbow of 
the deaf and dumb boy’s woollen jerkin, 

All thought him crazed, the sufferer included. One shrieked ; 
another cried, “help!” but “‘ Dummie,” wholly forgetting his 
part, and put suddenly past his guard, roared out, in tones 
which completely o’ermastered the rest— 
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« Fire! fire! you infernal fool! what devilry are you 
up to?” 

_ Strange accents, certainly, from “ innocent lips !” Such was 

the impression of Miss Matilda Barkworth. For after one 
long, vacant, incredulous stare, she uttered a dismal shriek, 
and fainted. 

Exposure, magisterial reproof, and imprisonment followed. 
His mother bore with Spartan indifference the shame of de- 
tection ; but lamented, characteristically enough, the curtail- 
ment of her income. 

< It was a cruel thing,” she said, “ that the lady’s hateful 
nephew—1I wish he may die of skilly in a union workhouse ! 
— wouldn’t take things quietly. How am [J to live, T should 
like to know, without Caleb's infirmity? He was as good as 
sixty pounds a-year to me. We thought it a bad day’s work 
when we didn’t bag three-and-sixpence; and I have, in sum- 
mer-time, before now counted up, within a penny, a half- 
sovereign. And how am J to get my living ? I can’t work,— 
T never could! And them unions is horrible to think of ! — 
I can’t abide ’em.” 

How this knotty point was smoothed away, and whether to 
the satisfaction of the complaining party, I cared not to inguire. 
The destiny of the boy was, pro tempore, certain. He was 
lodged for three months in her Majesty’s gaol at , and 
came daily under my personal observation, A lad of remark- 
ably fine parts he unquestionably was,— greedy of information 
—endued with a singularly retentive memory, and able to 
connect the lessons which were regularly given him ; and thus 
to make the information of to-day explain and illustrate the 
morning reading of yesterday. I persuaded myself— or nearly 
so——that a durable impression had been made upon him. 
Deep was the sorrow which he expressed as to his past life, 
and repeated were his assurances that he would seek an honest 
livelihood: means and appliances towards such a result were 
not wanting on his release. For myself —shall I confess my 
folly ?—1 believed him. I conceived his avowed disgust at 
imposture to be real, and his determination to abjure it sincere. 
But ere long I lost sightof him. He had flitted,—none could 
say whither. After some months, a fragment of an Exeter 
paper casually met my eye. There was in it a paragraph 
headed “ Deaf and Dumb ;”’ to the details of which I turned 
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with eagerness, They were to this effect : —that an interest- 
ing-looking boy, deaf and dumb, of about eleven years old, had 
been met with on the Hoo at Plymouth; that whence he came 
or how he got there was a mystery ; that he had light hair, 
a fair complexion, and an expression of countenance singularly 
artless and winning; that a subscription for his relief had 
been entered into: and among various parties named as inter- 
ested in his behalf was that of General Sir John Cameron, 
Government House, Devonport. 

Vexatious as was the paragraph, I laughed at its close. Sir 
John was one of the most cautious and wary of human beings. 
Phlegmatic in temperament —a “ canny Scot,” and slow in 
arriving at his conclusions, — prudent in disposing of his 
well-earned “ siller” — wide awake on most occasions — an 
old soldier, and therefore proof against the « gab,” — that Sir 
John should have been duped, was glorious indeed. 

I took my own disappointment infinitely less to heart when 
I found I had a fellow-sufferer in the valorous old General. 
What was the feat of mystifying a parson compared with 
that of victimising Sir John Cameron? I was at peace with 
all the world when I reflected upon it! 

Another “ juvenile delinquent,” on whom considerable pains 
were bestowed, to apparently as little purpose, was a pinched, 
diminutive, sad-looking girl, who gave in the name of F anny 
Marks. Her age was never correctly ascertained. We could 
only guess at it. She meekly assured us that she did not know 
it herself “ for a certainty,” but believed it to be eleven. As 
such it was inserted. But Mr. Croak always denied the ac- 
curacy of the entry, and maintained she was years older. Her 
line was original, and she was well up to her part. She had 
a peculiar method of elongating her face, of drawing down the 
muscles of her mouth, and assuming an air of misery and 
wretchedness which few passers-by could resist. She never 
begged. She was too “ fly” for that. But she held in her 
hand a tiny basket, filled with tape, bobbin, needles, bodkins, and 
similar small ware ; and as each respectable foot-passenger neared 
her, she, with mute and respectful gesture, solicited cusrom. 

A miniature personification was she of misery and want ; 
and her colourless cheeks, — large, sunken eyes, — hands over 
which the skin seemed drawn like parchment ; and long, thin, 
spider-like claws— fingers they were not, — well kept up 
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the deception. When addressed, her answer ran, and the 
reply was invariably given in the most feeble accents, “ Faint / 
faint !” varied occasionally to “ Bread ! bread!” The fre- 
quent result was relief; afforded with many words of com- 
passion for one so young and so destitute. 

At length her evil stars shed their malignant influence over 
her. A vigilant magistrate crossed her path, observed her 
proceedings, deemed them suspicious, subjected her to “ sur- 
yeillance,” and ascertained her home. That home, though in 
an unfrequented part of a lonely suburb, and in its exterior 
squalid, dark, and dreary to the last degree, was found well- 
plenished ; and the issue was an introduction, for a brief pe- 
riod, to Gaol. As she came into the chaplain’s room on 
her commitment, I looked at her, and thought I had never 
seen in a child such a melancholy, desponding, oppressed 
expression, — had never gazed on a face so hopelessly and 
unnaturally sad. Three days afterwards, as I passed by the 
day-room of the female prisoners, I heard, during the tempo- 
rary absence of the “ woman’s turnkey,” unwonted commotion 
and hilarity. Bursts of laughter arose on all sides. They 
were caused, I learnt afterwards, by the melancholy girl, 
Marks. She was “‘ going through her leaps,’ — her agility 
was extraordinary,—and giving her delighted auditory some 
idea of what she could do, and had done, when she travelled 
with Richardson’s company, and played in “ Peter Wilkins ; 
or, the Flying Indians.” 

« Tn truth,” as the matron angrily remarked, “ there never 
was a girl more difficult to control. Nothing she could say or 
do could keep down her fun !” 

Poor Fanny! she had an irresistible turn for mirth —real, 
right down, unmistakeable mirth. The sadness and melan- 
choly of her visage, — the piteous expression of her eye, — 
these were part and parcel of her trade. But her drollery, 
fun, and sportiveness were native to her. Touching them she 
was “to the manner born.” Let justice be done. From 
hypocrisy she was free. She never gave me to understand 
that by the privations, warnings, or restraints of a prison, she 
had been at all impressed; would never make any promise 
that she would abandon her idle and fraudulent course of life. 
‘When urged to seek, and follow an honest livelihood, she 
coolly remarked : — 
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“She couldn’t work. It didn’t agree with her.” 

The matron was earnest on the same point ; and suggested 
to her, as she could sew neatly and quickly, household needle- 
work. 

“No! no!” was her rejoinder, “needlework won’t do. 
It wearies me, and it worries me. I don’t come of a work- 
ing family.” 

The term of her imprisonment drew on, and her aversion to 
honest labour was as vigorous as ever. She was perfectly re- 
spectful in her demeanour 3 read in class, quietly, carefully, 
and earnestly. But her views were unchanged. 

“Your career of imposture here is at an end,” was my 
closingremark. “ Here you are well known, and willbe watched.” 

“I will spare all parties that trouble,” said she, promptly. 

“ Do so, and effectually, by earning an honest livelihood,” 

“T cannot say that, sir, because I do not mean it. I un- 
derstand my situation. I must move, and go farther, I in- 
tend to do so, I have no fears, There are compassionate 
people everywhere !”’ 

Much effect, truly, had prison discipline had upon her. 


CHAPTER III, 


THE “NEWSPAPER MAN:” AND THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 
GEORGE CANNING, 

“Among the sources of those innumerable calamities which from age to age 
have overwhelmed mankind, may be reckoned as one of the principal, the abuse 
of words.” — Bisnop Hornx. 

“ For no offence that I’m ashamed of — shrink from avow- 
ing —or would hesitate to repeat to-morrow under similar 
provocation !” was the answer given me one November morn- 
ing, by an intelligent but excited young man, asa reply to the 
usual routine question, “ For what are you committed ?” 

That the Chaplain should see all parties as speedily as pos- 
sible after their admission, was one of the prison regulations ; 
and in a general way some lengthy and truly extraordinary 
answers to a set of common-place questions were the result, 
On the occasion to which ] refer, Pounce was present ; and, 
coming up to my assistance, whispered — 
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«‘He is charged with a most deliberate and desperate 
assault ; in fact, he has licked his man so thoroughly that his 
life has been pronounced in danger ; and the magistrates have 
in consequence declined receiving bail.” 

“ Who is he?” 

< Difficult to describe him!” returned Pounce, slyly ; “ his 
fist is——as Mr. Lammond has discovered ere this — rather 
heavy ; and his pen has been found rather keen.” 

I went on with my task —filling up the blank spaces as 
rapidly as consistent with accuracy, and asking the fewest pos- 
sible questions. At length some observation escaped me, 
some manifestation of my regret at seeing a person of his evi- 
dent acquirements and gentlemanly address, so circumstanced. 
His reply was immediate, and rather warmly given. 

“ Pray, sir, waive all expressions of condolence. I glory in 
what I have done. I am aware of the annoyances of my posi- 
tion; and prepared to submit to them.” 

I had now arrived at the perplexing column — “ occupation, 
or employment:” and for the moment felt puzzled. The 
accused party caught my hesitation, instantly divined its cause, 
and terminated it by remarking, 

« Put me down, sir, by all means, as my opponent described 
me, ‘a newspaper man, — nothing more—a mere ‘news- 
paper man.’ ” 

“Literature,” was my rejoinder; and, with a gesture, I 
closed the interview. 

The following morning, at the conclusion of the chapel ser- 
vice, I was told the last committal desired particularly to see 
me. The accounts of Mr. Lammond were, I learnt, still more 
unfavourable that morning: his medical men, it was given out, 
entertained serious doubts of his recovery. 1 imagined, there- 
fore, my summons had reference to the prisoner’s natural 
anxiety on this head. I was speedily and thoroughly unde- 
ceived. : 

« J wish, sir,’ said Wheldrake, ‘ to apologise for the hasty 
manner in which I replied to your inquiries yesterday ; and 
to express my regret that, however chafed, and under whatever 
provocation, I should have forgotten our relative position.” 

I told him I accepted his excuses; and had already for- 

gotten the curt replies to which they pointed : expressed 
my satisfaction at seeing him in a calmer and more rational 
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mood ; and advised him to lose no time in rallying his friends 
around him. I added, « it is but proper you should know that 
Mr. Lammond is pronounced worse ; and that his medical men 
anticipate fatal consequences,” 

“No, no, sir; he won’t die!” observed Wheldrake with a 
smile. “ Cowards are notoriously long lived. He has been 
punished to a nicety, I own: but he will rally! Society will 
not be deprived just yet of so promising a member as Mr. 
Sneyd Lammond.” 

I cared not to reply, and he continued, 

“His sufferings are self-incurred. He grossly insulted my 
youngest sister. Intoxicated he might be at the moment. He 
says he was; and [| dispute not his assertion, But, is that 
plea to justify brutal gestures and blackguard ribaldry? I 
called on him the next morning, and calmly demanded imme- 
diate explanation and ample apology. He laughed at the idea 
of either. I then told him that there was but one other course 
open to me, and that I would depute a ‘friend to wait upon 
him. His habitual arrogance then vented itself in character- 
istic terms. He reminded me, in most offensive phrase, that 
he was the son of Sir Luke Lammond, and the cousin of 
Baroness Badgebury ; and asked me if I was mad enough to 
suppose he could entertain for a single moment the idea of 
giving a meeting to ‘a mere hewspaper man,’ one of the ‘ mis- 
creants of the daily press?’ I replied, that the satisfaction 
which he refused me as a gentleman I would take as a man ; 
and that at a very early opportunity. I kept my promise that 

afternoon ; intercepted him as he quitted his club ; broke my 
horsewhip over his back 3 and then setting to work @ Ja Cribb, 
punished him to my heart’s content. Do you blame me?” 

“You had no right to take the law into your own hands.” 

“Ay, ay! you say that as an official personage, — as part 
of the machinery attached to this gaol, — as connected, and 
closely, with the magistrates, — and, above all, as a minister ; 
but, what say you as a man? ” 

“I can never divest myself of my office.” 

* But, if you could? ” persisted he. 

“If I could, I should say, —I am sorry your horsewhip 
broke so soon ; and that I hope your fists made amends for its 
fragility !” 

““I ask no more,” said he, complacently ; “touch the 
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feelings, and you get the heart’s verdict. On the main point 
I was sure you would be with me.” 

«J am with you on many,” was my answer. “J have 
long thought that those who avowedly direct the political 
opinions of their fellows do not occupy that place in society to 
which their attainments justly entitle them. No common 
range of information must, in our time, be his, who writes for 
the daily press.” 

«Ah! say you so? Yours is not the generally-received 
opinion: there are those who look upon us as the Pariahs of 
society.” 

« Coxcombs may : not the thoughtful and calmly judging.” 

“ A desperately small minority! The treatment dealt out 
to us by the educated, ay, and by privileged classes, is incon- 
sistent enough. At one time we are fondled and flattered. 
At another we are avoided and abused. On the eve of a 
general election, or during any contested representation either 
for county or borough, amazing courtesy is shown us. Notes 
then come in, addressed : — 


<< ¢ Private and confidential. 


“ ¢ My pear Mr. WHELDRAKE, 

«¢My speech from the balcony of “The Lamb,” this 
morning, is, on reflection, anything but satisfactory to me. 
Its conclusion was abrupt; and its commencement feeble. 
- Touch it up when you write out your notes. I rely on your 
good taste and kind offices. 

« ©] am, always, your faithful and obliged, 
« ¢ Pitre GAyBoy.’ 


« Or, the missive runs : — 


*¢ ¢Drar WHELDRAKE, 

<< ¢ Your support in “ The County Mercury” is most im- 
portant to me at this juncture. I count confidently upon its 
continuance. Give the electors to understand that I have 
materially modified my views on the Poor Law question ; and, 
above all, remind them of my opponent Saunderson’s thick 
and thin support of that obnoxious measure. Stereotype his 
vote on the separation-of-man-and-wife clause! My obliga- 
tions will be boundless. Yours, most sincerely, 

“ ¢ Apotpuus SLYMAN. 
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“ ¢P.S.—Send me 200 or 300 copies of your next publi- 
cation: any number, in fact, you like,’ 


Or thus: —— 


“ «For God’s sake, my dear friend Wheldrake, do your best 
to set me right with the worthy electors of Goochembury. 
My last vote was ill-considered, and truly unfortunate. Say 
every thing in my defence that occurs to you as likely to soothe 
them. My return is all-important to me. 

“* Yours, infinitely obliged, 
“ ¢ Huen Go-a-Heap.’ 


“ The election contests are concluded ; popular feeling sub- 
sides. Parliament sits ; and business brings me up to town 
for eight-and-forty hours. I meet in Pall Mall Mr. Gayboy, 
or Mr. Slyman, or Mr. Go-a-head, and am fool enough to 
fancy that I shall be cordially greeted. A distant bow is 
accorded me; with, perhaps, the muttered, but distinctly au- 
dible, comment, addressed to some grinning hanger-on beside 
him, ‘No! no! no public recognition of a newspaper man ! 
What a greenhorn must the fellow take me for !?” 

“Strange exhibition of want of proper feelings,” said I, 
“only to be accounted for by the unworthy conduct of a few 
malignant men in the literary world, of desperate fortunes, and 
shipwrecked character.” 

“ True,” rejoined my companion; “but with whom does 
the blame rest ? Who are the tempters 2 Those whose descent, 
acquirements, rank, resources, should teach them better things, 
Take a case in point. Soon after Canning’s elevation to office, 
an underling, apparently—lI say apparently —in the confi- 
dence of that formidable party which was bent on hurling 
Canning from power, sought out, at his wretched lodgings, a 
young man then employed on a rising Sunday paper. The 
party visited had the reputation — whether well or ill-deserved 
is another matter—of writing first-rate political squibs. He 
was needy ; out of health; in debt; and had aged parents 
dependent on him for support. The visitor brought with him 
three letters, which he was desirous should be turned into 
rhyme. This done, it was his pleasure they should then make 
their appearance in succession in the paper on three consecu- 
tive Sundays. He was earnest that this ‘ master-stroke of 
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policy’ should tell; and that ‘plenty of venom and sting, 
should be infused into the version. ‘The pecuniary remune- 
ration proposed was ample. The party applied to hesitated ; 
and, as a preliminary, desired to look at the letters. This 
concession was at first stoutly refused, but at length reluct- 
antly yielded. The documents were put into his hands. They 
were letters from Canning to his mother, Mrs. Hunn,—three 
clever, mischievous, gossipping letters, — written in a spirit of 
unbounded confidence, couched in the most affectionate terms, 
and breathing in more passages than one the most filial anxiety 
for his mother’s comfort and happiness. Poor Canning! if 
there was one point on which he was more susceptible than 
another, it was this ill-starred mother. Unfortunate in her 
name—‘ Mother Hunn’ his opponents termed her ; unfortu- 
nate in her second marriage; unfortunate in her choice of a 
profession — the stage ; unfortunate in her reception on it, for 
she was never more than barely tolerated ; but richly compen- 
sated for all her trials, and sorrows, and reverses, by the unde- 
viating affection of her devoted and gifted son. How her 
letters found their way into the enemy’s camp was matter of 
many a wearisome conjecture. But it was imagined they were 
lost with some other documents belonging to that lady when 
his papers were removed from Wyken Hall, in Leicestershire.” 

“You are in error, I think; nay, I am persuaded that 
Canning never resided in Leicestershire.” 

“ Pardon me: he did. His domicile was Wyken Hall, near 
Hinckley. Both his sons were at school there under the charge 
of a Mr. Hay ; and, if my memory serves me rightly, his elder 
and more remarkably gifted son,—his favourite, in truth,— 
was placed under the medical treatment of the late well-known 
Mr. Cheshyre, one of the most successful quacks of the day. 
But to return to the letters, Some of the paragraphs were 
absurd enough, and would have made exquisite fun if duly 
coloured, exaggerated, and ‘cayenned.’ Others would have 
produced a rich harvest of mischief from the great names they 
introduced, and the droll anecdotes appended. And one letter 
must inevitably have caused ‘ infinite embarrassment’ from its 
clever gossip, the caustic hints it contained at some of the very 
men with whom he was then acting, and a biting allusion to the 
reigning monarch and Lady , an allusion which, it was 
thought, to George the Fourth would have been specially un- 
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palatable. Altogether, these letters, peppered and versified, 
would have proved a very mischievous and diverting affair. 
But when the party to whom they were submitted,—one of 
© The Miscreants of the Press,’ remember,— had ryn through 
them, he observed, ‘I detest Mr. Canning’s politics. Viewing 
him as a statesman, I think’ his accession to power disastrous 
for this country ; but I admire him as a man; nay, feel a 
degree of personal attachment to him 3 so much so, that I 
cannot make war on his private feelings, or attack him in his 
home.’ 

*“* Pshaw! you don’t know your own interest.’ 

“ «A common error, and very possibly mine,’ was the young 
man’s reply ; ‘ but I decline the task.’ 

“* Tush! Think again! Absurd to stand by Canning! He 
must be driven from the helm. He cannot retain it. And 
then 7 

““* Meanwhile,’ observed his companion in a decided tone, 
‘I return you the letters.’ 

“Canning, later in his career, was apprised of this intrigue. 
It annoyed him to an extent which those only who knew his 
excitable nature would credit. He denounced bitterly the 
baseness of the whole transaction. But where did it lie? 
With him who produced the letters and tendered the bribe, or 
with the party who rejected it? Methinks the odium of the 
affair id 

Rap! rap! rap! “Come in.” “ The visiting justices are 
in the gaol, and desire the chaplain’s presence immediately in 
the board room.” 


CHAPTER IV. 
PARTY AND THE PRESS. 


** When I first devoted myself to the public service, I considered how I should 
render myself fit for it; and this I did by endeavouring to discover what it was that 
gave the country the rank it holds in the world. I found that our prosperity and 
dignity arose principally, if not solely, from two sources —our constitution and 
commerce. Both these I have spared no study to understand, and no endeavour to 
support.’ — Burk, do the Electors af Bristol. : 


Ir is a line of conduct at once unworthy and ungrateful which 
Party induces high-minded, and in other respects right-feeling, 
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men to adopt towards the Press. In seasons of emergency, 
Party avails itself largely of the services of the political writer ; 
entreats his advocacy of certain views or tenets ; profits by his 
influence ; uses him; and then—abandons him! Those very 
men who have tasked his energies and abilities to the utmost 
in vindicating their personal or political character, or placing 
their home or foreign policy in an attractive light, are the 
very first — the service rendered—to shun him. They speak 
of him in a deprecatory tone, ‘ as unfortunately circumstanced 
in his professional position ;” avow, with affected reluctance, 
their opinion that his “ calling places him out of the pale of 
good society ;”” or, drawing a deep breath, say, with a sigh, 
that they “can know him in his public capacity only ;” and 
that his claim for consideration “in private life” cannot be 
recognised. And yet, what portion of the community —what 
class or body of men so incessantly in requisition for good 
offices towards their fellows? From whom is so much hourly 
exacted and expected ? 

Is public sympathy to be excited? ‘“ Try the influence of 
the Press.” Is a grievance to be redressed ? ‘‘ Attack it through 
the Press.” Is the public to be warned against some wily im- 
postor? ‘ Unmask him through the Press.” Is public bene- 
volence to be aroused? “Appeal to it through the Press.” 
Does the magistrate’s poor box want replenishing? Turning 
himself towards the reporter’s box, that worthy official ex- 
presses his persuasion that, by their means, that fact will 
speedily become public, and a remedy as speedily provided. 

Aud yet this is the class so incessantly employed in con- 
ferring public benefits which “in private life cannot be recog- 
nised !”-Out upon such hypocrisy ! 

“Oh nothing!” cries some embryo M.P., fresh from 
Christchurch or Trinity: a proficient in Latin verse ; an 
ignoramus in English grammar — “nothing so easy as to 
write a leader! Any rubbish will suffice. I could write a 
dozen in an hour.” 

Try it. Try it by all means. And when your “rubbish” 
is submitted to you in proof, be abashed and chop-fallen at its 
feebleness and inanity. Then hasten and implore the editor, 
piteously and suppliantly, as the present Lord did the 
late Mr. Barnes of the “Times,” under a similar exposé of 
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overrated abilities, “to suppress, at any cost or hazard, such a 
mass of execrable and ineffable absurdity.” 

Smartness ; tact; talent; reading; research ; good taste ; 
and a ready memory ; these are all essential requisites now-a- 
days, in the political writer. How lightly are they regarded, 
and how rarely rewarded by Whig or Tory — in power ! 
Out upon such base ingratitude ! 


CHAPTER V. 


MR. (Now LORD) JEFFREY AND PRINTER WILLISON. 


““ The Duchess of Placentia is very anti-English ; and, having been dame d’hon- 
neuy to Maria Louisa, is rather Napoleonic. She and I had a little political con- 
troversy ; and I ended by saying that ‘ J adopted one half of her sentiments, and 
honoured the other.’ ”’ — Diary of the late Sin JAMES MAcKiN10SH, 
MeranwHtLe, in my musings, I have strangely forgotten my 
worshipful masters, and the conference to which I was so pe- 
remptorily summoned. 

They received me with looks portentously solemn. ‘* Mr. 
Cleaver,” rumbled the chairman — it was my old acquaintance, 
Mr. Watson Cumberstone, his voice was rougher and deeper, 
and his visage more severe than ever — “ we have sent for 
you to acquaint you in person with our desire that you should 
pay special attention to this man—Wheldrake. We consider 
him a dangerous character.” 

“ Dangerous indeed!” sighed, rather than spoke, Sir Henry 
Pettinger. 

“Dangerous !”’ continued Mr. Cumberstone, with an ora- 
torical wave of his hand ; ‘“ dangerous, I say, alike from his 
calling and his abilities !” 

He looked around on his colleagues for their assent to this 
conclusion : they shook their heads with ominous gravity. 

Interpreting this gesture into approval, the chairman resumed 
with augmented complacency. 

«The medical report of Mr. Lammond is more favourable 
this morning. That gentleman is stated to be better; will 
probably, ere long, be pronounced out of danger ; and we shall 
then be in a condition to accept bail.” 

‘“‘Such bail,’ suggested Mr. Wapshott eagerly, delighted 
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with an opportunity of displaying his legal acumen; “such 
bail being responsible ; and in every respect unexceptionable.”’ 

‘Precisely so,’’ said a dozy justice in the corner. 

‘* Meanwhile, Mr. Cleaver, having an eye to Wheldrake’s 
calling and future representations, pay, I request you pay, 
special attention to him,” 

Another wave of the hand, and the interview ended. 

I fulfilled my instructions faithfully. 1 did bestow special 
attention on “The Newspaper Man.” And was rewarded with 
many a droll trait of literary life. Among them one of “ Mo- 
dern Athens” retains a permanent hold on my recollection. 
In Park Place, at the hospitable board of the late Mr. Archi- 
bald Constable, during the high and palmy days of his pros- 
perity, when “‘ The Waverley. Novels,” and *‘ The Edinburgh 
Review,” were bringing golden returns into his coffers, it was 
Wheldrake’s fortune to meet a party more or less connected 
with literature —and among them Mr. David Willison, the 
printer. Mr. W. was the father of Mr. Constable's first wife ; 
had contributed materially to his son-in-law’s success in life ; 
and was universally reputed a wealthy man. Whether that 
conclusion was well or ill-founded, a “douce” grave, quiet, 
plain-spoken personage was Davie Willison. And yet the 
marked sobriety and quietude of his demeanour did not secure 
him from being wofully badgered whenever he partook of his 
thriving relative’s hospitalities. The joke lay here. Mr. 
Willison, though the printer of “The Edinburgh Review,” 
was, to the very last day of his life, ‘‘ an unconverted charac- 
ter,” he lived and died a rank Tory. Whether from his being 
the editor and master-spirit of the Review — or from his scath- « 
ing exposure of the errors of the existing administration — or 
from his hieroglyphical and almost illegible scrawl ; to ninety 
men out of a hundred if was really such—or from the 
fatigue and annoyance to which his fastidious taste and fre- 
quent change of purpose, as literary chief of the far-famed 
periodical, exposed the printer — or from a combination of all 
these sins political and professional — certain it is that if there 
was upon this earth a living incarnation of the Evil One, he 
tarried, according to David Willison’s belief, in the slight and 
feeble tabernacle of Mr. Francis Jeffrey ! 

There were those among the old man’s associates who knew 
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the bitterness of his feelings on this point, and delighted to 
bring him out “ strong” during an after-dinner sederunt. 

“« He was cleverly and jocosely handled,” said Wheldrake, 
“the first evening I met him, both as to his antipathies and 
his politics, and winced under the jibes of his tormentors. 
Iivery epithet that was respectful or laudatory was applied to 
the character and writings of the caustic reviewer ; while the 
old printer sat by and listened with unwilling ear. At last 
came his summary of the arch-critic’s merits. 

« « Aye !’ said he, ‘ Mr. Jeffrey is a’ that ye have said, and 
mair ! ve kenned him and watched him mony a lang year. 
He writes,’ and he elevated his voice, ‘the deil’s own hand, 
and he holds the deil’s own principles,’ 

‘A roar of laughter greeted this complimentary effusion, 

«© * Ah, well! Mr. Willison,’ cried one of the party, ‘ Mr. 
Jeffrey will survive your hostility. He’s a man marked out 
for eminence. He’ll be returned to parliament yet; he'll go 
to the Lower House.’ 

*¢T'o the Lower House, say ye?’ cried the old printer. 
‘He'll go lower— much lower: I winna say, for my part, 
whar I think that fractious chiel will eventually gang to.” 

“The room echoed with mirth at the old printer’s warmth 
and earnestness. 

** Worthy Mr. Willison! Many a time during the remain- 
der of his life was he slyly asked if he had made up his mind 
where Mr. Jeffrey would ‘ eventually gang te 2 Bs 

* * * ; 

Mr. Lammond was pronounced * out of iaipeeaentany 
better — convalescent.” Ample bail was then tendered for 
Wheldrake, accepted, and his immediate release followed. 
Some weeks intervened, and then he was confidentially and 
cautiously apprised by a third party, that if he tendered a 
written apology to Mr. Lammond further proceedings would 
be abandoned. 

“* Mr. Lammond is mistaken in his man,”’ was Wheldrake’s 
answer. 

Another week elapsed, and a further suggestion was thrown 
out to him that a verbal apology would be deemed sufficient. 
It was rejected with the remark, “T he time for an apology of 
any description is long since gone by.” 

Meanwhile he was busy in arranging his defence. Counsel 
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were retained ; witnesses were subpcenaed ; and day fixed for 
trial. 

Eight-and-forty hours previous to its arrival, the record was 
withdrawn ! 

«©T have hopes of Lammond now !” said one of his earliest 
and most intimate friends. ‘ His thrashing has been of in- 
finite service to him. For the first time in his life he has 
been guilty of an act of palpable discretion !” 

It was a glorious result; and cordially did I rejoice at 
“ The Newspaper Man’s” triumph. 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE SUBSTITUTE, 
* Caution is the lower story of prudence.’’ — Lornp Hatirax. 


None but those who have bent beneath its burden, can esti- 
mate the weariness of his task whose office it is to watch over 
the spiritual improvement of the criminal, and to waste life in 
devising expedients for arousing and quickening the better 
feelings of a degraded nature. The many and grievous dis- 
appointments which an ardent spirit so circumstanced is com- 
pelled to sustain, —the perpetual combat he has to wage with 
dispositions enslaved, debased, and brutalised by vice, — the 
undisguised scorn of some, the hopeless indifference of others, 
— the apathy of most, — tell eventually, with fearful depres- 
sion, upon a chaplain’s efforts and energies. ‘They unnerve, 
depress, and exhaust him. 

This feeling had been mine for many months ; and, to be 
rid of it, I resolved upon a holiday. Held closely and keenly 
to my ceaseless round of toil by my /ay-bishops — the magis- 
trates ; restricted from absence from my prison duties, even 
for a single day, without their permission ; bound to take their 
pleasure, not only upon the period of my projected holiday, 
but also upon the substitute whom I purposed should officiate 
in my stead, my path was sufficiently beset by “lets and hin- 
drances.” But even temporary freedom was worth a struggle. 
So I boldly called for the minute-book ; entered therein my 
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desire for a fortnight’s run; inserted the names of four 
clergymen, any one of whom would, in the interim, act for 
ine; and left the magistrates to select the party whom they 
deemed most efficient. 

“A pretty warm discussion this will originate!’ was Mr. 
Croak’s remark as I called his attention to the entry, and de- 
sired he would submit it to the first visiting magistrate who 
inspected the prison: “Some lively comments, and truly 
agreeable personalities will be the upshot of this proposal.” 

He was right. The asperities to which my suit gave birth, 
and the unjust conclusions arrived at during its discussion, 
were as unexpected as they were marvellous. Five magis- 
trates felt it their duty to take my request into grave consider- 
ation. 

‘A fortnight’s leave!’ cried the chairman, with a well- 
feigned air of surprise. ‘* Would not a shorter period suffice ? ” 

“ That question I thus answer,’’—TI spoke bluntly, for my 
spirit was chafed: — “This is the only request for leave 
which I have submitted to you for three years past.” 

“Oh!” returned he, carelessly, “I merely threw out the 
remark by way of suggestion. I take no cognizance of the 
past: I have to deal simply with the present. Now, as to 
your substitute: Mr. Hicks, curate of Greybeach, is the first 
name on the list. Is there any objection ”— and he turned 
towards his colleagues — “‘ to this reverend gentleman ? ” 

** An insurmountable one on my part,” said Mr. Cumber- 
stone with energy, “he is not sound.” 

“Pardon me!” I interrupted, completely mistaking the 
drift of this remark ; ‘‘ Mr. Hicks is a man in the full vigour 
of life, and his health is excellent.” 

**T am alluding, sir,” said Mr. Cumberstone, with a look of 
grave rebuke, ‘‘ to his professional, not to his physical health. 
He is not sound in his religious creed. I am credibly in- 
formed that he has very strong doubts upon the twenty-second 
Article.’’ 

“Oh! dear! dear!” said Sir Henry Pettinger. This is 
sad! very sad, indeed! Pass him over by all means. Read 
the next name.” 

«* Mr. Leaver — the lecturer of Littletown.” 

“A Calvinist!” cried Mr. Wapshott; “a decided Cal- 
vinist ; I know it for a fact.” 
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*T for one,” observed Mr. Cumberstone, with dignified 
solemnity, ‘ will never permit a Calvinist to preach within the 
walls of this crowded gaol.” 

“He would play the very deuce with us,” remarked Sir 
Henry ; “he would tell the prisoners they couldn't help being 
the villains are; that they must rob, and forge, and kill, and 
poach, whether they would or no. Bless my soul and body 
that will never do! Run your pen through his name, and 
announce the next.” 

‘* Mr. Rumph, of Nymsbury.” 

* Tainted!” said the chairman, in a low solemn voice. 

““ What, for treason?” cried Sir Henry, starting wildly to 
his legs ; “something in the Despard and Thistlewood line, 
eh! Why I thought fellows in their predicament were not 
allowed to go abroad? Shameful! Shameful! What can 
Mr. Cleaver be thinking of? Where is he? I'll have an 
explanation.” 

“ Tainted, was the word I used,” said the chairman, re- 
peating the term with emphasis; “ tainted with radicalism.” 

“Oh! oh! I understand,” said the baronet. ‘ No matter! 
The same disease in a milder form. Cut him decidedly. 
The next man.” 

“« Mr. Mears of Hunchburn.” 

‘“‘ Voice too weak for the gaol, and principles too mild,” ex- 
claimed Mr. Wapshott. ‘ We want a daring preacher ; some 
one who will tell these outcasts boldly, what they are, and 
where they’re going to; that they are earning the worst of 
wages, and will soon be paid off in full.” 

«* Mr. Mears, then, we are all agreed, is inadmissible,” 
struck in the chairman, mercilessly curtailing Mr. Wapshott’s 
homily. 

“© Yes, yes!” was the response. 

“The next name ? ” cried the baronet. 

“ There is no other ; we've exhausted the list. Mr. Cleaver,” 
continued the chairman “ have you any further proposition to 
make, or any fresh name to suggest ? ” 

“J have very slight encouragement so to do,” was my 
- somewhat piqued reply ; “ but I will hazard the name of a 
fifth clergyman, — Mr. Osterly of Prattlestream,—a mild, 
retiring, guileless man, to whom, I trust, there can be no ob- 
jection.” 


> 
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“Mr. Osterly! Ah! yes! an inoffensive kind of being ; 
never heard anything to his disadvantage that I can remem- 
ber,” said Mr. Wappshott musingly. 

‘Mr. Osterly, eh! I’ve some faint idea— some odd, 
some curious association connected with the name — yes! 
yes! I’m right. Our neighbour, Lord Eastrington, has a 
decided aversion to him.” 

“If,” was my reply, and I addressed it pointedly to the 
last speaker, who was Sir Henry, “every gentleman whom I 
propose as my temporary substitute be objected to ; if I am to 
be in reality a prisoner, though nominally a chaplain; one 
course, and but one, is open to me. I must tender my resig- 
nation.” 

“ Don’t ! — Don’t do anything of the kind!” rejoined Sir 
Henry. “ You have no idea of the trouble it would occasion 
us. We should have applications, and testimonials, and can- 
vassing, and all that sort of thing, which is abominably annoy- 
ing.” He looked round, and continued, ‘‘ No objection, I 
presume, gentlemen, to Mr. Osterly as a substitute pro tem- 
pore? None! Ah! I thought so. ‘Pray enter his name in 
the minute-book. That makes the arrangement formal. I 
have said the worst I know of him. You will remember, — 
should that point ever be mooted, — that I distinctly told you 
our neighbour, Lord Eastrington, had the greatest possible 
objection to him !” 

But why ? 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE MORAL PEER. 


*“* No man is so insignificant as to be sure his example can do no hurt.”’ 
Lorp CLarenpon. 
Lorp Easrrineron was a noble of considerable notoriety and 
undoubted influence. He was a formidable foe ; for he was 
rich and unscrupulous. He was a valueless friend ; for he 
was essentially selfish. No man cared less for the reverses of 
those with whom he had been in habits of familiar intercourse ; 
or more rapidly erased the fallen, the struggling, or the disap- 
pointed, from his remembrance. According to his political 
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creed his sympathies should have been with the people; but 
no man viewed with greater harshness the failings of the pea- 
sant, or fell in more readily with the notion that a poor man 
ought to be a perfect character! The strictness with which 
the game on his richly-cultivated domain was preserved, the 
suspicion with which all intruders were scanned, and the seve- 
rity with which all trespassers were warned, contrasted oddly 
enough with his public avowals that ‘the poor had certain 
rights, and that those rights ought to be secured to them.” 
Rights! What rights? Woe to the unhappy farmer’s son 
who was found lurking near his preserves! Woe to the luck- 
less farmer’s boy who was detected, sack in hand, gathering 
up the acorns which had dropped from the Eastrington oaks! 
Woe to the thoughtless lad or lassie who, on an autumn morn- 
ing, diverged from the main road to gather a handful of nuts 
within his lordship’s tempting coppice! The pains and penal- 
ties of the law dogged their heels, and the portals of the 
county prison yawned to receive them. Their case, in truth, 
was desperate. From his lordship it was visionary to expect 
forbearance. He viewed all these delinquencies as grave 
offences: and, on their coming to his knowledge, was wont to 
exclaim, with kindling eye and angry frown, — 

“What an immoral people we are rapidly becoming! Old 
English honesty is gone. The feeling of sturdy independence 
and strict integrity which once distinguished the English pea- 
sant may be now sought in vain. The rights of property are 
daily niore and more forgotten by the lower classes. A fright- 
ful state of things is approaching. What a grossly — what a 
deplorably immoral people we are insensibly becoming! John, 
— apply at once for a summons against these vicious people, 
and teach them a lesson !” 

What his lordship’s notions of morality really were horribly 
perplexed divers of his dependents. The lady who presided 
over the domestic arrangements of “ The Chauntry” was an- 
other man’s wife. Beautiful, accomplished, lady-like in man- 
ner, and abounding in conversational tact, she did the honours 

_of his lordship’s table to his bachelor friends with an ease and 
self-possession that startled even the knowing ones. But his 
wife she was not! And yet Lord Eastrington— if a few phea- 
sants disappeared from his woods, or a few peaches from his 
walls — would work himself up into a towering passion, and 
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inveigh against ‘ the want of morality——the abominable and 
increasing want of morality among the lower orders !” 

Vivacious Lord Eastrington! it was quite clear he was a 
stranger to *‘ Paley on the Moral Sense!” 

And yet in his own opinion a greater benefactor to his 
country never existed. ‘‘ What would become of this district,” 
was his self-complacent inquiry, ‘‘ but for myself, and my de- 
termination to uphold the game-laws? Those laws, I contend, 
form one of the most judicious portions of our legal enact- 
ments. Their beneficial operation on the lower classes of the 
community,—calmly considered, —is amazing. Take my own 
case. Observe the many mouths I feed, and the many backs 
I clothe, and the many pockets I fill, because I am resolved 
that the game on the Kastrington estate shall be strictly and 
efficiently preserved. My keepers, under-keepers, watchers, 
helps, and scouts, form a band exceeding fifty persons. Where 
would these men find bread but for me? Who, I should like 
to know, keeps them from the workhouse but myself ? Whose 
purse enables them to bring up their families in unquestion- 
able comfort? Mine. Who is it that lightens the poor-rates 
of each of the surrounding parishes, by finding constant em- 
ployment for these fifty individuals? Ido, Another point. 
Calculate the benefit conferred on the petty tradesmen of this 
district by the weekly expenditure amongst them of the wages 
of these fifty individuals. And whence do these results —all 
of them beneficial—emanate ? From my inflexible determi- 
nation that game shall be found—and found in abundance — 
in the Eastrington covers. I hold, then, that the game-laws 
are a positive blessing to the working community; and that he 
deserves well of his fellow-men who enforces their observance 
to the utmost possible extent !” 

The neighbouring magistrates, wearied to death with adju- 
dicating on game informations laid ever and anon by Lord 

fastrington’s keepers; the tenant-farmers, groaning under the 

expense of supporting by poor-rates the wives and families of 
those unhappy men who were imprisoned for poaching on the 
noble lord’s manors, would have come to a very opposite con- 
clusion: but let that pass. 

To the parish of Gareham—blessed by this sporting lord's 
residence and example— Mr. Osterly was appointed curate. 
Tis nomination was in every way satisfactory to the great 
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land-owner. The curate’s habits were understood to be quiet 
and studious. He had nothing, it was averred, of the sports- 
man about him—took out no licence—never shot—kept no 
dogs—never coursed. All points had been well considered ; 
and my lord graciously intimated to Dr. Pokes, the rector, his 
opinion that in his selection of Mr. Osterly for his curate, the 
doctor had been, as usual, most judicious. But the feeling of 
satisfaction was unhappily not mutual. Mr. Osterly was dis- 
gusted with the domestic arrangements at ‘‘ The Chauntry,” 
and very early came to the conclusion that he would never 
accept the hospitalities there proffered him, while those hospi- 
talities were dispensed by Mrs. Vandeleur. His determination 
was soon tested. An invitation to dinner arrived from ‘The 
Chauntry.” It was declined. Another: that was waived 
also. A third: this too was met by a courteous refusal. He 
was then apprised that Lord Eastrington made a point of pay- 
ing pointed attention to the officiating clergyman of his parish, 
and was desired to fix his own day. Evasion was now impos- 
sible; he submitted ; a day was named; and, with anything 
but pleasant feelings, he awaited its arrival. His reception at 
“The Chauntry” was dignified and cordial. Its noble owner 
expressed much pleasure at seeing his clergyman at last within 
his walls. A small party,—the majority sporting men,—was 
assembled ; and in the centre of a group, laughing and talking 
with all the gaiety imaginable, was Mrs. Vandeleur. The 
curate thought —at least he felt — that there was but one 
course for him to pursue. There and thus he could not “ sit 
down to meat.” A few moments for reflection were all he 
could command ; but these sufficed to tell him that the ser- 
vant of the sanctuary should not tolerate shameless sin. Before 
dinner was announced he seized an opportunity of accosting 
Lord Eastrington, and begging permission to withdraw. His 
lordship, — many eyes were fixed on them during their brief 
interview, — was startled, and looked uneasy, but no word or 
gesture indicative of annoyance escaped him. 

** He was sorry,’—he spoke calmly,—“ very sorry to lose 
the advantage of Mr. Osterly’s society ; but he would not ask 
the reason of this sudden change of determination ; nor would 
he seek, for one moment, to detain him.” 

The clergyman bowed, and withdrew; and in so doing, 
virtually from the parish ! 
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Lord Eastrington ceased to attend church. He declared he 
“could no longer do so with comfort.” His household fol- 
lowed his example. This was only the beginning of sorrows. 
The land-steward gave the tenantry a private hint that his 
lordship was quite indifferent about their attending divine 
service at present. The hint was understood and taken. The 
church was speedily emptied. It was in vain that Mr. Osterly 
redoubled his efforts ; and communed earnestly with his own 
heart, as to the points in which his ministry was faulty ; and 
how its defects could be remedied. A hostile agency was at 
work, which met him in all directions — an agency, power- 
ful, subtle, and sleepless —an agency bent on his over- 
throw. The middle classes no longer seemed to welcome 
him into their houses. His visits were apparently dreaded. A 
brand was on his brow. He was obnoxious to their lord ; and 
sooner or later his dismissal was certain. Even the poor 
seemed to listen to him less confidingly and cheerfully. He 
was spell-bound. An evil eye was upon him. His church 
deserted —his personal influence crippled —his ministry para- 
lysed. Start not, gentle reader, at these statements, or 
condemn them as over coloured. The influence of a wealthy 
and unscrupulous land-owner within his own sphere is— 
whether for good or evil—overwnenming. Dr, Pokes now 
made his appearance on the scene. He animadverted in 
strong terms on the deserted appearance of the church, and 
on the disunion but too visible in the parish, He then ex- 
pressed his profound regret that his curate should have incurred 
the displeasure of Lord Eastrington. ‘‘ That was, indeed, 
lamentable !” 

** But unavoidable, under the circumstances,” Mr. Osterly 
rejoined quietly, 

*©T am given to understand,” said Dr. Pokes, with ominous 
gravity, “that you insulted him!” 

“There are plain, old-fashioned people in this very parish,” 
replied Osterly, ‘who are so unsophisticated as to think that 
his lordship insulted me.” 

** When and where?” ' 

The clerical subaltern then entered into details. 

“And his lordship’s civilities were thus rejected —thus 
publicly, peremptorily, and decisively!” cried Dr, Pokes, with 
evident vexation. ‘ Explanation is impossible. No inter- 
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vention of mine can avail. The breach is irreparable. A most 
unfortunate invitation ; and truly lamentable in its results !”’ 

“ How would you have acted, sir, humbly asked the curate, 
“in my position? Would you have sat at table with that 
objectionable person ?” 

“Mr. Osterly,” exclaimed the rector with evident amaze- 
ment, “ what can be your notions of propriety? J that am a 
family man! I that have grown-up daughters! I that am 
so particular about my society — where I dine and with whom ! 
You amaze me, sir, in supposing it possible that such an invi- 
tation could be given to me.” 

“Our profession is the same,” returned Osterly meekly, 
“our vows are the same— our engagements the same.” 

** Yes — yes, I know all that; don’t bore me with it,” re- 
turned the doctor, somewhat peevishly ; “ but you are a single 
man — you are not hemmed in by petticoats. That makes a 
difference — a most material difference—all the difference.” 

** You condemn my conduct, then ?” 

“T condemn you not: I praise you not. But I will have 
no war with Lord Eastrington. The most convenient course, 
sir, will be for you to resign the curacy.” 

“I think your suggestion harsh,” was Mr. Osterly’s reply ; 
“and the more, since you affirm you do not blame my conduct.” 

“I blame nobody,” cried the rector stoutly ; “ but I will 
not live in hot water with Lord Eastrington ; and 1 will not 
consent that my church should be deserted. The proper course 
is—you must see it yourself — a resignation.” 

“* You sacrifice, then, your curate to your patron ?”’ 

“J sacrifice nobody,” persisted Dr. Pokes; “but I will 
not be sacrificed myself! A pretty life I should lead with Lord 
Eastrington for my foe! Once more, I say, good Mr. Osterly, 
do resign — pray resign.” 

**T did so,” said the victim—he himself gave me the lead- 
ing features of his history,—‘ and,” continued he, “thanks to 
the bounty of a deceased relative, without being wholly beg- 
gared by the act. You can feel slight surprise that after such 
treatment I was in no hurry to seek another curacy ; nor can 
you wonder that, as the oppressor invariably feels a strong 
distaste towards the person he has injured, I am aptly described 
by your visiting justice as a party to whom Lord Eastrington 
has ‘a peculiar objection.’ But I will cheerfully undertake 
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your clerical duties. My services may possibly be endurable 
at the gaol, though utterly distasteful at Gareham. At all 
events, there no dinner invitations await me; nor can I give 
mortal offence by declining claret and venison. Consider, 
therefore, the matter of a substitute as settled. Away with ye ! 
and enjoy your holiday while yous many masters are in the 
mood that you should have one!” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


GAME PRESERVERS. 


“The lust of dominion innovates so rapist that we become complete 
despots before our wanton abuse of power is perceived ; the tyranny first exercised 
in the nursery is exhibited in various shapes and degrees in every stage of our 
existence.’’ — ZIMMERMAN. 

Turre must exist a class of men in this country, to whom, 
strange as it may appear, unpopularity is grateful; men who 
revel in the execration of their fellows, and glory im incurring 
a formidable share of public odium. Upon this principle may 
be understood the self-complacency of game preservers, A 
greater curse to a community cannot exist in an agricultural 
district ; and those most conversant with the poor — with 
their privations, habits, feelings, and temptations will be the 
first to exclaim, “ If you wish to ruin a village population ; if 
you desire rapidly to introduce among them demoralisation 
and insubordination ; if your aim be to brutalise them — to 
make them bad fathers and bad husbands — insolent to their 
employers and disaffected to their superiors — worthless and 
desperate — persuade some landed proprietor to come amongst 
them who is a stickler for the game-laws, and resolved at all 
risks to have his covers strictly preserved.” 

The hatred with which such parties are regarded by the 
lower orders generally, is smothered, but intense. The clergy 
alone are cognisant of its extent. The game preseryer is 
looked upon as a tyrant — cruel, implacable, covetous, re- 
morseless. No argument that any clergyman can use —no 
representation that any clergyman can make — ever avails to 
convince the humblest of his flock that a convicted poacher is 
justly punished. ‘‘ What!’’ — is the general and reiterated ery 
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among the working classes — “ What! send a poor fellow to 
gaol — deprive him of his liberty for knocking down a wild 
bird of the air—one that flies in the open firmament of heaven 
— that was given to man for his use —. that properly belongs 
to no one, but ought to be food common to all — make that a 
crime! Appoint a punishment for it !— and call it justice ! 
It may be so— it may be so in man’s judgment, but not in 
Hrs who is Lorn or aun!” 

Woe be to that clergyman — damaged, utterly and irre. 
trievably will be his usefulness—who would venture to main- 
tain in any labourer’s cottage the game-laws as a righteous 
enactment. To a plain man, moreover, it seems marvellous 
that the masses should submit so willingly to be taxed — and 
that right heavily for the costly amusement of the few. 

The labourer, be it remembered, from the moment in which 
he stands committed for an infraction of the game laws, pro- 
ceeds onward, step by step, at the public expense, He is con- 
veyed to gaol at the public expense: he is kept there at the 
public expense. The county feeds and clothes him. His family 
become instantly burdens on the public industry. he doors 
of the Union House are opened to them; and there they have 
to be maintained at the expense of their respective parishes. 

What an equitable, honest, and reasonable arrangement ! 
The many heavily burdened for the amusement of the few ! 

Now, surely, as geme is preserved for the special amuse- 
ment of the country gentry, — an amusement in which they 
will tolerate no participation on the part of the multitude, — 
common sense suggests that “ the exclusives” are the parties 
who ought to pay “ for their fun.” But then it is urged by 
those who hold Lord Eastrington’s views, ‘‘ Game is entitled 
to protection ; and ought most fully to receive it because it 
is property.’’ Indeed! Has it the responsibilities of other 
property? Unless this can be established, there is manifest 
injustice in the conclusion that it ought to receive similar 
protection. In point of fact, game preservers inflict ‘infinite 
damage on a community. They are, in many points of view, 
obnoxious to its welfare. Farmers incur heavy loss by the 
depredations of game. Labourers suffer injury by the want 
of employment, since it is a well-established and notorious 
fact that in any district where there is much game, it is an 
utter impossibility to have good farming. The community, 
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as a body, is injured ; first by the destruction of food which 
game occasions ; and next by the facilities and temptations to 
crime which game affords. An agricultural labourer earns 
nine shillings a week. A single night’s poaching will bring 
him twenty. Is it wonderful that gaols require new wings, ' 
and that the crowded state of our prisons call for a winter 
assize? The cause of this perpetual increase of misery and 
crime — where is it to be found? In the laws enacted and 
maintained for the amusement of the country gentry. These 
last are the parties who convert their fellow creatures into 
criminals. The disappointed poacher is, by rapid and easy 
progress, converted into a robber. Precluded by the vigilance 
of keepers, or by an unexpected augmentation of watchers, 
from taking game, the agricultural labourer will enter his 
master’s fold, and take a sheep; or he will stealthily climb 
into a neighbour’s barn, and take his corn, A poacher’s 
calling and habits have depraved him. He has lost all sense 
of right and wrong. But who has caused this sad and won- 
drous change in his character? Let the game preserver supply 
the answer. 

At a late hour, in a small but luxuriously furnished break- 
fast-room, looking over a sunny terrace into a noble park, sat 
a lady and gentleman. The latter seemed out of sorts, pee- 
vish, and irritable; and the former distrait and ill at ease, as 
if at a loss for a topic that would accord with the moody 
humour of her fretful companion. 

«‘ Make no further attempts to mislead me,” said the gentle- 
man; “I heard shots in the Rectory Preserve about one this 
morning. My mind is made up on the point. 1 could not 
be deceived.” 

“The night was very boisterous,” suggested the lady, 
timidly ; “and the wind among the trees ns 

“Bore the sharp report of fire-arms towards my dressing- 
room. I ought not to heed the sound, I admit,” continued 
the speaker, bitterly, “ for it is of nightly recurrence, and my 
people seem thoroughly indifferent. They will probably 
attach to it more importance this day three weeks, when I 
send them one and all adrift, as I shall do to a certainty.” 

His companion looked surprised, but hazarded no reply. 

« J am surrounded by mercenaries,” continued the speaker, 
sarcastically, “mercenaries in heart as well as calling.” 
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The rising colour of the lady proved this taunt did not 
escape her. 

“ The bond ” resumed his lordship — Lord Eastring- 
ton was the speaker — “the sole bond acknowledged at the 
present day is that loathsome one — money.” 

The diatribe finished, he rang the bell smartly. 

“ Beamish, my lord, is below,” said the servant who obeyed 
the summons, ‘and begs to see your lordship when you are 
at leisure.” 

“I am at leisure now,” said the peer, with that lowering 
brow, and in that muffled tone, which generally were the pre- 
cursors of reproof and dismissal, Beamish, however, thought 
differently, for he stepped lightly into his lordship’s presence, 
and looked up at his employer with a frank and well-assured 
air, as if convinced a welcome awaited his tidings. 

“ Any new disaster, keeper?” was Lord Eastrington’s in- 
quiry, in a tone partly irritable, partly careless. 

“None, my lord ; rather the contrary. I have discovered 
a sly hand — a very sly hand — near bome.” 

“Indeed!” and the peer’s moody manner gave way to an 
expression of eagerness. 

“I found, my lord, last night, a leash of birds, a pheasant, 
and a hare, in a cottage not fifty yards distant from the Forest 
Lodge Gate,—all of them, I’ll be sworn, from ou? covers ; 
in fact the fellow admitted as much; I teazed it out of him.” 

“Good!” exclaimed his lordship ; ‘and his gun?” 

“That I found hid between the sacking and mattress of his 
bed ; and, for a poor man, a very tidy gun it is.” 

“Well and cleverly managed!” cried his lordship; “ you 
shall find your account in this, Beamish: now for the name 
of the offender.” 

“* Marcot, my lord ! ” 

“*Marcot!”’ repeated the peer, musingly ; “* Marcot! that 
man has had work — constant work throughout the winter. 
Want has had nothing to do with his crime. What are his 
wages?” 

“ Nine shillings a-week, my lord ; has a wife and four chil- 
dren ; the eldest rising six, Rent, four pounds ten. Main- 
tains an old mother besides,” 

“Nine shillings a week!” ejaculated the peer, solemnly ; 
“nine shillings per week !” he repeated, as if lost in the con- 
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templation of so enormous an income, “TI shall treasure up 
this case in my recollection,” continued the noble, with an air 
of profound reflection: ‘I shall advert to it in public: I 
shall, perhaps, submit it in detail to the consideration of the 
House. It supports the view I have always taken, that the 
agricultural labourer is not driven to become a poacher by 
want.” 

“ Marcot says he was. He told me, my lord, with tears in 
his eyes, that he and his family couldn't live upon his wages, 
much more find house rent and firing out of them. Want, he 
says, made him a poacher, and nothing else. He was stary- 
ing ; and took to the woods.” 

“A subterfuge —a vile, audacious subterfuge,” said his 
lordship, with dignity. ‘Poaching, Beamish, arises from 
loose notions of morality.” Beamish made an acquiescent 
bow, as was his duty. ‘Want, the cause of poaching! 
Absurd! Immorality is its cause. It is spreading rapidly 
and abominably among the lower classes, It is lamentable to 
view the hold it gains on them. We are becoming an im- 
moral people.” 

“We are, my lord,” said Beamish, humbly. His eye 
glanced at the lady opposite him, who looked disconcerted 
enough. 

“‘ Bad example is becoming rife amongst us,” continued 
Lord Eastrington, roughly. 

“It is, my lord,” said the keeper, and his glance again 
rested for an instant on the peer’s costly-attired companion. 
She was crimson. His noble master observed the look and its 
result, and abruptly closed the interview. 

Was it shame, or pride, or wounded feeling, or a determi- 
nation to “sin on”’ that caused him to mutter, as the door 
closed on the confused keeper, 

“ That fellow grows saucy, — has an opinion of his own, 
— I'll be rid of him the first opportunity.” 
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CHAPTER IX. 


DO THE MURDERED REST ? 


“If life is miserable, to live is painful ; if happy, to die is terrible: they both 
come to the same thing.’’ — BRUYERE. 
No school-boy, on the eve of “long Midsummer holidays,” 
was guilty of wilder and more extravagant exultation at 
making his farewell bow to a rigid tutor, than I at escaping, 
for a fortnight, from the gloom and horrors, the clank of bolts 
and bars, the distrustful air of suspicious turnkeys, and the 
habitual scowl of a growling gaoler— fixed features in a prison 
scene. 

To fair and fertile Devon, with its sunny hills and land- 
locked bays — glorious alike in climate and scenery — rich 
in orchards teeming with produce, and valleys smiling with 
verdure — did I hurry, an eager and well-pleased wanderer. 
Rest would I — such was my firm resolve — for a few hours 
at Exeter, to muse amid the sombre aisles of its time-honoured 
cathedral ; revel in the measured chant of its unequalled choir ; 
and note the havoc which time and change had wrought in a 
city so loyal and so fair. The “Capital of the West” was 
soon before me. 

There stood Northernhay, with its grateful shade; but 
where was Samuel Frederick Milford, with his well-timed 
harangues on the “ expediency, and propriety, and necessity 
of its preservation ? ” 

The hum of busy tongues still resounded from “The 
Grammar School; ” but where was Dr. Bartholomew — the 
terror of truants — with his sonorous voice and portentous 
frown ? and ‘‘ Cy. Coombs,” the unrivalled maker of “ ever- 
lasting cricket-balls,” bats that “never wore out,” and hoops 
that “never chipped?” had he at length forded the stream, 
and gone to “the pleasant hunting-grounds” beyond it? The 
peal from the cathedral tower sounded full and musical on 
_the breeze. The vergers, as of yore, preceded the dean; a 

little band of surpliced choristers, with their merry faces and 

heedless steps, followed helter-skelter, after him: but the eye 

sought in vain for little Canon Heberden, with his thin, reedy, 

squeaking, penny-trumpet voice, which we godless school-boys 

made such yain attempts to mimic, — and for jolly precentor 
x2 
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Bartlam, who used literally, not figuratively, to fill his stall, 
and look the while the very type and image of a well-fed, 
good-humoured, happy churchman. Old familiar faces, too, 
were missing. Fore Street was alive with the stir and hum of 
human life and human enterprise : but where was Cooke, the 
saddler, — the loyal and the humorous — with his matchless 
“ bulletins,” the spelling so original, the politics so ultra-tory 
—so devoted an adherent to my Lord Rolle — such an un- 
compromising antagonist to Lord Ebrington! And Flindell 
of T'he Western Luminary, so cruelly forgotten by the party 
which he so faithfully served; as a public man so shrewd, 
severe, and keen ; in private, so kind, placable, and generous: 
— these active spirits, had they passed to another and a purer 
sphere ? 

While thus busy with the past, the bells of a neighbouring 
church rang out a muffled knell ; a funeral procession hove in 
sight, and filed slowly down the street. An array of mourners 
it unquestionably was not; there was not one lugubrious face 
amongst the party. Some were chatting busily in a low, but 
animated undertone ; others gazed on the upturned faces of 
the surrounding throng, manifestly amused with the sensation 
which the cortége excited. Others looked around them with 
a self-complacent stare, which, if truly interpreted, said, — 
‘Were am I! bearing my part, and doing my best! What 
would a procession be without me? ”’ Onmore than one face 
sat a sneer and a grin, easily resolved into — ‘‘ What a farce 
the whole affair!” Midway in the procession one or two 
middle-aged gentlemen might be discerned who sneezed, 
pursed up their lips, and frowned, — did their best, in fact, to 
look decorous, thoughtful, and impressed ; but no tear, no 
groan, no sob, no sigh, could be detected: it “ was an agree- 
able funeral to attend,” as the late Mr. Tuck, of Welling- 
borough — no mean authority in such matters — observed on 
a somewhat similar occasion, “It was a very comfortable 
funeral,” — Tuck loquitux — ‘to have anything to do with. 
No display of vulgar emotion ; but everybody happy, con- 
formable, and sociable — as people ought to be on such occa- 
sions.” 

Worthy man! I wonder if his own funeral was arranged 
secundum artem ! How much it must have grieved him that 
he could not conduct it in person !” 
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“Some public character, I presume,” said I to a by-stander: 
“at least I infer as much from the attendant crowd.” 

“A rich man,” was the reply. 

“Left sixty thousand pounds behind him,” added a sullen 
artizan ; a Chartist, I suspected, from his sour, dissatisfied 
visage ; and a drunkard from his slovenly attire. 

“Began business with fifty shillings,” chirped a young, 
merry-looking apprentice. 

** And never gave away, during life, to man, woman, or 
child, fifty pence,” chimed ‘in the Chartist: “Oh! he was a 
worthy citizen ; and the poor may well weep his loss!” 

**Ha! ha! ha!” chorussed some half-dozen listeners, who 
evidently understood and enjoyed the irony of the remark. 

I turned away. 

“They wrong him,” exclaimed a grey-headed old man, 
following me up with feeble step, and eagerly claiming my 
attention. “He had his feelings. We were boys together 
some sixty-two years ago; sat on the same form, and spelt 
out of the same horn-book ; and when troubles and losses 
brought me down to the parish workhouse, he did not disown 
me, as many did. No: to the last day of his life he allowed 
me sixpence a-week. God bless him for it! It was a help 
to me—a great help; and when folks try to blacken his 
memory, I will always, while I’ve breath, relate the good I 
know of him.” 

“He was a bold, bad, unscrupulous man,” ejaculated a 
Stranger, who had overtaken us ; and who, while struck, and 
even pleased, with the warmth of the aged speaker’s manner, 
did not hesitate to correct him — “ successful, if you will, in 
his schemes to the last: but,” added he with emphasis, “ de- 
terred by no dread of consequences — present or eternal — in 
the prosecution of. his projects. Ah! a frightful secret lies 
buried with him in that coffin.” 

“ God alone,” returned the old man, reverently and humbly, 
“reads the heart, and can unveil its secrets. We all need 

His mercy. But he that’s gone befriended me; and again I 
say, God bless him!” 

““What might be the nature of the offence to which the 
deceased rich man was suspected of being privy ?” 

“ My way,” responded my new acquaintance, “lies through 
Northernhay up to St. David's Hill. If you have leisure, and 
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can accommodate your pace to mine, — I walk but slowly, — 
you shall have the outlines of a story which, if you relish the 
supernatural, may, perhaps, recur to you on some dreary 
winter’s evening.” 

“No pace too slow, and no walk too long, if accompani- 
ments to a ghost-story,” I rejoined; and onwards wended we 
our way through the shades of Northernhay. 

“‘Many, many, years ago,” said my companion, “ three 
ladies, sisters, of the name of Paulet, arrived in Exeter in 
search of a permanent home. ‘That they were gentlewomen, 
their manners, address, habits, and conversation amply tes- 
tified. That they were poor, their unwearied inquiries after 
a detached house, of limited dimensions and very moderate 
rent, sufficiently indicated. Many a pretty cottage was in- 
spected by them, admired and declined. The amount of rent 
was the objection. At length success crowned their search. 
There was a small, old-fashioned dwelling, in a narrow street 
leading from Bartholomew’s Yard, for which the proprietor 
was desirous to secure ‘a reasonable and responsible’ tenant. 
A reasonable tenant he or she must be who would ‘ask for no 
alterations ; subject the owner to no outlay ; require no paper- 
ing and painting at the landlord’s cost ; but take the house as 
it was. A responsible party, moreover, inasmuch as he or 
she ‘ would be expected to pay the rent quarterly, — punc- 
tually — aye, to the very day.’ To all these conditions the 
sisters were ready to subscribe: and what charmed the penu- 
rious landlord into a conviction that they were ‘ most eligible 
parties to deal with,’ was their ready tender of a year’s rent 
in advance. Such evidence of respectability and good faith 
was irresistible! That gloomy, isolated, sunless dwelling be- 
came the Paulets’ home. Whether from pride, or from 
wounded feeling, or from bitter disappointment, or from the 
pressure of poverty, which they cared not to expose to the 
cutting comments of others, the sisters shunned society, The 
few overtures made them, towards familiar intimacy, they 
unanimously repelled. ‘It is our wish,’ remarked the elder 
sister, Joanna, tou a lady who called at the cottage with the 
avowed intention of cultivating the acquaintance of its inmates, 
— ‘itis our wish to lead a life of perfect seclusion. We came 
hither for that purpose. We have no offering to make to 
society; ask nothing from it ; care nothing about it.’ —-* What 
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was to be done with such unmanageable beings ? Who could 
comprehend them? What could be made of them? They 
should live on a desert island!’ So thought the rebuffed 
lady-visitant, when, to her infinite surprise, and long before 
her catalogue of questions was answered, the Miss Paulets 
rose, and coldly, but courteously, curtsied her out of their 
humble dwelling. And yet, in despite of their narrow re- 
sources, the freezing coldness of their manner, and their appa- 
rent antipathy to their kind, these isolated women conciliated 
respect. The petty meannesses but too often committed by 
those whose resources are ample, they systematically scorned. 
Delay and evasion in money matters were shunned by them. 
Debt they abhorred, and credit they declined accepting. 
Their sole dependant, — a poor widow who thrice a week went 
to help them in their household duties — they kept no servant, 
— averred that by none of her employers was she ‘so kindly 
and liberally treated as by the sister ladies ; and that Miss 
Penelope Paulet had the heart of a queen.’ Their charity was 
less open to observance. It was necessarily limited, and 
rarely forthcoming. But when bestowed, was effective, dis- 
criminating, and invariably adequate to the object it was meant 
to accomplish. 

** Meanwhile, it transpired, by means of the postmaster — 
Mr. Aust then ruled the world of letters at Exeter, — that 
the Miss Paulets received very frequently packets franked by 
a marquis. Moreover, a remark from an Exeter banker was 
overheard to the effect — that he had ‘twice a year to make 
these retired ladies a small money payment on behalf of some 
lord —he forgot the name — and he supposed that didn’t 
much matter, so long as he held the money!’ So that proud, 
and reserved, and distant, and disdainful as was the bearing of 
the two elder sisters, they stood well with the community. 
The tradesmen declared that they were ‘ safe,’ and described 
them as ‘born ladies ;’ while the poor asserted that the Miss 
Paulets ‘minded well where they gave their money ; but that 
to whom they were friends they were rare friends:’ and 
crowned this description by the wish ‘ that all the ladies’ six- 
pences were seven-shilling-pieces.’ 

“It was about this period — some three years subsequent 
to their arrival in Exeter— that a professional man from 
London sought them out, with reference to landed property in 
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Antigua, on which they maintained they had a claim. The 
then possessor of the estates wished to sell them wholly or in 
part ; but could give no title without the individual consent 
and attested signature of each of the three sisters.. The eldest 
— Joanna — was the first on whom Mr. Wheedle essayed his 
powers of persuasion. He assured her in the most silky 
phrase, that her signature to the deed which he produced 
was a mere matter of form; that owners of the estates in 
question neither she nor her sisters could ever be; that the 
present holder was the rightful possessor; that his claims 
were unassailable ; that no injury could possibly result to 
either of the Miss Paulets by the course now recommended 
——a course which common courtesy, and the received usages 
of society, and Christian feeling, alike dictated.’ Miss Joanna 
Paulet laughed. ‘ And you are really,’ said she, referring to 
his card, ‘ Mr. Wheedle, of No. 22. Gray’s Inn?’ Mr. Whee- 
dle made an affirmative, and, as he conceived, most gentle- 
manly bow. And have undertaken this long journey,’ — in 
those days it was a journey: a five-and-forty hours’ affair ! 
— ‘to tell me this monstrous — fable ?’” 

“Mr. Wheedle professed himself ‘ rather surprised.’ 

“Miss Joanna declared she was ‘ immoderately so.’ 

“ And again her long and bitter laugh shook the assurance 
of even the brazen-faced Mr. Wheedle. 

“* Madam,’ re-commenced that worthy, ‘I am wholly un- 
accustomed to a reception like yours. Mine is a righteous’ 
errand. Believe me, as a man of honour, believe me t 
‘I believe you to be nothing of the sort!’ was Joanna’s 
running commentary.—‘My feelings towards you,’ persisted 
Mr. Wheedle, ‘are those of unqualified respect: indeed, I 
entertain for you all a deep, a very deep interest.’ —‘ Persons,” 
added the lady, sarcastically, ‘whom you have never seen be- 
fore to-day; who are perfectly powerless; who have no 
agencies or stewardships to bestow; who can in no way 
serve you, advance you, or enrich you! For shame, sir, your 
insincerity is too apparent.’ —‘ You will not listen to my state- 
ments,’ said the gentleman complainingly.—‘I have; till 
nauseated with their subterfuge.’ ‘Then I will at once re- 
lieve you of my presence, expressing, as I well may, my pain- 
ful sense of your unjust suspicions.’ —‘They are more than 
suspicions,’ remarked the lady firmly ; ‘they amount in your 
case to convictions.’ ‘ : 
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“* Mr. Wheedle made his exit hastily and angrily ; and re- 
turned, so the sisters fancied, to town. Their impression was 
erroneous. They were strangers to the vile subserviency — 
the utter want of self-respect which characterised the party: 
they had to combat. They comprehended, most inadequately, 
the efforts which an unscrupulous man will make to sustain a 
sinking cause. Unabashed by his late rebuff, and resolved to 
make a further attempt to ensnare these impoverished women 
within the meshes of his net, Wheedle wrote the following 
morning in the most deferential terms to Miss Joanna ; apolo- 
gising for any warmth which he might have betrayed during 
their recent interview; stating that his errand to Exeter 
would be incomplete unless he ascertained the decision of her 
sisters as well as of herself, upon the proposition he had had 
the honour to submit to them ; and requesting five minutes 
conversation with Miss Penelope and Miss Maude Paulet be- 
fore twelve that morning. While the sisters were deliberating 
what reply it became them to return to this persevering 
schemer, he, quickly following up his messenger, presented him- 
self before them. All he asked for on this occasion was ‘a hear- 
ing —a calm and patient hearing.’ His tactics had apparently 
undergone no very material change. He represented to the 
two younger sisters, as he had done to the elder, that ‘ their 
signature was a mere matter of form.’ — ‘Then why trouble 
yourself to ask for it?” exclaimed the two elder ladies in a 
breath. He assured them ‘that the sale of the estates could 
be accomplished without their assent..—‘ Why consult us, 
then, on the proceeding ?’ was Penelope’s puzzling query.— 
“You may retard and perplex us, ladies ; beyond this you are 
powerless ; is it just or generous to harass and annoy those 
whom you cannot dispossess ?’ 

*** Justice and generosity,’ exclaimed Penelope, ‘are terms 
which from your lips sound oddly enough, considering the 
party whom you represent and the persons whom you are 
addressing. You know full well that we hold a bond for 
seven thousand pounds on those Antigua estates ; a sum which 
our late father was imprudent enough to advance, and which 
we have vainly sought to enforce.’ 

*** The bond in question is so much waste paper,’ ex- 
claimed Mr. Wheedle, bluntly. 

_“€ As attorney to the present possessor you are not likely 
to admit its validity,’ was Miss Penelope’s dry comment. 
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*** That has never been questioned till this moment,’ re- 
marked, somewhat timidly, the youngest sister, Maude, who 
now for the first time took part in the conversation: ‘ we 
believe it to be unassailable ; and shall therefore abide by it.’ 

“« And now permit us to hope,’ interposed Joanna quickly, 
‘that our communications on this subject are ended. We re- 
fuse, one and all, to sign.’ 

“<< T have then another proposition to submit,’ observed the 
unwearied Mr. Wheedle, drawing a fresh breath: ‘and I do 
so on my own responsibility. You are misled, ladies, shame- 
fully and grievously misled by your legal advisers; but on 
that point delicacy prevents my dwelling in detail. To prove 
to you, beyond dispute, that my intentions are friendly, I will 
bind my client to pay you, jointly, an annuity of one hundred 
and fifty pounds per annum, with benefit of survivorship, on 
your affixing your signatures to the deed I again submit to 
you.’ 

** All or none,’ was Joanna’s quick rejoinder: ‘I am now 
more firmly convinced than ever that we claim, rightfully, 
this property.’ 

** But may never be able to assert it— at least success- 
fully,’ whispered Penelope: ‘shall we ask time for consider- 
ation? This annuity scheme seems promising ?’ 

**¢ Spurn it— cried Joanna fiercely ; ‘spurn it as the last 
desperate effort of a defeated trickster.’ 

“*« It would relieve us,’ said Maude, in a low, timid tone, 
which indicated the subjection in which her elder sisters held 
her, —‘ it would relieve us from much that is painful, humili- 
ating, and oppressive ; and give us many comforts which we 
are now compelled to forego : — among them p 

“*« The satisfaction of feeling that for a mess of pottage we 
have sold our birthright!’ cried Joanna ; thus finishing the 
sentence after her own fashion. ‘ 

““< Tt would restore us in a measure to society,’ persevered 
Maude in a plaintive voice: 

** And you, probably, to your peasant lover,’ suggested the 
elder lady sarcastically: ‘ your eagerness is now intelligible.’ 

“«« Sister, have I deserved this? Can you suppose 
Tears filled up the sentence, and Maude hid her face and 
wept. 

*** Your prolonged conversation is, I trust, favourable to 
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me,’ cried Wheedle, raising his face from a sheet of paper 
which he had been most industriously scratching for twenty 
minutes: ‘I have reduced my proposition to writing: you 
will see how binding I intend to make it on the party whom 
I represent,’ 

““That labour, sir, we will spare you. In my sisters’ 
name and in my own I decline an annuity. No compromise. 
The bond —principal and interest ; or—the estate !’ 

“ You might as well expect the kingdom of the Two Sici- 
lies,’ was Mr. Wheedle’s parting exclamation. 

“But his visit left behind it memorable consequences. The 
attachment of the sisters seemed shaken. Maude was fre- 
quently in tears. And their occasional attendant heard more 
than once the most piteous entreaties from the younger lady 
— who, it appeared, was sister only by the father’s side to her 
stern companions—for kinder, and milder, and more merciful 
treatment. 

“* Say that you will give him up,’ was the remark which 
the ‘help’ overheard one morning addressed by Miss Paulet 
to the weeping Maude, —< Say, that you will abandon this 
low-born lover — that you will never see him again, — say 
that you will forget this unworthy attachment — that the past 
shall be to you as a dream,—say this, Maude, and never will 
I again refer to this hateful subject.’ 

““« T ean give no promise,’ was the scarcely audible reply ; 
‘I am no longer a free agent.’ 

““* What!’ shrieked rather than spoke the elder lady — 
“am I to infer that there has been a promise given, or implied, 
on your part?’ 

“¢¢ Sister!’ said Maude, beseechingly, ‘ hear, before you 
condemn me. Mine, you well know, is a wretched home. 
Poverty is the least evil it presents to me. Perpetual miscon- 
ceptions, perpetual upbraiding, ceaseless and bitter reproofs 
from Penelope and yourself await me. Differing from you 
both on the subject of the annuity, I have incurred your dis- 
pleasure to an extent which it is now hopeless to appease. A 
humble home has been offered me. I have accepted it. I am 
sure it will prove a happy one: and in a few weeks J shall 
remove to it.’ 

““* Be not too sure of that,’ muttered Joanna, in a voice 
indistinct from suppressed emotion ;— then in a clearer and 
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firmer tone, ‘ and whither does your peasant husband intend 
to take you ?’ 

““* To a house that is his own; surrounded by his own 
land. A peasant he is not. Wholly independent of his fa- 
ther, and with means — small I grant you—at his own com- 
mand ; his proper title that of yeoman.’ 

“* Be it so! A yeoman. And with a muddy intellect 
rudely cultivated ; with manners formed on the most ap- 
proved model of his boorish ancestors ; with a memory stored 
with associations drawn from the plough tail and the thresh- 
img-floor — you deem a yeoman a fitting mate for one de- 
scended as yourself?’ 

“““ What boon has my affinity toa noble house ever pro- 
cured for me?’ was Maude’s naive inquiry. ‘ Has it secured 
me from the pressure of poverty, from humiliation, from in- 
sult, or suspicion? Urge me no further, sister; my mind is 
made up. I marry this man.’ 

““* You never shall!’ was Joanna’s hoarse and scarcely 
audible rejoinder. 

*“« Let it not,’ resumed Maude, ‘ be a subject of dispute 
between us! and, above all, let not, I entreat, I implore you, 
let not the last days we pass together be embittered by recri- 
mination and reproach !’ 

*“* You will never hear me allude to this subject again !’ 
said the elder lady, with frightful calmness ; — ‘ henceforth, 
and for ever, I am silent.’ 

“*« Bless you! bless you for that expression!’ said Maude, 
as she kissed her sister with uncontrollable tenderness ; and 
then rushed with light step and gladdened air from her pre- 
sence. 

** Joanna watched the retreating figure with stern and re- 
solute eye, and when the door closed upon the agitated girl, 
rose, and waved her hands with a menacing air towards 
heaven, as if she defied the Being who reigns there to defeat 
her determination. Frightful was the expression of that in- 
furiate countenance. Exhausted, at length, by the vehemence of 
her emotions, she tottered toa seat, and sank into a deep and 
painful reverie. Hour after hour passed unheeded. The shades 
of twilight fell around her, but she knew it not. The curfew 
chime rang from the old cathedral tower, but she heard it not. 
The repeated inquiry at. her chamber door of the alarmed 
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Penelope alone terminated her lengthened deliberations. Pale 
was she as marble when she came forth ; feeble was her step, 
and rigid were her features. No common mental struggle had 
she recently passed through ; its nature could be but darkly 
gathered from the stifled ejaculation — 

*** It shall never be! No! it shall never be!’ 

“ Within the next fortnight Maude Paulet quitted Exeter. 
Her sisters remarked, in a cursory allusion which they made 
to the subject, that ‘she was gone to a distance on a visit to a 
friend.’ Few cared to inquire about a being so apparently 
powerless, and so palpably poverty-stricken. Mrs. J essop— the 
lady whose advances were so summarily repulsed, and who 
never forgave the slight— what woman would ? — was the 
only creature who seemed at all inquisitive on the subject. 
She sneeringly remarked that ‘ Miss Maude Paulet had started 
for Antigua in search of an estate.’ The sally was pronounced 
good ; was patronised and repeated ; and so slightly does the 
million discriminate between assertion and fact, that ere long 
it was fully believed by all those who had any knowledge of 
the parties, that ‘the youngest sister had sailed for the West 
Indies, to urge a forlorn claim to some disputed property.’ 

“A smile of inconceivable satisfaction lit up the elder wo- 
man’s eye, when this finished morceau of invention was re- 
peated as fact to her. 

“ Inquiries from another quarter were at hand. Maude 
had been absent about a month, when the sisters were told 
that a person from the country desired a few minutes’ conver- 
sation with them. 

“* His name?’ 

“ * Nelson Kingdon.’ 


*“* Kingdon! I have no recollection of the party, — none 
whatever !’ exclaimed Joanna; ‘do you remember the name, 
Penelope ?’ 


““¢ Kingdon !” ejaculated the party appealed to, — ‘never 

visited a family of that name in my life !’ 
“© There must be some mistake.’ 

“On the gentleman's part, clearly,’ observed Penelope, 
with emphasis ; —* but admit him.’ 

* The anxious, restless, conscious look of each speaker 
was strangely at yariance with her deliberate assertion. 

* A young man of modest and rather prepossessing appear- 
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ance entered the room, bowed deferentially, though somewhat 
awkwardly, to each lady, and then commenced a nervous apo- 
logy for intruding upon their leisure. 

“ Miss Paulet interrupted him. 

‘<< Tf,’ said she, sarcastically, ‘ your errand concerns us, 
no apology is requisite ; if it refers solely to your own in- 
terests, none will serve you.’ 

“Tt concerns each of us more or less,’ said the young 
man, earnestly ; ‘ but myself principally and mainly.’ 

“¢ Be brief, sir,’ said Joanna, coldly. 

‘“«¢ Give me, then, —such is the favour I ask, — give me 
the present address of your youngest sister ?” 

«<« A reasonable request ; and one that commands attention 
—coming from the lips of a perfect stranger ;’ remarked 
Penelope, with ironical emphasis. 

“The young man’s colour rose and deepened, till face and 
brow were crimson ; then, after a vain attempt to conceal his 
irritation, he added, somewhat petulantly, — 

*« No stranger would care to ask such a question ; much 
more to ride thirty miles to have it answered. But a stranger 
Iam not! Your sister is my plighted wife. Again, I ask, 
where is she ?’ 

“¢ Wa! ha! ha! Your plighted wife, say you? A droll 
avowal, indeed! Excuse the amusement it affords me.’ 

* And Miss Paulet again indulged in a short bitter laugh. 

“*¢ Why should you dispute my statement?’ said the young 
man, angrily ; ‘or suppose that I would seek your presence 
purposely to utter a wilful untruth ?’ 

“** Because your assertion carries its refutation along with 
it!’ exclaimed Penelope ; ‘ my sister had too much self-re- 
spect to countenance the attentions of a party in a station of 
life so immeasurably inferior to her own; too nice a sense of 
propriety to contract an engagement unsanctioned by her 
family.’ 

*““¢ We know her too thoroughly,’ remarked Joanna, with 
that air of dignity she could so well assume, ‘ to credit for one 
moment the assertion of any man that she had carried on 
clandestine communications with him,’ 

“ Kingdon turned from one speaker to the other with 
kindling eye, evidently writhing under the imputatious which 
the language of each lady conveyed. 
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“* You consider me, then, an impostor?’ was his eventual 
inquiry. 

“* A very shallow one,’ observed Penelope ; ‘ your state- 
ments are unsupported ; and we entirely discredit them,’ 

**¢ And these documents also,’ asked the lover, tendering 
a packet of papers for the elder lady’s inspection : ‘are they 
forgeries? I maintain them to be letters from one deservedly 
dear to you: do you pronounce them fictitious !’ 

**T am not able to judge of documents by cursorily glanc- 
ing at them,’ said the wary Joanna; ‘leave them with me 
for an hour, and you shall have my opinion.’ 

“The young man hesitated. His manner implied distrust. 
Joanna caught this, and proceeded, — 

“<* Once satisfied that these letters were written by my sister, 
and that they bear out the construction you desire to place 
upon them, no information which I possess shall be withheld.’ 

“ Still Kingdon hesitated. He balanced the apparent can- 
dour of the speaker’s declarations with her previous hostility ; 
and the upshot was, an evident disinclination to trust his 
adversary, Joanna’s next sentence duped and decided him. 

“* My sister’s address, as a matter of course, will be dis- 
closed to you: why, under such circumstances, should I desire 
to withhold it ?’ 

- “* Yours for one hour — for one hour only,’ repeated the 
young man earnestly, as he reluctantly parted with the pre- 
cious manuscripts. 

“ The lady’s reply was ready. 

“*T understand you. At the expiration of that interval, 
you return and claim them.’ 

“The young man withdrew, 

“It was with a smile of painful and hidden meaning that 
Joanna glanced over the letters confided to her; and then ten- 
dered them exultingly to Penelope. With a sigh the younger 
sister waived their inspection 5 the elder then deliberately con- 
signed them to the flame, and watched their destruction with 
a gay and joyous air, as if the spectacle was, in no slight de- 
gree, agreeable to her. 

““* What have you done?’ exclaimed Penelope : ¢ he will 
return and claim them ; and how will you answer him P’ 

“¢ With a calm avowal of the truth” 

“© But these letters were never yours! They were King- 
don’s property ; and he is entitled —— ’ 
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««« To their ashes. There they lie. He is welcome to 
them. I dispute not their possession.’ 

“‘ While this taunt was leaving the unfeeling woman’s lips, 
Maude’s anxious lover, punctual to his appointment, again stood 
before her. 

«¢ You have read the letters, and are satisfied with them. 
I hope, — nay, I am sure that it is so.’ 

“* As to declaring myself satisfied with documents,’ said 
Joanna, sternly, ‘which speak only of folly and absurdity, no 
such avowal can be expected from me. I admit them to be 
my sister’s writing. I recognise her hand ; and own that cer- 
tain passages bear out your ‘assertion that—that —’ the ad- 
mission seemed to choke her—‘ that she favoured your — 
your — pretensions.’ 

«* You will then give me her address: I wish to write to 
her immediately.’ 

“<< Her address, as a matter of course, shall be forthcoming, 
unavailing as it may be. No letter can now reach her in Eng- 
land. She sails for the West Indies the day after to-morrow.’ 

« ¢ Sails! Why ?—Whence ?—For what ?’ 

««< Am I obliged, sir,’ returned the lady, with cutting cool- 
ness, ‘ to disclose to you all our family arrangements re 

“No! no!’ said the young man, wildly ; ‘ but this se- 
paration cannot be voluntary. She has not been a free agent 
in the matter. Of that I feel confident.’ 

<¢¢ Solve the riddle, sir, after your own fashion,’ remarked 
Joanna, carelessly. 

“¢ She never would thus desert me,’ continued the young 
man, vehemently, his breast heaving with emotion,—* never of 
her own free will ! — without a word of explanation and fare- 
well! I know her better! Force has been used: and false- 
hood too. But-I will see her. I will see her if on this earth. 
That is my fixed resolve.’ 

“© é And one — considering the distance between Exeter and 
Liverpool — rather difficult to carry out!’ was Miss Paulet’s 
comment. 

« ¢ Liverpool!’ said Kingdon, despairingly —‘ the distance, 
indeed, is disheartening ; and the time of sailing near. But 
I will attempt it. I will leave home to-night. It is still pos- 
sible that I may succeed, Adverse winds may delay the vessel’s 
departure,’ 
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“ He looked imploringly at Miss Paulet, as if anxious for 
her confirmation of his hope. 

“TI hazard no opinion,’ was her reply to this appeal ; 
‘and I volunteer no counsel.’ 

“* But you will fulfil your promise, and say where your 
sister may be found ?’ 

“<In Renshaw Street ; the number I forget. It is either 
6, 16, or 60.’ 

« « And her letters ?’ 

““* Are there,’ — Miss Paulet pointed as she spoke to some 
ashes on the hearth. 

“* Burnt! nay: this cannot be your meaning? ’Tis a 
jest, though a cruel one! Burnt! No: you could not have 
consented to an act so dishonest and so treacherous !’ 

“ Miss Paulet keenly eyed the agitated speaker, the smile 
of triumph which played upon her countenance intimating the 
satisfaction with which she watched his misery. 

“Give me the letters,’ cried Kingdon passionately : ¢ I will 
not be trifled with: I insist on their being restored to me.” — 

“The lady replied with unruffled composure — ‘ They are 
before you: no obstacle on my part is interposed to your 
resuming possession of them: take all or any of them you 
will.’ 

“¢Oh! that you were a man!’ exclaimed Kingdon: «I 
would punish you to your heart’s content for such deliberate 
treachery.’ 

“Clown !’ responded Joanna, ‘ do you imagine that those 
records of a foolish sister’s weakness I would ever permit to 
pass out of my possession? Do you suppose me fool enough 
to connive at any third party ever reading them? Learn to 
know human nature better.’ 

* ¢T desire little further knowledge of your nature,’ said 
the young farmer bluntly: ‘the sample you have shown me 
is not very encouraging.’ 

*¢ You will be rather late for Liverpool,’ observed the 
imperturbable Joanna. 

“The young man started; and as he moved quickly to- 
wards the door, observed, with a reproachful glance towards 
his tormentor — 

“¢ Thank God! thy sister does not resemble thee !’ 

“ ¢ Liverpool, Joanna? Liverpool!’ repeated Penelope, as 
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the door closed upon the angry lover: ‘what motive induced 
you to fix on Liverpool as the place of rendez-vous ?’ 

** € One satisfactory to my own mind ; and which the result 
will amply justify. Not another word on the subject this 
evening.’ 

“©The bondage in which a strong mind holds a weak one 
kept Penelope silent. 

“Some ten days after this conversation a white-headed, 
venerable old man made his way to Miss Paulet, and pre- 
mising that his name was Kingdon, told her with tears in 
his eyes that he had very heavy news to relate concerning his 
son. 

«Nelson ?’ said Joanna quickly. 

© € No other,’ 

“ ¢ What of him?’ 

«¢ He has been snapped up by the press-gang at some 
port — I forget the name — a long way off, — what took him 
there I could never learn, — and shipped on board ‘* The 
Queen Charlotte.” She is going ‘ foreign ;” and is to be 
out three years. I’ve seen the last, I take it, of my poor 
lad !’ 

* Tears, which the old man tried vainly to repress, trickled 
slowly down his furrowed cheek. 

© * And you know this to be fact ?’ 

«J have made it out but too clearly,’ was the reply. 
‘Woeful news! It will hasten my end, and break his mo- 
ther’s heart.’ 

«« «Why should it?’ observed the lady. ‘ Your son will be 
properly taken care of, and have an opportunity of seeing 
many strange sights and remarkable places.’ 

«© Poor consolation this, ma’am, for a father at threescore 
and ten who has lost his only son—a son who was the prop 
and stay of his old age!’ 

«©« Pooh! Nonsense! Your son’s inyoluntary absence 
from England will enlarge his ideas,’ pursued Joanna, ‘ sharpen 
his observation, divest him of his prejudices, and do him 
infinite good.’ 

“The patriarch, as he bowed himself off, thought the view 
the lady took of his ‘ troubles’ ‘ comical and not over kind :’ 
what estimate would he have formed of her, had his dulled 
ear caught her joyful aside to Penelope — 
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“You hear this? Pressed! sent on board a man-of-war 
commissioned for foreign service; to be absent three years. 
Nothing could be better !’ 

“*@O sister!’ returned Penelope: ‘I cannot forget the 
past, or view events as you do. Remember — for there is 
truth in it—the old saw we read yesterday in the worm-eaten 
volume —‘ Cunning pays no regard to virtue, and is but the 
low mimic of wisdom.” ’ 

* bd * * * * 

“The winter wore slowly and drearily away. Nothing 
was heard of Kingdon the sailor; and early in the new year 
the old man — broken-hearted, it was said, for the mishap of 
his son— paid the debt of nature. The spring brought a 
change — an unexpected and material change — in the sisters’ 
fortunes. The owners of the encumbered estate at Antigua 
found that, anxious as they were to part with their property, 
they must, prior to submitting it to competition, dispose of 
the Miss Paulets’ claim. The encumbrance was heavy, but 
unassailable ; no legal quirk could rid them of it. Justice for 
once was done to the absent and the helpless. The mortgage 
was cancelled — principal and interest; and these hitherto 
inpoverished and dependent women found themselves sud- 
denly wealthy. 

“ Tothe astonishment of the worldly and the superficial, who 
think ample means synonymous with happiness, this farewell 
to straitened circumstances seemed not to brighten the gloomy 
countenance of either sister ; each looked as stern, as resolute, 
and as sorrow-stricken as ever. Society might have been 
theirs, but they shunned it ; civilities from various influential 
parties were freely proffered, and repulsed. he only visible 
change which abundant means brought about, was increased 
attention to outward religious duties. Daily did they attend 
cathedral service ; and yet their religion seemed a foe to cheer- 
fulness. They entered and they left the sanctuary with the 
same lowering, morose, and saddened air. ‘Their alms, too, 
were dispensed with similar austerity. ‘ Task-work’ was 
stamped on all they did. Prayers and alms wore alike the 
semblance of penance. The ‘ house of their pilgrimage’ was 
ever sombre and sad. 

“*How repeatedly looks belie the life!’ said the aged 
Chancellor Johnes in allusion to them. < ‘Those exemplary 
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and irreproachable women — the Miss Panlets — models of 
self-denial and active benevolence — have invariably the air 
of persons oppressed by some terrible secret !’ 

“ But though their systematic avoidance of society was 
strange, stranger still, under their altered circumstances, was 
their continuance in their forlorn and dilapidated cottage. It 
was known that they disliked it. ‘They had been heard to 
complain of its dampness and dreariness during the autumn 
and winter; its neighbourhood was most ineligible — low, 
noisy, and badly drained ; and yet, when rent was no longer 
to them an object, and when the house was confessedly dis- 
agreeable, they remained ! 

«Twelve months wore away, and at the expiration of that 
period the health of the younger sister began to decline, All 
the relief that assiduous nursing and medical skill could 
afford, was given; but the fiat had gone forth, and Penelope’s 
days were numbered. During her illness —it was long and 
fluctuating — Joanna never left her. Call at what hour the 
surgeon would, Miss Paulet was present at the interview. No 
expression used by her sister escaped her ; no whispered 
remark but what was caught by her. The medical attendant 
noticed this ; it annoyed him. His impression had been that 
his patient's ailments were, in the first instance, mental rather 
than corporeal. He had wished to converse with her apart, 
and, to this end, had repeatedly tried to contrive a private 
interview. Joanna invariably circumvented him. Another 
feature in the proceeding was strange : the dying woman once 
avowed an anxious wish to have a nurse, and to see a clergy- 
man. Joanna instantly met this remark by saying, she would 
bind herself never to leave her sick bed till she recovered, and 
would read to her hour after hour, out of any religious book 
the sufferer liked to name. ‘ There was no necessity,’ Joanna 
said, ‘ for either nurse or clergyman at present !” 

“‘ Three days afterwards Penelope expired, 

“ The funeral was conducted by a person named Blasby, 
then a young man,— the party, in fact,” said the narrator, 
«whose obsequies you witnessed to-day. He was then a car- 
penter ; and it was necessary that he should several times visit 
the cottage, to complete the necessary arrangements. He was 
a shrewd, wary, inquisitive fellow ; and, during the comple- 
tion of his task, some fact, never divulged, came to his know- 
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ledge which gave him the most extraordinary ascendancy over 
Miss Paulet’s property during the remainder of her days. She 
hated this man ; she dreaded him ; his presence was odious to 
her; she quailed at the sound of his voice. But, let the 
bondage in which he held her arise from what cause it would, 
her purse was at his control; and amply did he avail himself 
of its contents. He became a builder, a contractor, and, 
eventually the owner of thousands. 

“ Miss Paulet died, as she had lived, under a veil of mystery. 
The house in which she dwelt stood for many months empty, 
and was at length bought fora very small sum by Mr. Vagg, 
a dissenter, and let by him to the minister of the chapel where 
he, the owner, worshipped. Mr. Hewitt was an amiable man, 
of quiet, gentle manners, calm, and rightly-judging, and by no 
means of an excitable or an enthusiastic temperament. He 
consented to become the tenant of the gloomy cottage in ques- 
tion, partly because its rent was low, and partly because its 
owner, Vagg, was a leading member —a deacon, indeed — 
of his own congregation, whose countenance and support were 
essential to him. 

“ He entered, therefore, on his tenancy with the hope and 

expectation that it would be permanent. The bustle of moving 
over, he gathered his limited household around him in the 
evening at family prayer. The chapter was read, the suppli- 
catory petition slowly and solemnly offered, and, with a brief 
pause for silent mental devotion, the little service closed. As 
he rose from his knees, his eye glanced towards a large oval 
pier-glass, set in a cumbrous old-fashioned frame, and placed 
over the fire-place which fronted him. In that glass he saw 
distinctly a female figure. Her hands were crossed as if in 
prayer, and her large, dark, sad-looking eyes seemed riveted 
on his, There were marks of discoloration around the neck, 
and one of the hands looked as if lacerated in some deadly 
struggle. The minister gazed calmly, earnestly, and fixedly 
at the phantom, till it grew faint and fainter,— and in a few 
moments was not / 
_ © Mr, Hewitt was not a man of feeble intellect or hasty 
judgment. From previous habits, struggles, and line of read- 
ing, he was slow in arriving at his conclusions. To enthusiasm 
on any point he was a stranger, and marvellously sceptical on 
; z3 
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most subjects. On this occasion he threw the blame on his 
digestion. 

“«T must read less and walk more,’ was his soliloquy. ‘I 
am growing inert, foolish, and fanciful. How absurd in me 
to give way to even a momentary feeling of fear! I, who 
have laughed at ghost stories all my life, — who hold all such 
narratives as fables, — who am persuaded that the dead never 
revisit this earth,—who believe that, apart from sacred 
story, the custody of the grave was never broken. Halluci- 
nation threatens me. I deserve it for neglecting exercise. So 
now for a ramble to Marypole Head.’ 

* But, despite of the pastor’s notions about ‘ hallucination,’ 
and his ideas of the security of the grave, Mrs. Hewitt observed, 
with surprise, that he declined assembling their little house- 
hold for worship in the parlour that evening, and chose their 
devotions to be holden in his own narrow, cold, inconvenient 
little study, and this without assigning any reason for the 
change. The next and following evening a similar order was 
given, till at length the ‘ weaker vessel,’ whose bones ached 
with rheumatism, declared that she ‘could not worship with 
comfort in that damp and dreary cupboard, miscalled a study,’ 
and begged that the chapter might be read, and the prayer be 
offered, in their accustomed sitting-room. To this petition of 
the lady, her spouse, with a laughably uneasy expression of 
countenance, assented. 

“The hour drew on; Mr. Hewitt became restless and 
fidgety, and looked, beyond all concealment, most uncom- 
fortable when his wife drew the little table vis-a-vis to the 
cumbrous mirror, and planted his chair at an angle which 
commanded its dingy surface. He announced the chapter, 
and read it steadily enough ; the extempore prayer succeeded, 
terse, energetic, and full of pathos; but long before its close 
the speaker’s voice faltered, and his attention wandered, — for 
the large discoloured plate of that frightful mirror reflected but 
too faithfully the form of his unwelcome visitant. 

“She gazed on him with her dark, soft, sad eyes, — looked 
the very personification of suffering, —looked at him with that 
beseeching, hopeless, helpless air, rarely called forth but by the 
extremity of human agony. The pastor felt bewildered, but 
still bent his eye fixedly upon the!phantom, It faded gradu- 
ally from the surface of the mirror, till in a few seconds all 
vestige of it was lost. 
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*¢Unaccountable !—- wholly and utterly unaccountable,’ 
cried the pastor, with a bewildered air. 

“¢You may truly say that, Mr. Hewitt!’ replied his 
matter-of-fact helpmate. ‘I thought you’d notice it; but 
sleep with some people is a disease, and so it is with our hand- 
maid Hannah, All upon earth that she has done this blessed 
day was to cook the dinner, bake the bread, clean out the 
chapel, scour the stairs, run three errands, take out the twenty 
soup-tickets, carry the blindman’s money to Countess Wear 
Bridge, get up my best cap, clear-starch your Sunday frills, 
and walk to Alphington and back. And yet look at her — 
she was asleep— sound asleep —fast asleep — firm as a 
church, before the chapter was finished. But, truth to speak, 
she’s never — never up before five in the morning, and always 
in bed by half-past ten. Her propensity to sleep is indefen- 
sible, and, what’s more, it’s unaccountable.’ 

*“¢ Vould that I could fathom the mystery!’ was the 
pastor's earnest ejaculation, his thoughts fixed on another sub- 
ject, and his ear wholly unconscious of his wife’s observations. 

“ You never will,’ returned she, quickly. ‘ Hannah’s 
infirmity is constitutional — it’s in the blood. There are those, 
as I said to Miss Sally Stoodly last Sabbath, who always sleep 
under the means of grace, be the preacher ever so sprack, and 
the singers ever so lively.’ 

« «J’ll try,’ said the perplexed minister, pursuing his own 
train of thought. 

“© You'll fail,’ returned the lady, ‘ you'll fail, to a certainty. 
The tendency to drowsiness in that woman is awfully inveterate. 
She’ll sleep in any position. I’ve heard her snore upon her 
knees. You'll but misspend time and labour.’ 

“*¢ Very possibly,’ responded her ruminating husband, as he 
threw another searching glance at the gloomy mirror, and then 
sought his apartment. 

“The next was a day of high festival to Mrs. Hewitt; 
with it came her stated quarterly investigation of her goods and 
premises. Every closet, every cupboard, every drawer in her 

' dwelling underwent examination. Woe to the luckless damsel 
in whose department error or oversight was detected! At 
noon, in high glee, the lady descended ; her toils had been 
repaid ; she had found spoils. 

**¢ My dear husband ’—she was all smiles, he all gloom, 
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— ‘what an extraordinary old house this is! I’ve ferreted 
out another queer little cupboard this morning,—and_ not 
empty either. Look here.’ And she exhibited her well-filled 
apron, ‘Charming, isn’t it? Feel the texture of this piece 
of old brocade, No such silk as this woven now-a-days! The 
very thing I wanted — will supply me with a new covering for 
my Sunday bonnet, and last for ages. Our people in the 
chapel may guess long enough before they hit on what I gave 
for it!’ And at this most delightful feature in the transac- 
tion the housewifely Mrs. Hewitt laughed right merrily. ‘ Now 
for another treasure. Examine the workmanship of this old- 
fashioned filagree comfit-box. It had a ruby ring in it, and 
two half-guineas; a hoard, no doubt, long since overlooked or 
forgotten. Of this I know not what to make ;’— the lady 
submitted a faded miniature to her listless and pre-occupied 
husband. ‘The original must have been pretty — very pretty. 
Look at those soft, dark eyes, and that luxuriant hair. Whom 
it represents neither you nor I, my dear, can form a guess. 
The initials on the back are simply M. P. The ring has the 
same.’ 

** Mr. Hewitt looked at the miniature with an indifferent 
air. Suddenly his countenance lighted up with surprise, and 
he exclaimed, with a start, 

**¢ It’s herself — the very woman !’ 

“«¢ What woman ?’ cried his wife, thoroughly amazed in 
her turn. 

““* The woman I saw last night — here —in this very house.’ 

“The pastor's wife was silent — suddenly and determinedly 
silent, She was busily engaged in pondering over in her mind 
whether she had ever heard that insanity lurked in her hus- 
band’s family. Her own private opinion was that it must. 

*** You shall see her to-night yourself. I’ll show her to you.” 

“So saying, Mr. Hewitt, more moved than his lady had 
ever seen him before in her life, seized his hat, and quitted the 
house. 

‘*His worthy helpmate tottered to her seat, and drew a 
long breath. She was, to no trifling extent, discomposed. 

**¢So much for over-study !’— thus her anxieties found 
vent, —‘so much for studying Hebrew without points. I never 
thought any good would come of poring over those —unac- 
countable characters, with their meloopim, kametz, and final 
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tzadde. And then they read it backwards. Shameful! — as 
if any profit could come from such a manceuvre as that: — 
backwards, every line of it! Was there ever anything so pre- 
posterous? And my poor dear husband delights in it! And 
so he saw this very woman — in this very house — last night! 
Heaven help him! I wouldn’t have the chapel people know 
of this vagary for all Queen Charlotte’s diamonds ; and they 
say that Warren Hastings has bribed the old lady with them 
to an indefinite amount !’ 

Much and deeply did Mrs. Hewitt cogitate during the 
sluggish hours of that endless morning who the lady could 
possibly be whose acquaintance she was to make on the ap- 
proaching evening. 

“ Sunset — twilight — evening drew on. The little house- 
hold again assembled, the pastor again led their devotions, and, 
as they closed, was again startled by the presence of an unbid- 
den and most irksome visitant. Hurriedly did he direct his 
wife to gaze in the mirror, and tell him what she saw there. 

“* A face,’ was her reply, ‘ which looked fresher, younger, 
and fairer, some twenty years ago; but which,’ she added 
archly, ‘if you were inclined to be complimentary, you should 
say improved vastly upon acquaintance.’ 

*** Look again — again, and quickly!’ said he with emotion. 
* Now, what see you there?’ 

“* He watched her. keenly ; — her tranquil countenance, to 
his astonishment, exhibited not the slightest indication of 
surprise or alarm. 

“*T see,’— she spoke smilingly and cheerfully, —‘ part of 
a dingy room, shabbily furnished ; but containing, withal, 
comforts for which many deserving and exemplary men vainly 
sigh, and for which we cannot be sufficiently thankful.’ 

«Nothing more 2’ 

** Nothing.’ 

“«Then my worst fears are realised !’ shrieked the pastor : 
‘my intellects are unsettled!’ And, covering his face with 
his hands, he gave way to a paroxysm of distress and appre- 
hension. 

*** Be counselled by me,’ was the quiet advice of the wife 
on the following morning, after she had listened without inter- 
ruption or comment to the strange narrative of her husband ; 
“go into the country ; give yourself an entire week’s rest. I 
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will take care that your place shall be supplied both at the bed- 
side of the sick, at the chapel, and in the school. Nothing 
shall be neglected, nothing slurred over or forgotten. You 
require a holiday, and you must have one. Go to King’s- 
Kerswell: our cousin Hays will be delighted to see you. Go, 
and go to-day.’ 

“« He — paragon of husbands ! — assented. 

“* Be it fancy, or be it reality,’ cried the pastor's wife, 
when she had seen her disconsolate spouse fairly mounted on 
the roof of the Ashburton coach, ‘arise from what it may, — 
disordered nerves, distempered brain, or (as I firmly believe) 
from that passion for studying Hebrew without points, — this 
notion must be got rid of. And, as one step towards it, Ill 
dethrone that abominable looking-glass. It shall be wrested 
from its antique resting-place this very morning. It’s im- 
bedded, ’tis true,’ continued she musingly, ‘in the wall, and 
not very easily disturbed ; but down it shall come, if woman’s 
hands can accomplish it. But even that will not satisfy me ; 
the appearance of the room must be changed altogether, Ill 
repaper it ; and that the congregation may not taunt me with 
extravagance, the manual labour shall be my own.’ 

“The plotter commenced active operations on the instant, 
and with the assistance of a stone-mason’s boy, had succeeded 
in dislodging, much to her satisfaction, the hated and myste- 
rious glass, when the front door was harshly opened by some 
impatient visitor, and the owner unexpectedly faced her. 

“Mr. Vagg, for a person of his high religious professions, 
was — softly be it spoken !—in a right royal rage. He was 
one of the deacons of the body to which he belonged, trustee 
of the chapel, and occasionally ‘did a small stroke of business ’ 
in the preaching line himself ; otherwise some ugly words fell 
from his lips, which the vulgar would have called oaths; but 
from such a correct personage this was impossible! He vehe- 
mently upbraided the toiling and dusty Mrs. Hewitt for pre- 
suming to touch brick or lath upon his premises, and, above 
all, for ‘daring to remove’ that ancient, unique, and costly 
mirror. 

“* What was she thinking of?’ inquired the heated Mr. 
Vagg. ‘Did she wish to tear his house down?” , 

“ The lady quietly disclaimed any intention of the kind. 

*« Mr. Vagg believed she had, and desired that the glass 
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might forthwith be replaced. The lady acquainted him, with 
demure gravity, that she ‘did not pull mirrors down simply 
for the pleasure of putting them up again,’—a piece of in- 
formation which, instead of soothing Mr. Vagg, rendered him, 
strange to say, more angry than ever. 

“ Menaces, touching law proceedings, were uttered by him 
with a rapidity which made them laughably incoherent. On 
his auditor they were thrown away. She reminded him, with 
admirable temper, that law-contests between Christians were 
forbidden by an authority to which, it was fancied, he deferred. 
As for herself, she had no liking for law — no money to spend 
on it — and no intention to engage in it. She added, that 
when he ‘was cool’ she would give him every explanation 
which a reasonable man could require. Her calmness told 
upon him. With something approaching to civility in his 
tone and language, he inquired into her motive for the recent 
alteration. 

““* It was twofold,’ replied she; ‘my husband’s comfort 
and your advantage.’ 

“The statement she had heard from Mr, Hewitt’s lips the 
wife then repeated, clearly and succinctly, to the landlord. 
Vagg smiled incredulously. 

«Js this all? Do you expect me to credit this queer 
story? Replace the mirror ; replace it instantly, or abide by 
the consequences.’ 

**« You shall be obeyed,’ replied the weaker vessel, after a 
pause ; ‘here, as proprietor, you have a right to command : 
the glass shall be restored to its former position — at our cost, 
and within the next ten days; prior to which period we will 
vacate the premises.’ 

*«* And the chapel also?’ suggested Vagg with emphasis. 
‘Have a care: the day on which you cease to be my tenant 
here, sees a vacancy — so far as Hewitt is concerned — there.’ 

*** You could not be so cruel!’ cried the lady. 

. © Cruelty be !’ and another of those odd words fol- 
lowed which, from such a godly man, were so truly unac- 
countable. 

«You have but a solitary voice in the matter,’ persisted 
the preacher’s wife: ‘ you have co-trustees ; they will take a 
more righteous view of our position ; and to them ; 

** You may vainly appeal!’ cried Vagg triumphantly. 
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‘Each man of them is my debtor. I can crush them when I 
will. Besides ’— added he with a malignant chuckle —‘ I am 
treasurer: I carry the bag. I can withhold the supplies. 1 
can starve you into submission. Quit my house, say you? 
Quit it — 1 repeat —if you dare !’ 

“We will dare it!’ returned the lady, firmly ; ‘now to 
remain would, indeed, be worse than Egyptian bondage.’ And 
in this view of their situation Hewitt fully coincided, when, 
on his return from Kings-Kerswell, his wife informed him of 
Vageg’s visit and menaces. 

““« He is known to be an implacable enemy,’ observed the 
pastor with a sigh: ‘let us at once seek out another refuge 
from the storm,’ 

«Let us seek out,’ returned his spirited helpmate, ¢ another 
sphere of labour, and leave this hypocrite to his own wiles. 
‘Time, the great revealer, will unmask him.’ 

“Gloom thus lowered over the fortunes of the Hewitts, 
when Blasby, who, for some special reason, watched secretly 
but vigilantly their every movement, and seemed, by some un- 
explained process, conversant with all their troubles, called 
upon Vagg, and offered to purchase the cottage, The sum 
was tempting — more, in fact, than the premises were worth : 
and the wily Puritan, who knew that if his house gained the 
reputation of being ‘noisy,’ ‘unquiet,’ or ‘uncanny,’ he 
should have difficulty in letting it, closed quickly with his 
prosperous neighbour's offer, Some of the knowing ones won= 
dered why Blasby should buy the cottage, and at such a price; 
and all, when he razed it to the ground. Its demolition was 
superintended by himself and a workman, bound to him by 
former kindnesses, and in whom he reposed great confidence. 
In thisinstance it was unmerited ; for his dependant did not 
hesitate to declare, most solemnly, to his wife, that on taking 
down the cottage, he and Blasby found within a foot of the 
surface the skeleton of a female, buried evidently in her 
clothes ; ‘huddled together, all of a heap,’— 1 use his own 
expression — and’ who, he felt positive, from many cireum- 
stances, had come to her end unfairly. His master, he added, 
enjoined silence, and promised him constant employment, 
summer and winter, so long as he was disereet — a promise 
which was fully redeemed. Whether this accounts for inuch 
that is mysterious in the history of the sisters; for Maude 
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Paulet’s sudden disappearance ; for Blasby’s rapid rise in the 
world ; for the thraldom in which he held Joanna; for the 
gloom and wretchedness, despite of ample means, with which 
she was enshrouded to her dying hour; and for Mr. Hewitt’s 
unaccountable statement, which he never would either qualify 
or withdraw,— are points, sir,’’ concluded my companion, * on 
which you will have formed your opinion, as I have long since 
formed mine.—This is St. David's Hill. Ugh! ugh! ugh! 
It’s a breather. I cannot rise it as quickly as I did some 
five-and-forty years ago, Here is my little Tusculum. Walk 
in, A hearty welcome awaits you with the humble refresh- 
ment I have to offer. What say you? Fresh fruit? a 
bottle of cider? a cup of tea? ora glass of sherry? Nay ; 
I will take no excuse, Enter,” 


CHAPTER X. 
THE SERFS OF ENGLAND, 


‘* That which was true in the days of Pliny the Naturalist is equally true now. 
* To cultivate land by slaves,’ says that ancient writer, ‘ is the worst of follies 3 for 
all work is badly done by people in despair.’ —* Coli rura ab ergastulis pessimum 
est ; et quicquid agitur 4 desperantibus,’ ’’ — Lib. xviii. 


Gunrney’s Visit to the West Indies. 
I map often been struck by the reluctance with which agricul- 
tural labourers—committed for a first offence, and for a slight 
punishment — quitted the gaol. he discipline necessarily 
maintained in a place set apart for punishment could not be 
otherwise than irksome. The severance from home, kindred, and 
friends must unavoidably have been painful. The degradation 
of wearing the gaol livery was in itself no slight annoyance, 
and yet many doffed it with apparent unwillingness, and left 
the frowning walls ‘with lingering step and slow.” What 
engendered this feeling? _Ill-requited toil; the daily pressure 
of pinching poverty ; the hopeless misery of their own home. 
A deliberate survey of many a labourer’s cottage, and a per- 
sonal investigation into many a labourer’s lot, convince me that 
this conclusion is correct. They are the serfs of England. A 
grievous and galling bondage is theirs. But the landowners 
are not the oppressors, The tenant-farmers are the tyrants. 
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They are the parties who rivet the yoke around the neck of 
their dependants, and render servitude a burden “ grievous to 
be borne.” 

“What may be your weekly wages? ” said I to an old 
patriarch of seventy-four. 

“Six shillings a-week: with myself, my wife, and two 
grandchildren to keep out of it; tight work, sir, you may 
believe me,! but better than going into Tur House!” 

“True; but it’s too far in the afternoon for you to toil 
now?” 

«Nay! nay!” cried the old man with a spice of offended 
dignity, ‘I can do a very tidy day's work even yet. I’m the 
best thatcher still in these parts. I can plough and thresh 
too ; and yesternoon I walked seventeen miles home and back ; 
and set two roods with barley afterwards. Na! na! master ; 
I’m old, and I’m bent, but I’m not past work for all that.” 

“ And how do you account for these three incendiary fires 
in your neighbourhood within the last fortnight?” 

“Well enough!” cried the old man ; “ the farmers them- 
selves set ’em alight.” 

“Ha! ha! ha! Come, my old friend, that’s too monstrous 
a conclusion to be credited.” 

“Ts it? well, it’s the right one. The farmers fire their own 
ricks : by driving their labourers desperate. They pine ‘em 
to death by screwing ’em down to starvation wages; and 
having put the devil into their hearts, wonder at seeing his 
works. And then they set to work, and blame, and cuss the 
landlords.” 

“ For what ?” 

“ Because they won’t go without their rents. But heark’ee, 
sir,” cried the old man, “ the evil lies here ; farmers "now-a- 
days live as if they were owners! ’T wasn’t so afore-time.” 

“Where was the difference? ” 

“« Everywhere! ” exclaimed the old peasant. “* Missus then 
rode to market on a pillion behind master, sold her own butter, 
and bought and brought home what she wanted for the house. 
Now she’s a lady, and never attends market at all, but when 
she goes abroad drives a four-wheel. In my early time good 
home-brewed was parlour drink; now, wine and spirits are 
thought none too good. Then, a farmer was a farmer; up 
early and late, seeing after his men ; now, he’s a hunter, and 
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a shooter ; and his farm is managed by a head man or bailiff, 
as they call him. Then a poor man had his pig and his rood 
or two of land for potatoes; but now he never sees meat in 
his cottage from one year’s end to another. Bread — bread — 
bread —nothing but bread before him. And _ then folks 
wonder when they see empty churches and blazing rick-yards ! 
Men's hearts are poisoned and burnt up within ’em, ’Tis 
well we have another and a better home to look to.” 


I turned my steps in another direction. A snug-look- 
ing little cottage rose before me; the roof was well- 
thatched ; the windows clean and whole ; the little garden in 
front was in admirable trim, and odorous with flowers, I 
raised the latch and entered. Alas! its cheerfulness was 
wholly external. Within sat two dejected beings, stricken in 
years, and wan and pinched with want. The room was clean, 
but stripped of furniture, and miserably forlorn. A heap of 
straw in a corner for a bed, a worm-eaten table, and two 
chairs, made up its entire garniture. No welcome greeted me 
rom its occupants: they eyed me suspiciously and in silence. 

“A desolate cottage this, friend,” said I, by way of com- 
mencing the conversation ; “no fire, too, this chilly evening ! 
Is fuel scarce here ? ” 

“No: but the means to buy it,” returned the husband 
quickly. He rose as he spoke, and having motioned me to accept 
the vacant seat, threw himself sullenly upon the straw heap. 

“ He’s heart-broken a’most!” cried his wife: “nota day’s 
work for these seventeen weeks. Clothes gone ! — goods 
gone! credit gone! All gone — but the comfort of an honest 
conscience.” 

“ How is it that I see you in this extremity ? ” 

“Not for misdoing,” said the man; “ none can lay that to 
my name.” 

* Pride, sir, pride caused our trouble,” interposed the wife : 
“my husband asked his employer for his wages. Three 
weeks’ pay was due to him, and he asked his master to settle. 
He got his money, and was told to leave the homestead then 
and there. He has never been employed since.” 

* But his master must have had cause — heavy cause — of 
complaint against him?” 

“Yes, sir, this — that he wanted his wages and asked for 
em,” 
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“No other ?” 

« None:” cried the man eagerly ; ‘‘ but the master told 
me no labourer in his employ should dare to ask him for 
money: he would pay when he pleased, and not before.” 

* But though his farm-yard is closed against you, there are 
other land-occupiers in the parish ; apply to them.” 

*©T have: but they dare not employ me —no, not for a 
day. My master is steward to the squire, and the other 
farmers fear to cross him—say or do what he may. They are 
all only tenants at will.” 

« And this in England!” was my muttered soliloquy. 

«There are white slaves as well as black ones,” said the 
woman bitterly. 

“Can ye wonder, sir,” added the man, with kindling eye, 
“that with a cottage bare as this, and a master hard as yon, 
men should poach, and thieve, and rob, and burn? Who 
drives them to it? Eh? Who drives them?” 


And this in a parish where were to be found men of educa- 
tion, men of refinement, resident clergy, and Sunday and 
national schools. 

Whether these latter quite answered the expectations of the 
benevolent lady who superintended them, may fairly be a 
matter of doubt. 

One of the most advanced and hopeful scholars brought her 
one year a bill thus elaborately worded — 

“¢ The Rev. Miss Wright debtr. to Jane Stokes: 

“For one peck of dammee sins one shilling and seven- 
pence!” 

Remonstrated with on the score of her orthography, Jane 
amended her bill the following year, and after due thought 
phrased it — 

“To a peck of damsels one shilling and ninepence !” 

Again Jane Stokes was told to be “steady,” and to “call 
things by their right names ;” and, profiting by such admo- 
nitions, the autumn of the next year saw her document run 
thus — 

“ Miss Wright Dr. to Miss J. S. 

“A peck of demons two shillings.” 

Poor Jane! Her damsons were not amiss either as to size 
or flavour, strangely as she named them, A ripe scholar she 
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certainly was not ; though Miss Wright boasted much of her 
affectionate qualities. These, perhaps, were innate in the fa- 
mily ; for on the death of the old rector, Miss Wright’s 
father, thus ran the message brought by Jane from her brother, 
the village Vulcan, to the bereaved lady, and delivered with 
many tears and every gesture and demonstration of profound 
respect : 

“The Blacksmith’s love to the Reverend Miss Wright at 
the Rectory, and is quite agreeable to take all the old grates off 
her hands, if that will be any accommodation to her.’’ 

Here was a considerate serf! His portrait should be painted 
by Ross, and hung up in the National Gallery. 


CHAPTER XI. 


THE NEW MAGISTRATE. 


“* As benevolence is the most sociable of all virtues, so it is of the largest extent ; 
for there is not any man either so great or so little, but he is yet capable of giving 
and of receiving benefits.’ — SENECA. 3 


My brief holiday being expired, I resumed with cheerful- 
ness my prison duties. During my absence a new magis- 
trate had been added by a cold seal to the commission — Mr. 
Worledge. From this gentleman much was expected. He 
was active, earnest, clear-sighted, and thoroughly independent 
of party. His after-career fulfilled, to a signal extent, the 
hopes of those who had entrusted him with the administration 
of justice. His political bias none could discover. He held 
that aALn men, in office, are subject to influences, which out of 
place they would repudiate and disclaim ; that none can be 
safely trusted with power. ‘Iam the adherent,” said he, 
‘fof neither Sir Robert nor Lord John. My politics are peace 
and good order.” Some of his colleagues thought he shrank 
more than was advisable from the infliction of punishment. 
“Pooh! pooh!” was his answer: ‘We are to reconcile 
where we can, and to punish where we must. I have a favour- 
able view of my kind; and find many instances of generosity, 
kindness, and good faith among my fellows.” 
AA 
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Frequently when a petitioner for a summons has come be- 
fore him — desperately angry — and determined to visit with 
the full rigour of the law some unhappy delinquent — the 
offence being one of a petty and pardonable nature — Mr, 
Worledge has quietly remarked — 

“‘ Well, my man! you shall have a summons if you desire 
it ; but go — walk in my garden for twenty minutes — and 
then return to the subject.” In more instances than one the 
result has been — “ Well, sir, I'll try Tom, or Bob, or Jem 
(as the name might be) once more: I'll go home as I came. 
I'll take out no summons.” 

At other times a culprit has been brought before him in 
custody of the constable — heated and obstinate — smarting 
under the severity of some sentence which he avowed he 
wasn’t “desarving of : ”»—*‘ fully determined not to pay ’’ some 
fine, or not to comply with some magisterial order imposed 
upon him. Hodge, clenching his hawthorn stick — his voice 
and manner alike betokening defiance, bas vociferously de- 
clared — he “ wouldn’t submit ;” he would “ go to gaol first” 
— ‘that he would ”—and “stop there—and die there ;” he 
“didn’t care what became” of him — not he ; he “ wouldn’t 
pay — never — come what would of it.” 

“Very well! I understand you ;” was Mr. Worledge’s 
ready remark upon these occasions —‘“ you need not’ give 
yourself the trouble to repeat your determination. Now, if I 
enter at all into this matter I must adjudicate upon it; and 
the consequences will be serious. But before I do so— 
Constable, do you hear ? — take this young lad, and walk him 
twice round the shrubbery field ; — slowly — you understand 
me ? —slowly, and then let me see him again.” 

The issue — sufficiently often to justify the wisdom of the 
experiment — has been that Hodge, looking considerably cooler 
and quieter, and making his best bow on entering “ the pre- 
sence,” has said —“ Please, sir, I’ve thought better of it! I “ll 
pay the money ; and there’s an end on it.” 

To some of his colleagues Mr. Worledge’s tactics were 
marvellously unpalatable. His line of conduct was said to 
show “ weakness ;” ‘undue sympathy with the people ;” 
“ unnecessary and unbefitting condescension ;” and a ** craving 
appetite for popularity.” Mr. Worledge pursued his course 
unmoved. “Nothing” — said he in reply to some moving 
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representations from his brother magistrates — “ nothing shall 
deter me from using every lawful expedient I can muster to 
keep a man out of gaol. He is ruined ever afterwards ; — 
temper — habits — feelings — alike vitiated. It is the worst 
of schools, I’m persuaded.” 

His ideas, too, relative to the remedies for crime were 
abominably simple. He repudiated all theories ; would have 
shut up Miss Martineau among the incurables, and whistled 
when mention was made to him of the opinions and writings 
of Malthus. His prescription comprised one word — “ Em- 
pLoymEenT.” He maintained that an idle population was 
necessarily a vicious population, and vice versd. Of the 
labourers he spoke thus :—“ Set them to work. Work, in 
every village and hamlet in the kingdom, can be found them — 
work that will well repay the cost of labouwr—if landowners 
will but give themselves the trouble of seeking it out, and 
setting it a-going. Low wages are preferable to no bread. If 
you desire your farmsteads to be free from the visits of the 
midnight marauder, the burglar, and the incendiary, find the 
labourer work.”’ On the subject of emigration Mr. Worledge’s 
views were still more offensive. He denounced it unceasingly. 
He declared it to be opposed to scriptural precept, common 
humanity, and common sense. He had the audacity to de- 
clare that by emigration we got rid of the middle class, — that 
class which is invaluable to a nation, and particularly to a 
commereial nation. He asserted that it is the middle class 
which gives employment to the poor, which projects and 
carries out schemes involving speculation, outlay, and enter- 
prise. He maintained that the withdrawal of this class from 
our shores was an experiment which enriched other lands, but 
impoverished our own ; — left us burdened with this legacy 
—a starving refuse of population — their employers and the 
means of employing them being withdrawn. He therefore 
denounced the fluent Lord A , the philosophic Lord 
B——, and the classical Sir Thomas C——, as “ emigration 
mad,” 

There never was such a heretic on the score of commonly- 
received opinions, as the plain-spoken and imperturbable 
Mr. Worledge ! 

And yet, humane as he was, there was nothing mawkish in 
his tone of sentiment. He ridiculed those declamatory per- 
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sonages who are vehement and noisy touching the sufferings 
of prisoners ; and who would have gaols made comfortable. 
“Keep,” was his line of remark, ‘ every human being out of 
a gaol as long as you are able, Let it be in every case a 
‘dernier ressort.’ But, once there, let the party feel his po- 
sition, Gaols are places of punishment — not of relaxation 
or amusement: and, as places of punishment, let gloom, and 
restraint, and correction, and privation characterise them.” 
His sympathies might be, as was asserted of him, with the 
masses ; but he never forgot the dignity or independence of 
his office. He acted, he remembered well, judicially between 
man and man: and never, at the termination of any contro- 
versy or difference held before him, and decided by him, ap- 
pealed to either party for their approbation of his ruling. It 
is not always thus. Would it were ! 

But his religious creed was most open to remark; and, 
touching this, a curious trait is extant respecting him. The 
vicar of his parish was non-resident: and his place was sup- 
plied by a curate, the Rev. Yarcombe Spinks. 

Mr. Spinks had but one sermon for the whole fifty-two 
Sundays in the year. Festival or fast-day, it was all the same 
to him. He never preached but one sermon, and that, “on 
the iniquities of Popery.” There was, ‘tis true, a new head- 
piece and crupper. The text was changed, and the conclusion 
re-modelled. In other respects the dose was “ the same as 
before!” Mr, Worledge listened with exemplary attention to 
this same sermon for eleven consecutive Sundays. On the 
twelfth his patience failed him ; and he addressed a few words 
of expostulation to his minister. 

** Are not the pains you are at present taking, Mr. Spinks, 
superfluous? There is not a single Roman Catholic in the 
parish, nor within nine miles of us. I am a Protestant. My 
tenants are all Protestants. The congregation, to a man, is 
Protestant. Your flock mainly consists of poor, unlettered, 
labouring men, passing their lives in the threshing-floor, at 
the plough-tail, or beside the wheat-stack. Ploughing, sow- 
ing, harrowing, and reaping, make up the daily routine of 
their unambitious lives. What care they to know what false 
doctrines are embodied in the ‘creed of Pope Pius IV. ;’ or 
what erroneous views may be found in ‘Dr. Bonayentura’s 
Psalter of the Blessed Virgin Mary?’ Worthy Mr. Spinks, 
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do eschew controversy, and give us a plain and simple sermon 
on Christian practice.” vy 

So spoke Mr. Worledge ; but his pastor replied, 

“It is highly requisite that these poor people should know 
well the wickedness taught by Pope Pius IV., and perpetuated 
in his creed ; and also what an improper and idolatrous psal- 
ter St. Bonaventura’s psalter is. This truly reprehensible 
saint of 

** They will never be able to pronounce his name!” ejacu- 
lated Mr. Worledge with a sigh. 

“ Deserves every censure that can be cast upon him,” con- 
tinued Mr. Spinks ; “‘ and, for my own part, I shall never cease 
laying bare the iniquities of popery till it is rooted out of the 
land.” 

“* My reverend friend!” exclaimed the Justice, “listen to 
me for one brief moment. During six days of the week Iam 
compelled to hear and know much of strife, much of calumny, 
much of envy, much of unjust assertion, and reckless conclu- 
sion: on the Sabbath I wish—is it unreasonable ?—to be 
soothed by other and different topics. I desire to hear some- 
thing inculcating reverence and obedience towards my Maker 
—charity and compassion towards my fellow-creatures.” 

“ Think of the bloody massacre of St. Bartholomew !” cried 
Mr. Spinks, in sepulchral tones. 

*‘It was a rash and barbarous act,” remarked the Justice, 
“and no Roman Catholic that I ever met with defended it.” 

“Oh! but you’re mistaken. They do defend it, and ad- 
mire it, and applaud it. A medal is struck annually at Rome 
to commemorate the event.” 

“An act of very questionable prudence,” said Mr. Wor- 
ledge, quietly. “I gave the Pope’s Cardinal Secretary credit 
for better taste. But enough of this. Hearing so much that 
is exciting, and distressing, and discordant, during six days of 
the week,—on the seventh, pray, pray allow me to listen to 
tidings of rest and peace.” 

‘* No peace with Rome,” was Mr. Spinks’s solemn and in- 
exorable response. 

* * % # * * 

The Justice left his parish church, and assigned for so doing 
this extraordinary reason, that it gave him no pleasure to hear, 
every Sunday morning, that so many thousands of his fellow- 
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subjects were enveloped in a slough of error, superstition, and 
idolatry, which they would throw off only to wake in endless 
misery, 

Such was the new magistrate. 

“Once more amongst us, eh, Mr. Cleaver?” Thus his 
greeting ran on my return. ‘ Your holiday has been short. 
I hope you have made the most of it. Mr. Osterly, your sub- 
stitute, has been assiduous and very judicious. I have heard 
him repeatedly address the prisoners. His remarks were plain, 
simple, and short; no fanaticism and no flights of fancy in 
them ; but intelligible, full of charity and common sense.” 

“Too moderate, far too moderate,” interposed Mr. Watson 
Cumberstone from the opposite corner, with a very condemna- 
tory shake of the head ; “ they want fire; there’s no cayenne 
pepper in them !” 

“I’m a plain man,” observed the new magistrate, in his 
usual gentle tones, “‘ and detest all high seasoning, in divinity 
more especially.” 


CHAPTER XII. 


OLD SCRATCH. 


“People seldom improve when they have no other model but themselves to 
copy after.’’— GoLDsMITH. 


Ture addition of a new visiting magistrate to the list of those 
who “had the oversight” of us, was not the only change which 
had occurred in the prison during my absence. A new sur- 
geon had been appointed. He with whom I had co-operated 
for so many years, professed himself weary of the continual 
change of rules and regulations which were sent down by suc- 
cessive Home Secretaries for the governance of the medical 
officers in all gaols and houses of correction within the realm. 
He declared his memory unequal to the task of remembering 
the conflicting codes which different political chiefs promul- 
gated from the Home Office. What was right to-day became 
wrong to-morrow. He never knew whether praise or censure 
awaited him. No human being that he was acquainted with 
could steer a safe course amid such clashing and conflicting 
instructions. The “ pressure from without” was too strong 
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for him: he yielded to its influence, and retired. His suc- 
cessor was Dr. Todrigg, better known as “ Old Scratch.” This 
latter cognomen was bestowed upon him from the closing in- 
cident of his matrimonial life. The Doctor held that, where 
tempers do not completely accord, brief communications are 
judicious. Acting upon this idea, during a temporary absence 
from home, he desired that he might be plagued by no letters, 
but that the newspaper might be forwarded with undeviating 
regularity ; ‘‘a broad scratch on its cover,” he added, “would 
apprise him that Mrs. T. was well.” For eleven days the 
newspaper, duly scratched, reached him; on the twelfth and 
thirteenth days no scratch’ appeared. He wrote, angrily 
enough, to inquire why it was omitted. The reason was coolly 
given— “ Mrs. Todrigg was dead!” 

The deceased lady had peculiarities on her side. She was 
a widow, amply dowered, when the Doctor wooed her ; and it 
was whispered that his overtures met with a ready and gra- 
cious hearing mainly in consequence of “a slight’? which was 
offered the lady in the early days of her widowhood, and which 
her chafed spirit never surmounted. Mr. Daubuz, her first 
husband, had been gathered to his fathers about six weeks, 
and his wealthy relict, ponderous alike in purse and person, 
was stalking about in all the pomp and paraphernalia of com- 
fortable woe, when it occurred to her that black-edged visiting 
cards were proper for a person in her truly afflictive cireum- 
stances, and she betook herself to the counter of the principal 
bookseller of the little town in which she sojourned. The 
party was also a printer on a paltry scale, renowned for drink, 
and for the unfailing carelessness with which he conducted a 
declining business. 

The widow sat down hastily, and rested where she could, 
and as soon as she could, her corpulent person ; and the while 
talked and groaned, and alluded to the many virtues, excel- 
lences, and oddities of the late lamented Mr. Daubuz, — no 
oddity, by the way, appeared so totally indefensible to his sur- 
viving relatives as that of leaving to this uneducated woman 
_his entire property, — and ever and anon applied a cambric 
handkerchief to her eyes, and looked as desolate, sad, and sor- 
row-stricken as her plump figure, rosy cheeks, and round 
laughing eyes would allow. 

The purchase made, Mrs. Daubuz rose hastily from her 
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seat, as if overcome by the topic, and sought, “ with pon- 
derous step and slow,” her widowed home. As she proceeded 
onwards, she fancied those who overtook and passed her ap- 
peared extremely mirthful, and “had a very comical stare in 
their eye.” Ere long she distinctly caught the words, ‘ These 
very extensive premises to let. An early application is de- 
sirable.” 

“What can these be?” murmured the widow. “ Pre- 
mises? J know of none vacant in Boddlebury.” 

And the wondering lady paused, and scanned the street in- 
quisitively. No empty domicile met her eye, and once more 
she got under weigh. She had panted onwards a few yards, 
when she was once more brought up all standing by a burst of 
laughter from some parties behind her, and by the same per- 
plexing declaration about “extensive premises” and “ early 
application.” 

“I wish I was well out of this — that I do,” was the stout 
lady’s comment ; “ I’m always timersome when I walks abroad 
alone. And I’ve heard afore now that people have been 
hustled as they've trudged along in broad daylight. Mrs. 
Boby was in Birmingham, and she said a genteel cracks- 
man es 

“‘ Capital!” cried a voice behind her. That's an adver- 
tisement!— as good as Robins’s — shorter, but quite as 
pointed. Shall we stop her?” 

“* Robbers! I thought as much,” echoed the lady. “Oh! 
if I could but see one of the new police ! — and, gracious! to 
think of a twenty-pound note in my purse, and a matter of 
seventeen shillings in my left-hand pocket! Given to me !— 
I say, given to me, if I saves em now. But I shan’t! Well, 
if I ever walks abroad again alone —_.” 

““ Madam,” said the youngest of the two springalds, ac- 
costing her, and endeavouring to command a grave expression, 
“permit me to make you acquainted with a circumstance” — 

“ I’ve too many acquaintance as it is,” responded the lady, 
mending her pace with every energy she could command. 

“ But really, ma'am, this circumstance is so unusual, that 
your knowledge of it is id 

“ All’s one!” ejaculated the lady, keeping up her pace, 
under the full conviction that both herself and her purse were 
in imminent peril. “ Let me go on my ways of sorrow. 
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Lamentation and woe is before me. I haven't a farthing in 
the world —not a farthing —I mean to spare. And my 
mourning weeds should protect me. — Burn the fellow !” — 
this was an aside — “ one of Mrs. Boby’s cracksmen, I dare 
to say. Never saw a robber so genteely dressed in my life ! ” 

“ You will regret, madam, not listening to our —— ” 

“Shall I?” cried the delighted Mrs. Daubuz, as she 
hastily left the high road, and entered a small paddock. 
““ Now, villains,” — and she faced round on her assailants, — 
“ T’ve arrived at my own grounds; and, if you dares to 
mislest me, I'll send for Bowser, the parish constable, and 
have you both taken to the round house.” 

A peal of laughter was the response, — a second and a third 
reached the heated lady’s ears. 

“Them laughs as wins,” cried she exultingly. “I’m safe ! 
— puss, bank-note, silver, and all!” 

And in high good-humour the triumphant woman passed 
into her mansion. There her attendant toadee — wealthy 
widows are seldom without an animal of this description — 
came forward with a shriek. 

“Oh ! my blessed and lovely Mrs. Daubuz, where have you 
been, and what indignities have you suffered ?” 

“ Indignities ! I like that. No, my dear,—no indignities 
have fallen to my share. But I’ve defeated two of the swell- 
mob. They wanted to draw me—me! — into conversation, 
and then rob me. But I’ve not lived to bury two husbands 
for nothing. I’ve done ’em.” 

And Mrs. Daubuz uttered a most complacent chuckle at the 
recollection of her late triumph. 

“* Oh my dearest friend !” shrieked Miss Fitch, “ my gentle 
and ever-honoured Mrs. Daubuz, look here!” And the toadee 
pointed to an enormous placard pasted on the dress of her 
portly hostess, directing public attention to “ capacious pre- 
mises,” and suggesting the wisdom of an “ early application.” 

* Indeed!” cried the widow angrily. ‘And so I’ve been 
suffered to sit down on a posting-bill, larded with paste, and 
to carry it away with me, —ay, and to walk with it up and 
down the town for three quarters of an hour, — and none to 
undeceive me !” 

Miss Fitch sobbed. 

“ Savenges !” resumed the widow, “ worse nor savenges !” 
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—and she tore the placard to fragments — “ to permit me to 
stalk about in this fashion, to make myself a world’s wonder ! 
Well might the boobies I passed grin from ear to ear 1” 

«© Infamous !” ejaculated toadee. 

“ 1’ll leave the town,” continued the exasperated lady. 
« Tt has seen the last of my money: I abandon it. I'll seek 
another home.” 

She did so, and within six months found it under the roof 
of Dr. Todrigg. 

Unhappy lady! it seemed as if a bookseller’s shop was 
forbidden ground to her. Shortly after her nuptials with the 
doctor, it occurred to her that books were wanted in her new 
dwelling, and she betock herself to the head of a large firm in 
a neighbouring borough town. 

The principal partner, a somewhat formal and punctilious 
personage, was in the shop when she entered, and to him she 
addressed herself. 

«| want a libery. I can’t do without it. I must have one 
at once.” 

“ Certainly, madam, by all means. What line of reading 
do you prefer ?” 

«* How d’ ye mean ?” ; 

« Scientific ; religious ; or do you incline to works of fiction, 
poetry, or history ?” 

“ Oh, gammon! Don’t beat the bush in that fashion,” ob- 
served the lady. “ Say your say, and have done with it.” 

«| mean, madam,” observed the astonished bibliopole, “that, 
with regard to this intended purchase of books, you would be 
good enough to indicate the nature of their contents.” 

“ Burn their contents !” was the lady’s rejoinder ; “ I mind 
their outsides. Give me books with good, gay, handsome 
kivers.” 

# * * * * 

It never struck the ill-starred Dr. Todrigg that his lady, 
having all her property under her own control, and ‘the power 
of willing it as she pleased, might perchance exercise the 
authority vested in her somewhat strangely and capriciously. 
It may be she was difficult to please, —it may be he was de- 
ficient in attention ; at all events, the coolness with which he 
curtailed their correspondence rankled in her recollection. An 
hour or two before her strange career closed, she called for 
her will. 
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“Thad left,” said she, “to the Doctor a thumping legacy ; 
but, as he has scrimped our correspondence to a scratch, I ‘ll 
try the effect of one here.” 

So saying, she deliberately erased the bequest from the 
document. 

** A scratch to some purpose!” was her comment, as she 
returned the paper to its hiding-place. It was a melancholy 
scratch for the Doctor ; for it consigned him for life to the 
post of feeling the pulse and patching up the constitution of 
convicted felons. ; 

The biow was unexpected, and caused him life-long vex- 
ation. More than this, it engendered a very indifferent opinion 
of the sex, which he never cared to conceal. He might have 
been a wealthy widower : —as it was — Poor Oxp Scrarca ! 


CHAPTER XIII. 


THE LADY THIEF, 


“Whence comes it to pass that we have so much patience with those who are 
maimed in body, and so little with those who are defective in mind ?”? — Pascau. 


Amone the ocracies there is one to which singular and un- 
deviating homage is paid in Britain — the Plutocracy. It 
attracts all; ensnares many ; blinds not a few; and is even 
potent upon occasion to defeat the ends of justice. An instance 
occurs to my recollection. 

The Bayldons, a wealthy family, lived within a stone’s- 
throw of the Gaol. The old people were a cheerful, open- 
handed, hospitable couple ; the juniors in the household — 
there were no sons— clever, intelligent, sharpwitted girls. 
They sang ; they danced ; they sketched from nature ; rode 
well ; were fair billiard-players ; thoroughly free from affecta- 
tion, and always cheerful and amusing. The voice of the mul- 
titude was heard and prevailed. ‘The Bayldons were pro- 
nounced ‘*an acquisition to the neighbourhood.” 

Now, where there is music, and money, and a good cook, 
and a fair cellar, there the idle, and the listless, and the light- 
hearted, and the adventurous will congregate ; and of good 
Mr. Bayldon, who delighted to see a table thickly covered with 
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viands, and duly furnished with guests, care was taken that 
he should rarely complain of solitude. 

His hospitality, though it defied imitation, demanded and 
received from various quarters a return; and the daughters 
of his house — the old gentleman himself rarely stirred abroad 
—were cordially welcomed among the county families. After 
a while, that fertile topic of female lamentation, the degene- 
racy of household servants, became alarmingly rife in the 
district ; and a general outcry was raised touching the in- 
creasing dishonesty of domestics “even in the best-regulated 
families.’ Knick-knacks and bijouterie vanished almost before 
the eyes of the owners. Old coins again became current, and 
disappeared most vexatiously from their resting-place on the 
high and antique chimney-piece. A gold snuff-box, elabo- 
rately chased, strayed most unaccountably from the cabinet of 
its distracted owner: and, last of all, a small silver snuffer-tray, 
which had belonged to Queen Anne, and which was regarded 
as an heir-loom by the courtly family which treasured it, was 
pronounced to be missing. 

The extent to which these untoward incidents unsettled the 
various families in which they occurred was amusing. Butler 
after butler was removed, and housemaid after housemaid, and 
still doubts existed whether grievous wrong in these sudden 
dismissals had not been inflicted ; since no trace of the missing 
property could be found, and suspicion was all the aggrieved 
parties had to rest upon. 

In the meanwhile, one or more of the ejected menials, 
smarting under the imputation of dishonesty, consulted ‘‘a 
cunning woman” in the neighbourhood; and this cunning 
woman, more perplexing than any mystic oracle of old, gave 
out this ambiguous response : — 

“ Neither coin, gem, nor trinket is lost or mislaid. All have 
been taken knowingly and wilfully ; but not for want. Others 
rob besides servants; and the real thief has never yet been 
suspected.” 

I heard all this gossip, and was grieved at it. 

Homeward as 1 trudged from Gaol one wintry morning, 
one of the wealthiest of the neighbouring tradesmen rode up 
and begged I would allow him to have ten minutes’ conversa- 
tion with me,— he wished to take my opinion on a matter 
in which I could greatly assist him. 
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“Was I likely to be disengaged in half an hour ?” 

“Yes: and would see him.” 

He came, and told me, after much circumlocution and many 
entreaties for unbroken secrecy while the lady lived, that. he 
had long suspected a party connected with one of the prin- 
cipal families in the neighbourhood of carrying away from his 
counter more than she paid for ; that lace, gloves, ribbon, had 
been missed after her visits ; that he had in consequence made 
a point of serving her himself; and had that very morning 
detected her marvellous sleight-of-hand. He added, that on 
this occasion he was no loser; for he had followed her to her 
father’s house, insisted on a private interview, and, after many 
tears and protestations, had regained possession of the stolen 
property. Thinking that I must, from my position, hear and 
know much of such transactions, he came to me for ‘‘a word 
of friendly counsel.” What was my opinion? would I give 
it him? Was it right, because a Jady-thief, that Miss Bayldon 
should escape? Was there not, in his circumstances, a posi- 
tive duty to be performed to the community? Should he 
allow his respect for the family generally, and his pity for the 
aged parents specially, to deter him from exposing the daugh- 
ter? Would I advise him? My reply was tantamount to 
this — that I thought his solicitor the proper party to advise 
him ; but that as he had asked my opinion, and seemed to at~ 
tach importance to it, it should not be withheld. It was this, 
— that he was bound in justice to others to take care that the 
career of such a dishonest person was checked. He assented 
by gesturés to this conclusion ; and added, such was his own 
conviction, and he should act upon it forthwith. 

He thanked me and left me. 

A week, a fortnight, a month elapsed, and no syllable reached 
my ear injurious to the fame of Miss Bayldon, or perilous to 
her personal liberty. She rode, drove, danced, and sang as 
usual. Business then took me into the neighbouring market- 
town, and there I encountered the draper. He coloured and 
looked foolish when he saw me. I passed on. He was the 
best judge, methought, of his own position. My opinion had 
been sought ; was frankly given ; and the tale on which it was 
founded had never by me been repeated. What concern of. 
mine was his ulterior proceedings? I might have, and had, 
my own private opinion on his decision of character: au reste, 
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I coldly returned his salutation, mentally taking a final leave 
of him and his “determinations.” Alas! it was not his will 
that I should thus escape him ; he accosted me with sickening 
servility, and entered forthwith upon a series of explanations 
and apologies. It was in vain I reminded him that he was 
not accountable to me for any change of purpose ; that I had 
no right or intention to catechise him ; that he was a free 
agent ; that he had, doubtless, rules for his own governance 
with which it became not a stranger to intermeddle ; and that 
I had nearly forgotten the whole transaction. 

“Yes; but,” continued he, perseveringly, “ you must have 
condemned my conduct as strangely wanting in resolution and 
firmness ?” 

I made no reply. 

«‘T had nothing to gain from exposure,” was the strange 
assertion with which he renewed the conversation, “ but much 
to lose. All the members of her family were customers, — in- 
different as to price — prompt in their mode of payment. A 
connexion is not lightly to be sacrificed, Mr. Cleaver ; it is 
too valuable to a man in business, far too valuable. More- 
over, I had an interview with her father, — her grey-headed, 
exemplary, venerable father. His grief moved me — it was 
truly touching! Why should I agonize and degrade an entire 
family? Malignant and revengeful !— quite unchristian, and 
not to be thought of! Certain explanations were given, and 
certain inducements held out; and my lips are sealed, Mr, 
Cleaver, wholly and irrevocably sealed. JZ was no loser; but 
others were. What a turn-out her drawers afforded! A re- 
pository — nothing less! Might have started in business on 
ber own account! Something of all sorts, and rare articles 
many of them. But my motto is silence. I hold the Christian’s 
creed — forget and forgive.” 

“ True; but you transported, eight months ago, that poor 
unhappy girl who stole fifty shillings’ worth of eatables from 
your premises, and from want — from positive and undeniable 
want.” . 

“To be sure I did! A low, wretched creature! What 
business had she to steal? A parish apprentice, brought up 
in the workhouse, — how dared she appropriate what wasn’t 
her own! Who can compassionate beings of that stamp ?’’. 

«J understand you clearly, I see for whom you have 
sympathy.” 
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*T look at my connexion, sir, Endure anything, submit 
to anything, be blind to anything, before you sacrifice your 
connexion.” 

« And your conscience,” I added, turned on my heel, and 
left him. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


THE JEW WITH REFERENCE TO SOCIETY. 


*T wouldn’t swap ideas with any man, I make my own opinions, as T used to 
do my own clocks; and I find they are truer than other men’s. The Turks are 
so cussed heavy, they have people to dance for ’em; the English are wus, for 
they hire people to think for ’em.”— Sam Slick ; or, The Attaché. 


In looking back upon the past, it has occurred to me how 
rarely a Jew has come under my professional surveillance, — 
a result which, to my mind, is the more remarkable, from the 
degraded position which he occupies in society. In this 
country there seems to be amongst them no middle class. The 
very rich and the very poor, the latter largely preponderating, 
make up the community. To the privations endured by the 
lower orders among the Jews, to the abject penury to which 
many of them are reduced, those only who have studied the 
habits and sufferings of the “ fallen people” can do full justice. 
But still, we never find the Jew in the ranks of the factious 
and disaffected, a ‘* mover of sedition,” or desirous to overthow 
the constitution of the country under the protection of whose 
laws he lives. The race to which he belongs is essentially 
peaceful ; and the Jew, alien and outcast though he be, is, in 
the land where he sojourns, a quiet and submissive citizen. 
Futhermore, in scrutinising the annals of crime, we shall at 
rare intervals find a Jew charged with any atrocious offence. 
Deeds of violence and blood seem abhorrent to his nature. 
Their misdemeanors chiefly refer to that predilection cherished 
more or less cordially by every member of the community,—a 
predilection for “‘ spoiling the Egyptians.” The only Jewish 
transgressor I recollect to have come under my official cogni- 
sance was a little fatherless boy, charged with uttering base 
money, knowing it to be counterfeit. The accusation excited 
no common interest in the synagogue ; for the youth was well 
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descended, and the blood of those who had been famed in 
Jewish story flowed in his veins. His mother felt his peril 
keenly ; and the untiring earnestness with which, week after 
week, she struggled to collect the means necessary for his de- 
fence, and arranged the evidence which told in his favour, did 
honour to her sense of duty. In her first object she was aided 
by the wealthy Jews, and, unless memory is strangely treache- 
rous, by the Baroness Lionel de Rothschild. How faulty and 
defective soever the Hebrew’s creed may be, — and, alas ! in 
one point it is woefully so, — the duty of almsgiving is not 
forgotten. In no community do the wealthier members more 
readily recognise the wants of the poorer, or afford them more 
generous and instant relief, than in the Jewish. his is a 
noble feature in the Hebrew brotherhood. In this particular 
instance, however, the sympathy of the opulent Israelite had 
well-nigh proved abortive, through the villany of the attorney 
intrusted with the defence. Misled by injudicious advice, or 
induced by the expectation of procuring cheap counsel, the 
Jewish mother sought the guidance of some fourth-rate prac- 
titioner in that profession which holds out so many temp- 
tations to an unprincipled man. Lawyer Oxborrow — the 
latter name I give him — had in some one transaction of his 
life been overreached by an Israelite ; and, with a spirit in- 
capable of forgiveness, cherished a secret and enduring spite 
against the whole race. ‘The danger of young Lousada was 
delightful. He ‘hoped most devoutly” —so he was over- 
heard to express himself — ‘‘ that the Jewish imp would be 
transported. Had his offence been capital, he should have 
been better pleased. However, the hulks, if not banishment, 
were before him.” 

So befriended, it was no matter of marvel that, on the day 
fixed for trial, the mother had the agony of finding that the 
brief for the defence had been but that morning delivered to 
counsel ; that two witnesses only, and those the most unimpor- 
tant, had been subpoenaed ; that it was not intended to call any 
as to character ; in fact, that her child was viewed and treated 
as guilty by him whose office and duty it was to prove him 
innocent ;-—— in a word, that Eli Lousada was marked out for 
punishment and infamy. 

But Esther Lousada was not a woman whose spirit quailed 
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before approaching difficulties, or whose love for her offspring 
official dignity could awe into inaction. When her son’s case 
came under the cognizance of the judge, Esther rose in court, 
and beseeching in tones too earnest to be silenced, his Lordship’s 
attention for a brief moment, exposed clearly and cleverly 
enough the gross negligence of the attorney she had employed, 
and pointed out the calamitous consequences which might 
thence accrue to her son. The judge listened at first coldly 
and distrustfully. He had, apparently, a strong suspicion that, 
in the statement then submitted to him, there was a consider- 
able mixture of bam. This impression gradually gave way 
beneath the frank and pertinent answers which the mother re- 
turned to his searching questions. From that moment his 
Lordship became, in the most availing sense, counsel for the 
prisoner. The truth was elicited, after considerable difficulty, 
and various elaborate attempts at mystification. But he un- 
dertook a somewhat difficult task who essayed to bamboozle 
Judge Littledale. Eli Lousada was acquitted, to the satisfac- 
tion of a crowded court. His escape from transportation was 
hairbreadth ; and for much of his peril he.was indebted to his 
own folly. His history seemed to run thus. He was necessi- 
tous, and he was ignorant, and became, unwittingly, the tool 
of some infamous and most unscrupulous parties, who had all 
but effected his ruin. His acquittal pronounced, the judge 
cautioned him strongly as to his future associates and course 
of life; and then dexterously alluding to the recreant at- 
torney, commented on that worthy’s conduct in terms which, 
had one lingering spark of proper feeling remained, must have 
shamed him into seclusion for the remainder of his days. One 
result was remarkable: from that hour his practice rapidly de- 
clined ; and, despite of acknowledged talents, considerable legal 
acuteness, and an unrivalled professional memory, he died in 
indigence and obscurity. The multitude declared that the 
truth and severity of Judge Littledale’s rebuke had settled him. 
There were those who thought otherwise. An opinion was 
cherished by a few, myself among the number, that the lawyer’s 
scheme to ruin an innocent party, and that party a Jew, had 
been overruled by a resistless InruuENce to his own destruction. 
The conviction may be absurd, or it may be just; it may be 
that of a bigot, a fanatic, or a visionary ; it is, however, sin- 
cerely entertained, and based on attentive observation. Cower 
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as the Jew may under the just displeasure of Heaven, — bear 
about with him as he may the marks of that displeasure,— 
without country, altar, army, king,— still he boasts an Invisible 
Protector,— still does he belong to the once-favoured and fondly 
cherished race ; and to him, amid all his degradation, an exile 
and a wanderer, does that unqualified assurance of protection 
still apply, —‘‘ Cursed is he that curseth thee, and blessed is he 
that blesseth thee.” 

Isolated, however, as he is, there are times and seasons when 
he fancies he has a duty to perform to society ; and the readi- 
ness with which he dovetails the discharge of this duty into 
some project for his own immediate profit, affords matter for 
curious observation. A-propos of this, there are some yet 
living who will instance Mr. Lamech Lazarus, and the “ cele- 
brated ” Dr. Baillie. 

Lamech was a sojourner, towards the close of the late war, 
in one of the alleys leading to the Barbican at Plymouth. His 
calling it would be rather difficult to define with precision. 
He had various avocations —all more or less profitable ; but 
he styled himself a Navy Prize Agent. 

Many a Jack Tar had ample, cause for remembering his 
adroitness in figuring. He fattened upon extortion: and 
wrung his wealth from the sinews of those brave but thought- 
less fellows — prodigal of life and limb in their country’s 
cause — whose shore follies are their ruin. The enemies 
“ Jack” has to dread he meets on terra firma — not on the 
ocean. Why does not England, who owes so deep a debt to 
her marine, save the careless sailor from the fangs of the Jewish 
slopseller—the Jewish crimp— and the Jewish usurer? Mr. 
Lazarus was all three; and, unless report belied him, a smuggler 
to boot. But his business was carried on upon a grand scale, 
and with an appearance of candour and good faith which were 
worth cent. percent. tohim. To his varied monetary successes 
there was one drawback — declining health: and, availing 
himself of an interview on other matters, he contrived to seek 
and obtain the opinion of Mr. Delunty, the well-known surgeon 
to the Naval Hospital, Stonehouse. 

This off-hand functionary was a clever man, who had studied 
his profession thoroughly ; was famed for the precision with 
which he discriminated between conflicting symptoms, and the 
soundness of his conclusions as to the seat of a disorder. He 
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told the Jew at once that his case was critical ; that he must 
abjure spirits ; submit to an active course of medical treatment ; 
and abide by a strict regimen in point of diet. All this to Mr. 
Lazarus was truly unpalatable. He was somewhat of a bon 
vivant. He “ couldn't exist without grog.” He “never re- 
lished simple food.” As for “slops—that is to say, cook’s 
slops,” he “ abhorred them.” 

“Order your coffin!” was Mr, Delunty’s blunt rejoinder. 

The Jew made a wry face. He did not supply coffins. 
They were not among his stores. On shipboard they were 
not required. He did not-“house” them, Moreover, the 
word itself called up anytning but agreeable associations. It 
implied a separation from his discounts, and his prize lists, and 
his time bargains, and his interest table, his savoury meats, 
and his brandy-bottle. 

“You've settled your affairs of course ? ” continued his ad- 
viser, coolly.“ I ask the question simply because, from present 

appearances, I don’t think you’ve many weeks to live.” 

The Jew moved uneasily in his chair. His den in. the 
Barbican was dear to him. Loth would he be to part with it. 
Moreover, there were half a dozen dead seamen whose pay and 
_ prize money he was on the point of nabbing. His account 
was heavy with more than one ship’s company. War was at 
its height, and the end apparently distant. These consider- 
ations moved him. He blurted out in a truly dolorous 
tone — 

“T yield, Doctor, I yield; I will abide by a strict regimen, 
and renounce grog, 

“And submit forthwith to a course of medical treatment ? ” 

“No! no!” cried the Jew piteously ; “I said not that. 
Medical treatment! That will cost money — much money — 
ready money ; medical treatment is expensive, is it not? ” 

“And rightly,” returned Delunty ; “doctors must live. 
Would you have them starve, Extortioner, while saving cha- 
racters like yourself from Gruenna >” 

** Don’t use such fearful words,”, said Lazarus, in accents of 
unfeigned alarm ; “ speak mildly to me, for I require comfort 
and consolation. And oh! be generous, Worthy Mr. De- 
lunty —” here his voice assumed the tone of the most whining 
entreaty — “ are there not a few drugs you could give me — 
give me — as proper for my case ? ” 
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« And are you such an adept in villany, Lamech Lazarus,” 
said the other, sternly regarding him, “ as to imagine any en- 
treaties of yours could induce me to connive at theft? Every 
drug in this place belongs to the Crown, Nothing is mine. 
Nor have I the right of using the minutest portion of any 
medical preparation under my charge, for any parties other 
than those within the hospital. Am I now to turn dishonest, 
and for you? Lazarus, I never thought you over virtuous ; 
but you’ve more of the devil’s cunning and craft about you 
than I imagined any living man in a cold region was allowed 
to possess — and all his impudence. Begone, Sir!” 

“© Worthy doctor, hear me — one word — but one word —” 

“No! I’ve heard far too many from you this morning for 
your own honour and credit. Go! you have my verbal direc~ 
tions, and can abide by them. Go!” 

‘One word, Sir, if you please.” 

“No! go and repent ; —and, I say, be quick about it ; for 
you're likely to join your forefathers in a jiffy.” 

«A ripe and well matured rascal that!” soliloquised the 
doctor as the Jew shuffled down the steps, and turned the 
corner towards Union Street. ‘ If Commissioner Creyke had 
heard Lamech’s proposal, a precious wigging I should 
have got from him! And yet his lady thinks well of the 
Jews, and subscribes to a society for converting them! I 
wish they’d convert old Lazarus! They should have my 
annual guinea to a certainty. 


CHAPTER XV. 
THE COURT PHYSICIAN. 


“To raise a fortune, and especially a great fortune, a man must have a kind of 
wit; but it is neither the good nor the fine, the great nor the sublime, the strong 
nor the delicate. Iam ata loss to explain which it is: but they who have ex- 


perienced it may probably help me out.” — BRUYERE, 


Mr. Lazarus, in the meantime, felt ill at ease as he pondered 
over the interview just concluded. It was clear Mr. Delunty 
thought unfayourably of his case : and it was equally clear he 
should not get bis medicines gratis. As for a Plymouth 
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medical attendant, the expense of such an appendage “ would 
ruin him.” In an unsettled and melancholy mood he took up 
to divert his thoughts a London paper. An advertisement 
caught his eye, stating that the celebrated Dr. M. Baillie saw 
patients every day at No. 2. Great George Street, Montagu 
Square, from nine o’clock till twelve ; that he had been in- 
variably successful in dyspeptic cases; and that his fee was 
only half a guinea. The name struck the Jew forcibly. It 
was, he well recollected, that of the distinguished man to whose 
care the life of the sovereign was entrusted; and who was 
from time to time in attendance on the various members of the 
royal family. Who so qualified to give an opinion on his case ? 
And then — the last, but by no means the least, attractive 
feature in the affair—the moderate fee! Without giving 
himself further time for reflection, Mr. Lazarus hastened up 
to London, and on the very morning of his arrival proceeded 
to No. 2. Great George Street. The house was small, but 
respectable in appearance. He was received by a male attend- 
ant, who demanded his name, and then with considerable form 
ushered him into a waiting-room, where several feeble and 
ghastly-looking beings were seated impatiently expecting their 
turn of audience. Lamech’s name was called at last. He 
was shown up stairs, and introduced into the presence of an 
elderly and grave-looking personage, who spoke with a broad 
Scotch accent, and assured his patient he would attend to him 
— but that he was much pressed for time, and had only a few 
seconds to spare. Lamech commenced his catalogue of symp- 
toms ; the doctor listened only to a few ; and then telling him 
that his case was serious ; that it was a fortunate circumstance 
he (Mr. Lazarus) had fallen into his (Dr. Baillie’s) hands ; 
that had any further delay taken place he would not have an- 
swered for the result ; that he happily had a medicine by him 
which would precisely meet the peculiar symptons of Mr. 
Lazarus’ complaint, consigned the submissive Jew to the cus- 
tody of his private secretary, who, he remarked, “ would re- 
ceive the fee, and hand over to him his medicine.” The 
doctor then bowed himself off with the cursory observation 
that he must ‘hasten to his appointment with the Duke of 
Devonshire, and then proceed onwards to Kew Palace to pre- 
seribe for the Princess Augusta.” The Jew, with exemplary 
patience, waited further orders for three-quarters of an hour, 
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when the private secretary appeared bearing three very small 
packages, which he presented with great courtesy to Lamech, 
requested his close attention to the directions written on the 
labels, and hinted he was Dr. Baillie’s debtor for two pounds 
twelve and sixpence. 

Mr. Lazarus jumped upon his legs and roared at the top of 
his voice that the advertisement stated the fee to be neither 
more nor less than a half-guinea. The secretary bowed, 
pointed expressively to the three little mysterious packages, 
and deigned only to repeat, — 

“Two pounds twelve and sixpence ! ” 

“ T’ll never pay it!” cried the Jew frantically — “ never! 
nothing shall make me.” 

This determination, so unequivocally expressed, brought 
other parties into the consulting-room. The dispenser, a 
stout, burly, pugilistic-looking personage ran in, followed by 
James the door-porter, both eager to maintain their absent 
master’s rights. 

“* Most ungentlemanly conduct!” said one. 

“* We are accustomed to no such scenes in this house !” 
eried another. 

** Such attention as Dr. Baillie has given to the case!” ob- 
served the dispenser ; ‘and then to raise a squabble about the 
fee!” 

And thus the changes were rung in Lamech’s ears, “ In- 
gratitude !” — “ Nigeardliness |” — “ Premature death ! ’” — 
** Heaven’s first blessing — health ! ”— “ Dr. Baillie’s skill!’ 
— “ Her Majesty Queen Charlotte!” In a word, the secre- 
tary, dispenser, and footman carried their point. The Jew 
was bullied out of his money, 

As soon as he reached the street, somewhat out of breath 
and uncommonly chagrined, he began to suspect that he had 
been hoaxed ; and this suspicion deepened into certainty, when 
on his reaching a first-rate chemist, to whom he was personally 
known, in Piccadilly, he asked if he could put him in the way 
of seeing Dr. Matthew Baillie. 

“ The great Dr. Baillie you mean?” The Jew nodded. 
** The Court physician?” another gesture of assent. ‘ He 
is attending some foreigner of distinction at Escudier’s Hotel : 
and generally visits him about four o’clock. If time is not an 
object to you, and you can wait till that hour, you will be sure 
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to see him. He generally leaves his carriage at the top of 
Dover Street, and walks to the hotel opposite. I will point 
him out to you ; as to his appearance you will be disappointed : 
there is nothing striking in his person, gait, or manner.” 

*“ I have my reasons for wishing to see him, if only for five 
seconds,” was Lamech’s ready reply. He ground his teeth 
for vexation while he made it. 

The hour drew on, was completed, passed away without 
bringing before the Jew’s aching eyes the distinguished Médecin 
whom they sought. At length a dark-green chariot, hand- 
somely appointed, rattled up. The chemist glanced towards 
it, and was satisfied. 

* Follow me!” cried he to the worn-out Lazarus, “ and 
quickly, The steps at Escudier’s will enable us to command 
a view of both the inmates of that carriage: press on, for 
doctors drive rapidly.” 

Panting, and heated alike from vexation and overspeed, the 
Jew mounted the steps of the hotel but slowly, yet in time to 
gain a thorough survey of both gentlemen, who, having 
alighted from their carriage, passed with dignified and de- 
liberate step through the door which led to more than one suite 
of private apartments connected with the building. The first 
was in person tall and thin, with a countenance bearing slight 
impress of mind, but extreme suavity. He replied to some ob- 
servation of his companion, as they ascended the steps to- 
gether ; and his air, his smile, his bow, one and all gave you 
the idea of a person whose demeanour, uniformly, was charac- 
terized by the most polished urbanity. 

“Ho! ho!” cried the chemist, whose knowledge of all 
matters appertaining to the medical world seemed intuitive — 
“a consultation, eh? The peril, then, is imminent. Humph ! 
and here comes our sedative friend from Spring-Gardens. 
That is Dr. Maton, the Queen’s physician. Now stare your 
best : this to the left is the cautious, grave and money-making 
Scotchman,” continued he, as Dr. Baillie slowly moved on his 
way. He was denouncing some party’s want of punctuality, 
which had deranged all his appointments for the morning. 
He spoke with a strong Scotch accent —marvellously strong, 
when there is taken into account the period which had elapsed 
since he quitted Scotland, and the circle of society in which he 
moved, — “ I keep no mon waiting: time is siller.” 
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‘** That Dr. Baillie !”’ cried Lazarus, as the grave, thought- 
ful, douce-looking man “ went his ways.” 

“‘ The great medical authority in this country,” responded 
the other. 

“ Dr. Matthew Baillie, I mean,” persisted the Jew, pet- 
tishly ; “‘the King’s physician; the leader among the fa- 
culty?” 

“* There he ambles,” was the chemist’s cool rejoinder. 

* Duped —grossly duped ! ” groaned the Jew: and then he 
relieved his over-burdened spirit by detailing to his knowing 
acquaintance his adventure of the morning. Peals of laughter 
succeeded the avowal. His companion enjoyed his discomfiture. 

“* Rare fun!” exclaimed he, during one of the intervals of 
his mirth. “What! dupe you, Mr. Lazarus? Mystify the 
most knowing head in Plymouth! Capital! The rarity of 
being cheated must make this occurrence doubly agreeable to 
you. And so the sham Simon Pure prescribed for you? And 
valued his opinion on your case at no less than two pounds 
twelve and sixpence! We Londoners imagined that the 
George Street bubble had burst long since. Months ago the 
whole affair was blown upon. But that you should swell the 
list of victims is comical. Ha! ha! ha! Two pounds twelve 
and sixpence ! why you'll never survive the loss ? ” 

“I’m not quite clear that it is a loss,” said Lamech sullenly. 
The banter of his chemical friend had irritated him, and he 
slunk moodily away, but not to rest. A thousand schemes 
presented themselves as he tosesd on his uneasy pillow. | One 
he selected as unexceptionable and safe ; and having resolved 
on his line of revenge, dozed uneasily till daybreak. At an 
early hour the Jew was stirring ; and before eight had taken 
up his post of observation in Great George Street. About 
nine some dismal, parti-coloured, bilious beings might be seen 
crawling up the steps of No. 2. That they required medical 
aid none could scan their variegated visage and gainsay ; that 
this aid should be afforded by the pseudo Dr. Baillie, Lazarus 
was bent on preventing. Deeming an introduction wholly 
superfluous, he boldly accosted each invalid as he or she paused 
at the door of No. 2.: explained the farce going on within ; 
dwelt on the extortion practised; related how he had been 
subsidized, for a single interview, to the tune of two pounds 
twelve and sixpence—a bitter and ever recurring topic !— 
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warned each party of the folly of believing that he or she was 
about to cousult the celebrated and skilful Dr. Baillie, physi- 
cian to George the Third; repeated loudly and positively that 
the whole affair was a mockery—a cheat,—an imposture ; 
and that the man who assumed the deservedly eminent name 
of Baillie was neither more nor less than some shameless 
empiric. 

With many these representations were successful ; but not 
with all. Some there were whose bitter prejudices against his 
race indisposed them to listen, for a moment, to any statement 
from Lamech’s lips ; others, who took exception at the gesti- 
culations, earnestness, and asseverations of the enraged Israelite ; 
not a few who had a predilection for being duped —a decided 
vocation and call that way ;—all these pressed on, and were 
admitted. But nearly a dozen did Lamech deter from en- 
tering. Their suspicions were roused: they eyed the door- 
plate doubtfully: scanned with dissatisfied air the mean exterior 
of the dwelling ; and after a pause decided on “ deferring their 
visit till they had made further inquiry.” 

Meanwhile the Jew’s proceedings had excited evident un- 
easiness and alarm within. Doors were slammed: windows 
rattled: eyes were seen peering over the blinds, and looking with 
a very anxious expression into the street. The garrison of No. 2. 
was manifestly ill at ease, and either meditating or expecting 
some hostile demonstration. 

The former was decided on; for about eleven the scarecrow 
porter came out, and, affecting great nonchalance of manner, 
ordered Lamech “ about his business.” 

“What would you have? I am about my business, and 
hotly engaged in it—the exposure of the humbug that’s going 
on within.” 

“A Bow-street runner is sent for,” continued the janitor. 

** Good !” was Lamech’s comment. 

“You will be in custody in a few minutes, and the magis- 
trate will deal with you according to your desarvings.” 

This last threat—as the porter delivered it — came out with 
a very dolorous quaver. The idea of Bow Street did not seem 
associated in the speaker’s own mind with the most agreeable 
recollections. Lamech it roused instantly. 

“Take me,” cried he, “to Bow Street, by all means; I 
desire no better errand. Give me but an opportunity of facing 
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a magistrate, he shall soon be put up to your roguery. Come ! 
we lose time. The office will be closed. Lead the way. 
Where’s the runner ? ” 

The perplexed menial was cudgelling his brains for a re- 
joinder, when the door opened for the exit of a tall, thin, very 
erect, middle-aged lady. She was a faithful type of an ex- 
governess of “ undeniable qualifications and unblemished cha- 
racter,” who had “ conducted herself with uniform propriety,” 
and had retired from active duties upon a satisfactory life- 
annuity. She held, with firm grasp, a large bottle-green 
umbrella, on the brass handle of which was engraven in con- 
spicuous characters Miss Knrpr, and in much smaller letters 
below, to be returned, —a remark which, considering the mate- 
rial, size and cut of the said umbrella—the length of service 
it had evidently seen—the honourable scars in the shape of 
divers rents, duly patched, which it bore, did seem a somewhat 
superfluous injunction. He must have cherished, to an 
alarming degree, “a felonious intent” who would hesitate 
about “returning” Miss Knipe’s umbrella! Its owner, in 
departing, glanced at the house with a rueful and suspicious 
air. Lazarus noted it with delight. He had warned the lady 
on her arrival; but, with dignified gesture, she waved him 
from her presence, and passed on with the air of a princess. 
As she descended, the Jew made her a low bow — another still 
more deferential—a third; but his civilities failed—not a 
syllable in the shape of comment escaped her. Was it likely ? 
Could a maiden lady of considerable experience be justified by 
any circumstances in addressing a bystander? But as she 
slowly walked away the Jew’s heart was cheered by hearing 
the murmured soliloquy ;—‘‘ Duped, I fear! Most confused 
interview! No two statements coincided! Can account for 
it only on one supposition, And yet that a Physician to the 
Royal Family should be ‘muddy’ before midday seems rather 
staggering!” And, supporting herself by her umbrella, Miss 
Knipe sailed away. 

Meanwhile the Jew kept diligent watch and ward. Till the 
hour for seeing patients had long passed, and the last victim, 
duly plundered, had left Dr. Baillie’s presence, did Mr. Lazarus 
parade before No. 2. At length the dispenser gently unclosed 
the door, and, beckoning to his peripatetic tormentor, invited 
him to enter. 
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“No!” cried the wary Israelite; “I’ve been there once 
too often.” 

“Our intentions are purely amicable,” insinuated the dis- 
penser. 

“So you said when you fieeced me out of two pounds 
twelve and sixpence,” was the reply. 

“We have matters of personal interest to submit to you.” 

“Oh! that alters the appearance of affairs somewhat,” re- 
marked the Jew, softening. 

“We have that to propose which we are sure will be agree- 
able to you.” 

“ Name it ; now, and here.” 

“In one word, then, why should we be enemies? What 
may you want?” 

“ My own!” roared the Jew. “ Am I to be robbed whole- 
sale without making a single wry face at the operation? Hand 
over my two pounds twelve shillings and sixpence.” 

“« T purpose doing so,’’returned the other, “ if you will speak 
in a lower key, and hear reason.” 

JT listen,” remarked Mr. Lazarus, sotto voce—‘ I listen 
attentively ;” and, with an eager grin, he extended his yellow 
shrunken palm. 

“ There,” exclaimed the other, “is the sum we received 
from you: now go,—leave us to ourselves: you cannot com- 
plain of injury when we restore the entire fee obtained from 
you. Go: pray go; and let us pursue our respective avoca- 
tions in -peace.” 

“Ah!” said the Jew. His grasp closed mechanically on 
the sum tendered him; and, without a syllable of acknow- 
ledgment or acquiescence, he strode away. 

The medical firm at No. 2. held high festival. Dr. Baillie 
was mightily relieved. The foe, he imagined, had raised the 
siege ; no further hostility from him was to be expected. A 
long and golden career was yet before him. Alas for human 
anticipations ! the first object which met the Doctor’s eye on 
the morrow was the restless Mr. Lazarus, loitering about the 
door, bent on following up his frightful purpose of intercepting 
patients. Once more the medical staff was panic-stricken ; 
and once more the pale and pappy-faced dispenser—he looked 
as if he lived on nothing but pills !—-sounded a parley. 

** You are not true to your agreement, friend,’’ said the go- 
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between, drawing Lazarus aside, and addressing him in his 
most dulcet tones ; “we concluded, after our arrangement of 
yesterday, that we should see no more of you.” 

“ What arrangement ?” inquired Lamech cunningly. 

“We returned you the fee which you deemed so exorbitant ; 
and —” 

“I accepted it, and said, ‘ Ah:’” added the Jew coolly. 

The dispenser now looked aghast in his turn. 

“* I was a party to no agreement,” continued Mr. Lazarus, 
sturdily ; “made no promise; gave no pledge; purposed 
nothing of the kind. I know the duty I owe to society.” 

“Of what nature ?” 

“* This—to warn my fellow-creatures against fraud and 
dishonesty. This man owes to man in all countries.” 

The dispenser looked into the Jew’s eyes long and steadily. 
There was an insincere twinkle in them which prompted the 
go-between’s inquiry— 

** What was the duty to which you were alluding ?” 

“The duty which every Hebrew gentleman owes to society : 
that duty I mean to discharge.” 

“ What inducement would tempt you to forego it?” 

“<The proper discharge of the duty I owe to myself.” 

“Terms?” said the other bluntly. 

“My travelling expenses from Plymouth to town, and 
back,” began the Jew in an easy, business-like tone— “a ten- 
pound note might possibly cover. Then come my tavern 
charges for three days, at one pound per day ;—and then I 
must make a claim for ‘loss of time and hinderance in busi- 
ness ;’ for this I can say nothing under two pounds—not a 
farthing: so that taking a disinterested (!) view of matters,” 
continued Mr. Lazarus with enviable nonchalance, “ nothing 
under fifteen pounds will make me forget my way to George 
Street.” 

** And supposing this sum to be tendered to you,” said the 
dispenser in a hesitating tone, ‘* what then ?” 

“Run your course at will,” replied the accommodating Mr. 
Lazarus ; “ J visit you no more.” 

Dr. Baillie’s negotiator smiled distrustingly. He doubted 
much and seriously the sincerity of his opponent. 

“You may depend on me,” resumed Lamech, interpreting 
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his glance, ‘* My promise once given, I abide by it. Accede 
to my terms, and you have seen the last of me.” 

“To insure that result—to insure it, mark me,” repeated 
the dispenser emphatically, “ the stipulated sum shall be forth- 
coming, unfairly earned though it be.” 

‘The best bargain you ever made,” interposed Lamech 
roughly. 

“A truce to comment,” cried the other; “let that give 
place to action. Leave, I beseech you, this street, and let our 
friends have free access to our residence. The first turning 
on the right will take you into the square; there in a few 
moments I will join you, with notes for the amount.” 

“J will wait your leisure, Sir,” said Mr. Lazarus com- 
plaisantly. 

In a shorter period than the Jew thought it possible for any 
messenger, however nimble, to traverse the distance, the dis- 
penser stood again by his side, with bank-paper in his hand. 

‘I thus fulfil my part of the compact,” said the whey- 
faced gentleman. 

« And I mine!” exclaimed Lamech, toddling eastward with 
a will. 

Mr. Lazarus characterised this scene as “ abounding in true 
patriotism.” It was the last in which he played a leading part. 
His predilection for cordial compounds speedily consigned him 
to his narrow home. But his adventures in Great George 
Street formed a favourite topic to the last. He spoke with 
triumph of the “care” he had taken of “the interests of 
society ;” of the distinction which he had endeavoured to lay 
down between truth and falsehood ; of the many whom he 
had warned against the sham Dr. Baillie ; and of the laborious 
effort which he had made to unmask him. 

“It is in doing your duty to the public,” contended Mr. 
Lazarus most heroically, “‘ that true patriotism consists. He 
does ‘ the state service, who looks to the general interests of 
society.” But he seldom alluded to—and then but inci- 
dentally and briefly—the hard cash which, in looking after 
the general interests of society, he had taken care to pick up 
and apply specially to his own. 

But let Mr. Lazarus be spoken of with all imaginable 
respect. He cherished no fanciful or impracticable creed ; he 
belonged to a party, and that by no means a small one; for 
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there are gentlemen, both within and without the walls of 
Parliament, who, without adopting Mr. L.’s religious tenets, 
are PRACTICALLY much of his way of thinking with respect to 
the “ general interests of society,” and—raem own. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


A TRAIT OF SYDNEY SMITH. 


“Refined policy ever has been the parent of confusion, and ever will be so as 
long as the world endures. Plain good intention, which is-as easily discovered at 
the first view as fraud is surely detected at last, is of no mean force in the govern- 
ment of mankind. Genuine simplicity of heart is a healing and cementing prin- 
ciple.” — BuRKE. 


Ware penning in my humble retreat these fleeting reminis- 
cences of the past, tidings of the flight of a generous and 
disinterested spirit have made my heart heavy within me. 
The wit, the mirth, the kindly sympathy, the buoyant gaiety 
of Sidney Smith are extinguished amongst us. 

The unsparing foe of cant, and humbug, and hollow preten- 
sion in high places, has been struck down. Those who quailed 
beneath the truth and vigour of his bold remonstrance may 
rejoice. The fearless and the plain-spoken is laid low. 

None but those who knew the man—I am not now speaking 
of the brilliant essayist or the vigorous reasoner—can form 
an adequate idea of his hatred of injustice, of his ready sym- 
pathy with the suffering, of the promptitude with which he 
succoured the struggling and the deserving, and of the practical 
manner in which he carried out his principles. Take the 
point of patronage. As a writer, he always held that patro- 
nage was a trust of the most stringent nature, and to be exer- 
cised by churchmen in a manner the most disinterested. Now it 
by no means followed that because he, as a writer, contended for 
these opinions, that, as a Church dignitary, he should carry 
them out into practice. Had he forgotten his ereed when 
invested with professional rank and authority, there were those, 
and not a few, to keep him in countenance. The Whigs 
came into power ; their clever and consistent champion was 
not forgotten ; and, as Canon Residentiary of St. Paul’s, the 
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living of Edmonton—a valuable and desirable benefice— 
became at his disposal. It had previously been held by Mr. 
Tate, better known as “ Tate of Richmond 3” and the senior 
curate on the benefice was the Rev. Thomas Tate, the learned 
incumbent's son. Some short time after Canon Tate’s demise, 
Mr. Smith called on the bereaved family. The meeting was 
painful, and the more because the visitor adverted, in feeling 
and appropriate terms, to the worth, both as a father and a 
friend, of him whose loss they one and all deplored. 

“* And the information I have now to communicate,” added 
Mr. Sydney Smith, “will, I fear, startle you —painfully, 
perhaps. ‘The living is given: away !” 

** No,” was the reply ; “we feel no surprise at the circum- 
stance. It is a living of too much consequence long to remain 
vacant.” 

*“*T am glad,” was the rejoinder, “to hear you speak so 
calmly of a result that was inevitable.” 

“For ourselves,” was the answer, “ we had no hope. The 
income of the benefice, —the interest that would be made for 
it, —the many expectants which such a vacancy would create, 
—the personal claims upon individual members of the 
Chapter, which such a prize was sure to bring forward, —all 
those forbade our cherishing the slightest hope on the subject.” 

** Well,” cried Sydney Smith, “the appointment has been 
made, and I believe it to be a good one.” 

“No doubt of it,” was the acquiescent remark 3 “the 
character-of the patrons guarantees it.” 

“ It is given,” continued the Canon quietly, “to a gentle- 
man whose surname is the same as that of the last incumbent 
— Tate; and he is said to be at this moment staying some- 
where in the neighbourhood of London.” 

** An immaterial point to us,” was the reply. ‘“ He can be 
no relative of ours—we know nothing about him — nothing 
save this, that he is a fortunate man.” 

** And curious enough,” continued the dignitary with un- 
ruffled gravity, “his Christian name is Thomas.” 

“We have no knowledge of him,” was the reply, — “ none 
whatever, —nor he of course of us.” 

“Strange indeed, considering you are the party !” cried 
Sydney Smith, with a humorous but most benevolent smile. 
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“ You,” glancing at the son of his old friend, ‘‘ you are the 
man — you, and no other— the vicar of Edmonton !” 

Which was the happiest of the assembled group? — the 
party who so unexpectedly received so valuable a benefice, or 
the generous-hearted man who so delicately bestowed it? 

I annex a letter, written not many months before his death. 
Though brief, it merits preservation, for it is characteristic of 
the writer. His allusion to his own career is interesting, and 
the caution which he gives to his young clerical correspondent 
full of wisdom and kindness. It is tantamount to this warn- 
ing: —‘‘ Don’t rashly adopt my principles, They are always 
perilous, and to a young churchman often ruinous. My pro~- 
fessional success is the exception, not the rule.” 

The passage alluded to is one—beautiful and opposite, by 
the way, in no common degree—which closes the most for- 
cible of Sydney Smith's occasional sermons. His clerical cor- 
respondent was anxious to use it on a public occasion of some 
pressing emergency. His aim was to render it subservient to 
feelings of toleration, forbearance, and charity. 


‘“*56, Green Street, Grosvenor Square. 
April 23. 1844. 


cONin. 

«‘ The story of Abraham and the wayfaring man was intro- 
duced by me into a sermon I preached at Bristol many years 
ago. It was taken from Heber’s edition of the works of Jeremy 
Taylor, —TI believe from the life of Taylor. I have no re- 
collection of the words of the narrative, nor any copy of the 
sermon, or else I would send it to you. 

«Tam much flattered by your good opinion and very kind 
expressions ; and am, Sir, 

«Your very obedient Servant, 
“Sypney Smiru. 


“Tf you can get the fable, allow me to exhort you to think 
a little before you introduce it- I have acted with uniform 
temerity through life ; but it may not suit others as well as it 
happens to have suited me, 
«8. 8,” 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
THE RESISTLESS FOR. 


** Each heart is a world of nations, classes and individuals ; full of friendships, 
enmities, indifferences ; full of being and decay, of life and death ; the past, the 
present, and the future ; the springs of health and engines of disease: here joy and 
grief, hope and fear, love and hate fluctuate; and toss the sullen and the gay, the 
hero and the coward, the giant and the dwarf, deformity and beauty, on ever. 
restless waves.”— LAVATER. 


In the artificial and anomalous state of society in which we 
live, again and again does the expression recur—always as 
commendatory — “ What a daring spirit!” But may not this 
feeling be carried too far? May not occasions arise in which 
self-reliance will pass — first into presumption, and then into 
rebellion P 

Does it not, if indulged, tempt the possessor to brave and 
defy Tue Inrinite ann Tue Inresistiene ? 

Near a village in Northamptonshire, there was a toll-gate 
kept by an old couple of the name of Ewens. It was placed on 
a high-road leading to a thriving market town, and no incon- 
siderable stream of passengers daily went through it. Mercy 
Ewens and her aged partner Jasper—a cross-looking, alert, 
fierce-eyed man, much and deservedly dreaded by the neigh- 
bouring urchins — had the reputation of being a penurious 
couple, and rich withal. Certainly the keenness with which 
they carried on their calling, and their sparing participation 
in the common necessaries of life favoured the impression, 
Mercy, indeed, made no secret of her provident propensities. 

“ Do ye conceit,” cried she, in answer to some sneer at 
her niggardly habits, “ that I stand at a toll-gate for amuse- 
ment— to take the air—or because I’ve naught else to do? 
By my troth ‘tis a mighty pleasant pastime to be running out 
at all hours of the night to unlock the gate for drunken tra- 
vellers, and to get more curses than half-pence! W hy do I 
stand and shiver at daybreak by the side of some besotted and 
blaspheming braggart, waiting for the toll, which at last is 
flung at my head ?— Why, that I may lay up the wherewithal 
—that I may have a roof to shelter me, and a fire to warm me, 
and a bed to rest me, when the power to work —but not the 
will —has left me. Now, jester, are your jibes answered ?” 

“Really, mother,” continued her tormentor ; “ your power 
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of reply is unrivalled ; you would give the Old One himself a 
settler were he to bandy words with you.” 

“JT should do nothing of the kind,” returned she quietly ; 
“but I should expect him, like any other gentleman, to pay 
the toll when he came to my gate.” 

“May I be present at the meeting?” cried the roysterer 
with a laugh, and_rode off. 

Now, though Mrs. Ewens’ qualifications were somewhat 
caricatured by her youthful tormentor, it must be admitted 
that she was “well up to her work.” If to her rugged partner 
Jasper, pertained the manual strength which enabled him to 
«hold hard” against a refractory passenger, to Mercy belonged 
the flow of words and the retentive memory. Her recollection 
of every horse which passed her gate within twenty-four hours 
was enviably accurate. She could say whether—and about 
what time during the current day, a bay mare or a grey gelding, 
a chesnut cob or a black pony, a switch-tailed galloway or a 
roan hackney, had passed her frontier, and could recognise 
each in the deepest “ gloaming” of evening. Catch her at 
fault who could! To term her knowledge of turnpike law, 
and particularly of local acts, ‘a smattering,” would be to 
libel her. To a second her clock was kept by that of the 
Town Hall, three miles distant. By it she rigorously abided ; 
and woe to the unlucky wight who, returning from a distance 
a few minutes past twelve, refused to pay toll for “a fresh day.” 
She would speedily let him know before his betters what day 
of the week it was, and whether turnpike acts were cobwebs 
for rogues and knaves to break through!” The clearness 
with which she perceived her rights, and the vigour with which 
she and her husband jointly enforced them, rendered their fre- 
quent appearance before the magistrates, in petty sessions as- 
sembled, a matter of imperative necessity, and exposed them 
to the description of being “a troublesome couple, who were 
eternally cutting out work for the magistrates to settle.” 
One justice —a Mr. Rustwick—went even farther. He cha- 
racterised Mercy as “a regular nuisance ;” and added that “ the 
sooner the district was rid of her the better !” 

It was a remark pettishly made, but which sorely rankled 
in the breast of her at whom it was levelled. Could the 
thoughtless being who uttered it have anticipated events, it 
would have been carefully suppressed. But Providence, in 
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mercy to some—din vengeance to others—veils the future. 
Months rolled away, and with them, apparently, Mercy’s re- 
collection of Mr. Rustwick’s sarcasm. He was a convivialist k 
sang well, and readily ; and it was frequently late before the 
bachelor parties, at which he was so desirable a guest, dis- 
persed. It was his habit to ride home unattended ; occasion- 
ally the worse for his potations but invariably master of his 
own movements, and fully conscious of what was passing 
around him. On a piercing December evening, when a bitter 
east-wind blew, and the thermometer had fallen some degrees 
below freezing point, the musical party, at which the gay 
bachelor had played and sang to admiration, broke up a few 
minutes before midnight. The aspect of affairs without was 
so discouraging, that Mr. Rustwick was urged by his host to 
forego his intention of returning home, and to remain where 
he was for the night. He declined, remarking that his people 
would expect him, and that he made a point invariably of 
“roosting at home, when he had expressed no previous inten- 
tion to the contrary.” He then called for his horse, mounted, 
and dashed gaily from the door. His manner struck the 
under groom, who opened for him the avenue gate. He was 
observed to shudder violently, raise his hand quickly to his 
head, and swerve in his saddle. He then recovered himself, 
and patting the favourite mare he rode, went off at a gallop. 
At a few minutes before one he pulled up at the Five Lanes 
Gate, and called lustily for old Ewens. Mercy made her ap- 
pearance ; and her he cursed, and paid. At two his servants 
were roused by hearing his mare dash madly into the stables 
yard. There stood “Black Bess” with staring eyeballs, flanks 
quivering with fright, covered with foam, and without her 
rider. An alarm was given; immediate search was made 3 
and, at four, Mr. Rustwick was found lying in the middle 
of the high-road, within thirty yards of the toll house — 
dead ! 

The consternation caused by this event was deep and general. 
The suddenness with which death had grasped his victim — 
the manner of his approach — his visit so unexpected — and, 
in the world’s hollow phraseology, so ili-timed — the rapid 
transition from the gaiety, and mirth, and music of a festive 
party to the death-throe, untended and alone, at the midnight 
hour, on a dreary road,— stunned for a passing moment into 
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reflection, the most careless and thoughtless of Mr. Rustwick’s 
associates. 

Nor was the idea of foul play wholly rejected by many. 
No marks of external violence were visible. The body 
seemed to lie in an easy, natural position. The clothes were, 
apparently, undisturbed. A hunting-watch, massive mourn- 
ing-ring, and a gold eye-glass were found upon the person. 
A card case, papers, and some loose memoranda were dis- 
covered in the pockets, but no money. 

Now it was an established fact that, a few hours before his 
death, Mr. Rustwick had received from one of his tenants a 
large sum, partly in gold and partly in bank notes, which 
sum those most conversant with his habits maintained he had 
about him when death seized him. 

“Into whose hands had this passed ?— where was it 
secreted ?— could it be traced?” were questions anxiously 
put by Mr. Rustwick’s relatives, and vaguely answered. Clue 
there was none; and though heavy rewards were offered for 
information on this particular point none was forthcoming. 
The inquest —unavoidable under such circumstances — was 
protracted:and tedious, but elicited no fact of importance. The 
medical evidence given, tended to one and the same conclusion 
— that Mr. Rustwick had fallen from his horse in a fit of 
apoplexy, a result attributable to his sudden transition from 
the heated atmosphere of a crowded room to a temperature 
some degrees below freezing-point— to the vinous excitement 
under which he laboured — to the rapid pace at which he 
rode — “all which circumstances predisposed the frame,” so 
ran the surgeon’s jargon, “ to attacks of this nature.” 

« Beyond all question,” the doctors continued, “ the cause of 
death was apoplexy ;”’ and the coroner suggested a verdict to 
that effect ; but the jury declined adopting his conclusion, and 
insisted on this being recorded as the result of their delibera- 
tions — “ Found dead : but whether the deceased came to his 
end by fair or foul means, the jury have no means of de- 
ciding.” 

The faculty were furious. “ Was their opinion, founded on 
a post-mortem examination, to go for nothing? Did the jury 
pretend to be better judges of the results of disease than 
themselves? Was their experience valueless? Were they, 
or were they not, acquainted with the maladies to which 
humanity is subject ?” 
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“ Yow may herr,” was the reply of a rebellious old juryman, 
who headed the opposition, “ yow may herr —yow have herred 
aforetime and may agin! Whar’s the blunt the did man had 
about ’un? Shaw me that agin, and I’ll retarn what vardick 
ye loike. They that took his blunt knaw best whether he 
war aloive or did when they found ’un! Wance more — 
whar’s the blunt?” 

It was the pertinacity of this vivacious old gentleman which 
gave such infinite trouble to Mrs. Mercy Ewens. He had her 
examined, and cross-examined, and re-examined, for three 
mortal hours, to the amazement of the by-standers, and the 
unbounded indignation of the party herself. There was evi- 
dently a suspicion in the old man’s mind that the ‘“ pike” 
woman knew more than she chose to tell: and he repeatedly 
begged the “‘crowner ” to “ sift” Marcy Ewens, who was, as 
he shrewdly observed, the last woman who saw the “ did”’ 
man “ aloive 1” 

Annoyance at her loss of time and unavoidable absence 
from her lawful calling, seemed to exasperate Mercy far more 
than the suspicions entertained of her with reference to Mr. 
Rustwick. 

“ Many’s the shilling I shall lose this day!” cried she, 
rocking her body to and fro, and glancing furiously at the 
fumbling coroner, whose short-hand might have been German 
text from the premeditation with which it was written ; 
“ Jaspar’s a big baby at the pike. He mind a gate? Hout! 
Any bully can daunt him with a few braggart words. 
Shillings, said 1? It’s well if it’s not a sovereign, And all 
for yonder ranting, tearing, scapegrace! What the plague 
possessed him to die so near my door ?” 

“You say, then, Mrs. Mercy Ewens,” said the drowsy 
coroner, rubbing his eyes, and waking up from a doze, “ you 
say that you saw this—this— unfortunate gentleman fall — 
fall—from his house ?” 

«“ Anan?” said Mercy, thoroughly bewildered. 

« From his horse,” suggested the clerk, slyly and cleverly 
prompting his principal. 

“Oh! ah! Exactly. You saw him fall from his horse, 
‘you say?” 

«saw nothing of the kind,” observed Mercy briskly, 
“and I said nothing of the kind.” 
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“Then, woman, what did you say.” 

‘“‘ Nothing like that !” observed she of the pike, loudly and 
stoutly ; ‘‘and I’ll plaster my words to please no one. This 
was what J said :— That runagate who’s dead and gone passed 
my gate in the ‘sma’ hours.’ I let him through. His greet- 
ing wasn’t over creditable for a justice; for he cussed me as 
the gate fell back. Indeed, his language was never over im- 
plementary !—TI must hold to that as ’tis truth. But, how- 
ever, his dander was up. P’raps the cold had touched him. 
P’raps he might have waited an instant moment at the gate. 
I can’t say. I don’t find my shoes in the dark as quickly as I 
used to do. However, he cussed me, and that right heartily. 
I made him no reply —I disdained it.” 

*‘ Did you observe anything remarkable in his appearance ? ” 

«* Anan !” 

“ How did he look ?” 

‘* Mad and bitter ; sat bolt upright in his saddle ; fretting 
and chafing as I hobbled up to the gate. Look, say you? 
He looked as if he thought old women dirt ; and would ride 
at ’em and over ’em if they dared to crawl in his track. He 
was aye hard and scornful! So he looked then : how he may 
look now is another matter.” 

“ Bitter was the emphasis with which these latter words 
were uttered. 

«* When did you see him again ?” asked the old juryman. 

«* Never — alive.” 

There was a peculiarity in her manner as she replied to 
this question. She paused slightly over it, as if weighing 
rapidly in her own mind the bearing her reply might have on 
the proceedings. This hesitation was caught by the pro- 
fessional man who watched the case on behalf of Mr. Rust- 
wick’s family. He instantly put the query — 

“Did you ever see him (the deceased) again—alive or 
dead.” 

The response was immediately and resolutely given — 

“T never did see him again alive or dead.” 

This was deemed satisfactory, and she was told she might 
withdraw. 

Before, however, she could fight her way out of the crowded 
room, the succeeding witness made a statement which induced 
the coroner to order her to be detained. 
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Timothy Blowt, an “ out-lier” on a neighbouring farm, — 
whose hours were very irregular, and who laboured under 
strong suspicion of poaching propensities, — declared on oath 
that “‘ near two, or thereabouts,” on that eventful morning, he 
saw Mrs. Ewens come out of the pike, and go through the 
foot-passenger’s gate ; how far down the road she went he 
didn’t know ; she wasn’t gone more than three or four minutes ; 
saw nothing in her hand when she returned; “ Couldn’t very 
well ; it wor so uncommon dark and douly,”—dismai, it is 
presumed, was the observant gentleman’s meaning. 

Mercy, when recalled by the coroner, admitted at once, and in 
the most off-hand manner, the correctness of Blowt’s testimony. 

She had heard during the night, she said, “a crooning 
noise,” for which she could not account, and she thought some 
one was trying to force the gate, and “ get through roguishly.” 
She was “up in no time:” found the gate all right : and then 
bethought her that the villains might be robbing her potatoe- 
pie, —as they had done more than once afore-time. She 
stepped into her garth to see. All was quiet and orderly 
there ; and she quickly stepped back, glad at heart, into her 
bed. Had the gentlemen anything more to say to her? She 
was weary, hungry, and very dry, and wanted to be by her 
gate again, where “all would be Noah’s-ark fashion by that 
time.” 

From this statement no re-examination, cunningly as it was 
managed, could induce her to vary. She was proof against 
all legal artifice : and left the hall as self-possessed as she had 
entered it. 

% * * * * 

A costly tomb received the deceased magistrate. Numbers 
followed him to his grave. Gossips prated about the gorgeous- 
ness of the funeral paraphernalia. The County Herald main- 
tained the loss of such a man to be irreparable to the shire, 
and to society : in six weeks he was forgotten f 

Mercy still ruled at the pike. It was observable, however, 
that she now never-ventured abroad after twilight; and obliged 
Jasper, much against his will, to mind the gate, duly and 
truly, at all hours of the night. The change was too violent. 

He prophesied that it would kill him; and he was correct. 
He was attacked by an inflammatory cold ; trifled with the 
symptoms, and died. To the amazement of those who knew 
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her attachment to money, the widow immediately announced 
her intention of resigning the gate. ‘It had been let by the 
trustees,” so she reasoned, ‘‘ to her husband. His name, not 
her’s, was over the bar, and in the parchments, His death 
voided all ’greements. She knew that much of law, if she 
knew naught else. And having a little independency, no 
living man, because he’d a penny to pay, should stand by the 
gate, and cuss her more.” 

But what was that “little independency ? ” 

Its amount staggered even those who were aware of Mercy’s 
thrifty habits, and the diligence with which she had plied her 
unenviable calling. But, in reality, she possessed double the 
sum which she gave the world to understand was hers. Many 
tried to counsel, and more to cajole her: but she kept her own 
secret, and carried away her spoil in triumph. 

“None of your banks for me!” was her ery. “I'll trust 
none on’em after the smash of Morton and Rodick. Bethink 
ye of the Wellingborough bank! Because old Morton was a 
born miser, and seemed to grudge every penny he spent, folks 
thought his bank as safe as the Bank of England, and that 
nothing could move him. But their faith was somewhat 
shaken when he shut up about ten o'clock on a market-day 
morning, and never opened again. Ha! ha! ha! I’ve heerd, 
too, afore now, of bankers, the night before they broke, sitting 
up till cock-crow, and burning all their books, — ledger, cash. 
book, day-book, —all to baulk their creditors. I’ve known, 
too, a clerk, who managed a savings-bank, run off with the 
money: wearisome enough for those who had, bit by bit, laid 
it by and came at Christmas to claim it. And, as to money 
lent on promissory notes, how are ye to know whether he who 
borrows it is a man or a mouse? It’s often all promise and 
no pay. Now, I'll not be fooled. I’ll have what neither man 
nor devil can take from me,—TI’ll have that which will neither 
burn, nor waste, nor melt away, —I’ll have nanp!” 

* * % * * # 

On the eastern coast not far from the aguish but aspiring 
little watering-place of Walton-on-the-Naze, stood a sunny 
homestead, ‘built in the cumbrous and substantial fashion of 
former days, — to which some thirty acres of capital land were 
annexed. Its owner had recently deceased ; and in his will had 
subdivided his property into such minute portions that the dis- 
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posal of this farm was indispensable. While it remained 
entire, to carry the provisions of the will into effect the ex- 
ecutors found to be impracticable. Mercy bid for it. She 
had previously convinced herself by actual inspection, of the 
value of the farmstead, of its ample accommodation, and ex- 
cellent state of repair. Better grazing-land than that around 
it, she was told by experienced judges, Essex did not boast. 
The only drawback on its value was its proximity to the sea. 
But then it stood in a bay sheltered on each side by project- 
ing crags, —was screened from the inroads of old ocean by a 
strong sea-wall, and was deemed by those who lived near the 
spot thoroughly secure. That the German Ocean gained on 
each side of the estate, — towards Harwich on the one hand, 
and St. Osyth on the other,— was admitted: but Sunnyside 
Farm, it was averred, the tide never affected. In fifty years 
not five feet of soil had the waters removed from it. Still 
Mercy hesitated ; pondered in silence over the nearness of the 
house to the cliff; remembered that the acres she was about 
to buy lay—none of them inland, but skirted closely the ex- 
panse of ocean ; and seemed, on second thoughts, to shrink 
from completing her purchase. While hesitating, she was 
offered a premium for her bargain. This decided her, ‘ If 
it was a good spec for another, it was a good spec for her!” 
She at once professed herself ready to sign the agreement ; 
and desired the deeds to be made out forthwith. The pur- 
chase-money was paid: Mrs. Ewens took possession of her 
antique home, and became a landed proprietor. Nothing 
could look more promising than her crops; or in a state of 
better culture than her land ; and the smiling suns of August 
shone upon her a thriving and a prosperous woman. She 
reaped ; and she laid up, and “ gathered into barns ;” and in 
the excess of her exultation declared she ‘dreaded no foe who 
on this earth could molest her:” she had ‘‘ taken good care 
none here could harm her.” The boast was premature. She 
was about to combat a foe who was resistless. 

September drew on, rainy, fitful, and tempestuous. The 
equinoctial gales blew. Strong tides set in; each with greater 
vehemence than its predecessor ; and one morning she was 
roused from sleep by a tremendous crash, —speedily explained 
by the unwelcome announcement that forty feet of cliff 
had given way in front of the farmstead, which now stood on 
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the very verge of the ocean. From that moment the current 
of the North Sea—so capricious and uncertain are the oper- 
ations of the mighty element !— seemed changed. It ceased 
to tell upon the projecting crags which had hitherto sheltered 
Sunnyside: but semed bent on enlarging the bay, and making 
a more decided sweep inland. The antique farmstead speedily 
disappeared. No sea-wall that Mercy had means or opportu- 
nity to raise stayed the progress of the advancing enemy ; and 
in four years the little territory of the boastful woman had, 
bit by bit, crumbled away. 
* * * * * 

In the darkest corner of the day-room in the women’s ward 
at Northampton workhouse there lingered on, not many years 
since, an aged person, whom her companions in misery all 
more or less feared, and were unanimous in describing as ‘‘a 
godless old body, whose thoughts and ways were far from 
canny.” 

She was irritable, restless, peevish, uneasy, — sorely bur- 
dened by decrepitude, and yet sadly averse to die. All allusion 
to the future seemed hateful. What remained to her of 
intellect reverted incessantly to the past. She would sit the 
live-long day and murmur eagerly to herself, as if striving to 
silence by self-vindication some compunctious feelings which 
arose within her. 

“No crime to rob the dead—-none—none! False oath? — 
no —no!-—never took one in my life! I said I never 
saw him again alive or dead. "T'was truth—truth! He 
wasn’t dead ; for he was warm, and breathed. He wasn’t 
alive ; for he could neither speak nor move. Ha! ha! ha! 
Good! No lie?—-none!—none! But he grasped his note- 
case tight—tight! Well there was one beside him who 
wanted it more, and grasped it tighter. Ho! ho! ’twas a 
lucky chance. But where is it all now? — Down—deep 
down in the sea,—the cruel, restless, devouring sea!” 

Whether these expressions had reference to any previous 
period of her life; whether they explained any gloomy 
mystery connected with the past ; or whether—as the work- 
house surgeon contended—they simply indicated the presence 
of mania in one of its many varied forms, those must decide 
who are enabled by previous study and long experience to dis- 
tinguish accurately between the workings of conscience and 
the visitations of disease. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


THE ALLOTMENT LABOURER. 


“ An extreme rigour is sure to arm every thing against it.” — BuRKE. 


“Waar has brought you here?” said I to a fresh-looking, 
bright-eyed, ruddy-cheeked labourer, who on a frosty February 
morning made his first appearance in the board room, and 
drew up, with rather a smile on his shining face, to the 
chaplain’s table ? 

“ Paays! may it please your reverence” — and he made a 
homely but very respectful obeisance. 

“What offence did you say: for I did not catch the word 
you uttered? ” 

“« Paays,” repeated he in a louder tone—‘‘ nothing more nor 
less than paays—paays which they can’t swear to, and which 
I never took—and so ’twill appear when my trial comes on at 
sessions. I ain’t afeard.” 

«© What are you? ” 

«* Labourer.” 

‘* And your wages?” 

“ight shilling a week in winter: nine in summer: 
wouldn’t have asked the Queen for more if they’d have only 
let me be.” 

“« Any children ? ” 

“Three; all at day school; wish them to have larning if 
I han’t got none mysen ; never lost a day’s work through drink 
in my life; and never was a farden beholden to the parish ; 
never troubled ’em, sick or well.” 

The heartiness, frankness, and firmness with which this 
résumé of the past was given, made me scan the speaker nar- 
rowly. I was convinced he uttered truth. 

His case was entered: and with a few words of advice I 
was passing him on his way, when he said, with another deep 
duck, intended for a bow, 

« Please your reverence, you havn’t asked me my sin?” 

“‘It is here: I have it in the book: it is entered against 
your name: pea-stealing.” 

“ That’s my ’fence ; but what I mean is my sin—my sin—” 
and he repeated the words, ‘‘ Your reverence should sure-ly 
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put my sin and my fence side by side?— my sin is, I’m an 
allotment labourer.” 

«© What has that to do, sirrah, with your committal ?” 

“Much to do with it: everything to do with it: it has 
brought me here.” 

« How?” ‘ 

“The farmers hate allotment labourers—try to crush ‘em 
whenever they can: are very jealous of em: they hold ’lot- 
ments the next thing to the labourer becoming a small farmer : 
spite us at every turn: say that we rob’em: rob ’em of seed 
for our little ‘lotments: wheat, barley, oats: and when we 
grow none, then they turns round and ’cuse us of stealing 
paays for our pig. If I did may I . Never mind, truth ‘ll 
come out sessions’ day.” 

“You must be wrong: the farmer can have no ground for 
wishing ill or acting unjustly to the allotment labourer. How 
many a man has a little allotment kept off the parish books.” 

“True enough: but they hates us for all that: and they 
hates the clergy too, who generally sides with the allotment 
folks. Farmers say the labourer cannot be too dependent: 
oh! ‘tis a bitter bread they make us eat.” 

“Yet respect them and obey them, for they are your mas- 
ters.” 

“They be: very indifferent ones, sure—ly ; but humsoever 
— things ba’ant as they wor in my father’s time. He'’ve a 
told me a score of times that when he wasa labourer, the 
farmer had his men indoor: see’d after “em abit ; and kept em 
under rein. But now no farmer has indoor men: they may 
lodge where they can, and how they can. What does the 
master care? And then he complains that they find their 
way to the public house, and get along wi’ bad companions, 
and make arly and wnprudent marriages. *Twould’nt be so 
if the master would house ’em as the farmers used to do with 
their men in former times. Now-a-days, where has a young 
fellow to go to but the public house? and he’s like to go about 
marauding, seeing he has no fire of his own to sit by. He’s 
in'a manner driven to bad ways and bad coompany by his 
master’s neglect o’ un.” 

“7 can hear no more,” said I — “ the next ?” 

«* Thanks to ye, sir,” said he, ‘for hearing so much :”’ 
and then he briskly added, “ Sir, I never stole them paays ; 
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I bowt ’em; I can bring forward the man I bowt ’em of; 
where I bowt ’em ; how I bowt ’em ; and what I paid for ’em. 
Humsoever there’s a watching eye above — it ‘Il all be made 
right at last.” 

Another low duck and a strong pull at his front lock, — 
and Hodge passed to his class. 

The sessions drew on. The first day came, and I missed 
the labourer. To my inquiries the governor replied briefly — 

“Oh! he’s all right — was discharged this morning — not 
a tittle of evidence against him— no prosecutor appeared.” 

But if he was all right, was there not somebody, —- and one 
who should have known better, — all wrong ? 

What an unenviable conscience must that man have who 
would crush a brother pilgrim engaged in an honest struggle 
for a bare subsistence ! 


CHAPTER XIX. 
MRS. FRY. 


“ Mrs. Fry is an amiable, excellent woman, and ten thousand times better than 
the infamous neglect that preceded her ; but hers is not the method to stop crimes. 
In prisons which are really meant to keep the multitude in order, and to be a 
terror to evil doers, there must be no sharing of profits — no visiting of friends — 
no education but religious education —no freedom of diet — no weavers’ looms, or 
carpenters’ benches. There must be a great deal of solitude ; coarse food ; a dress 
of shame; hard, incessant, irksome, eternal labour ; a planned, and regulated, and 


unrelenting exclusion of happiness and comfort.”— Edinburgh Review, article on 
* Prtsons,”’ 1822. 

Ir the diary and correspondence of this celebrated woman 
should ever be given to the world *, it would be seen how much 
and largely she has been consulted on the subject of prison 
discipline by those who have been singularly slow in ac- 
knowledging their obligations to her hints and suggestions. 
For prisoners before trial her system is perfect ; but in cases 
where imprisonment is intended for a punishment, and not for 
detention, it misses the desired aim. The life-long devotion 
which this female Howard has bestowed on her benevolent 
enterprise, those only can appreciate who have been cognisant 
of her untiring exertions. Irksome and oppressive as was the 


_ # Such has_ since been the case: her Life, Journal, and Correspondence, edited 
and most admirably, by her daughter. 
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task, she never flagged ; sorrows, reverses, and declining health, 
each and all failed to withdraw her from her work. The 
reformation of the daring, ignorant, obdurate prisoner was her 
mission, and unshrinkingly she fulfilled it. The alpha and 
omega of her creed—how beautiful and comprehensive is its 
charity !—was this: that‘no offender is irreclaimable. She 
held that a delinquent’s restoration to society, and to the re- 
straints and influence of religious principle, was in no instance 
to be pronounced impossible. This conviction animated her : 
upon it she exhorted, and reasoned, and expostulated, and 
persuaded, with a quiet earnestness of manner, and an evident 
sincerity of purpose, which told in many instances upon those 
for whom she was wearing life away. Often, doubtless, was 
she bitterly disappointed, often deceived ; often, by some un- 
expected relapse into vice, sadly disheartened ; often grieved 
by broken promises and forgotten vows; but never driven to 
despair, and never diverted from her purpose. She merited 
success. Nothing could be more simple, calm, gentle, and 
prepossessing than her manner of conveying religious instruction 
to female felons, or more winning than her patient endurance 
of the scoff, and the sneer, and the rude Jaugh, and insolent 
exclamation which occasionally rose around her. If the object 
of these interruptions was to ruffle her, it signally failed. 
She was not unmoved by them. You saw by the deepening 
colour, —a rare visitant to her pallid cheek, — that the feelings 
of the woman, and the courtesy of the lady, were severely 
tried. *T'was but a momentary emotion; the high aims of 
the philanthropist asserted their holy sway: and the enter- 
prise to which life was devoted was resumed with redoubled 
earnestness. 

But her system had its imperfections. It was too merciful, 
gentle, and indulgent. It presupposed all prisoners to be 
ashamed of the past, and resolved upon amendment. For the 
hardened, daring, desperate, and determinedly vicious, it had 
no terrors. Them her plan did not reach. 

And yet, high-principled, earnest, and self-devoted as she 
was, there was a leaven of pride in her character—the pride 
of a sect. This was curiously exemplified during one of the 
royal visits to the City. It was her fortune on that occasion 
to be seated near Prince Albert, and to be handed by him into 
the banqueting-room. The King of Prussia was, if I mistake 
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not, one of the Lord Mayor’s guests. The health of his Royal 
Highness was drunk as a matter of course ; the whole of the 
company, with one exception, rising to do him honour. That 
exception was Mrs. Fry. In a letter, written by the fair 
recusant, giving a detailed account of the ceremonial, —of the 
remarks of royalty and her replies—of the compliments paid, 
and of the smiles with which they were received, she said she 
found this the greatest trial of the day ; but she remembered 
the testimony which, as a member of “ The Friends’ Society,” 
it was her duty to bear against such senseless customs, and 
consequently she remained seated and silent. In what country 
but our own would such an expression of seeming discourtesy 
from a subject to the husband of the reigning queen have been 
tolerated? The lady proceeds to say, that the Prince looked 
at her with some surprise ; and that upon resuming his seat 
after his speech of thanks, she felt it ‘‘ judicious ” to explain 
to H. R. H, that the tenets of the body to which she belonged 
prevented her joining in this act of worldly courtesy. The 
Prince, she adds, looked more surprised than before, but re- 
ceived her explanation with an affability and kindness which 
explained, to a certain extent, his universa] popularity. 

Is there “‘a pound of pride,” as John Cooke of Exeter used 
to say, “‘hid under every Quaker’s broad brim, and eighteen 
ounces under every female Friend’s coquettish bonnet ?” 

But, peace to her honoured ashes! Hers was no indolent 
career ; and the life of self-sacrifice which her object involved, 
presented a rare spectacle in this selfish and luxurious age. 
Her sincerity none can question. The amount of her success 
must be tested by the dread awards of a future day. But in 
a world where the still voice of charity is so seldom heard, 
and where the storm of calumny and censoriousness rages so 
pitilessly, her memory deserves to be hallowed, whose bearing 
towards the fallen was summed up in this single sentence, 
‘OF NONE DESPAIR.” 
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CHAPTER XX. : 
s 
THE AVENGERS WITNESS AGAINST MURDER. 


si Death is not an accident, but a punishment ; not the necessary condition of an 
existence such as ours, but a judicial infliction — the consequence of disobedience.” 
— J.B. Marspen. 


Vasr is the sanctity with which the Supreme has invested the 
boon of life, and various the safeguards with which He has, 
to human eye, secured it from wilful waste and injury. Say, 
may not these be considered as so many tests of the value 
which Hr attaches to existence? If this be a correct inference, 
then are we at no loss to comprehend the witness which He, 
as avenger, has caused in more than one dark tragedy the 
dumb creation to offer against murder. 

Near one of the breezy downs in Devonshire, there lived, 
some thirty years since, an old man, who, Rumour said, had 
sailed in former days under a privateer’s flag, and had made 
money by schemes and deeds which would not bear daylight. 
It was asserted by those who professed to speak from individual 
observation, that the old man had much gold by him, and 
many curious coins current in distant countries, whither his 
adventurous course had led him, And on a winter’s evening 
he had more than once been surprised by an unexpected 
visitant absorbed in the employment of counting, arranging, 
and classing his glittering treasures,—and that with so gay 
and cheerful a mien, as if with them were associated pleasant 
memories of the past, and deeds on which it was grateful to 
him to dwell. To his manhood—if that in truth had been 
marked by turbulence and strife, and stained in more than one 
instance by blood —his old age afforded marked contrast. His 
habits, employments, and recreations were all peaceful. And 
as he stepped along his miniature but most productive corn- 
field, or stood among his flowers—what a cluster of gay 
colours, and what a feast of sweet odours did that little patch 
of ground present in bright sunny June !_ it was impossible 
to connect crime with his happy, trustful, contented look ; or 
to imagine, as he gazed up at you with his clear, calm eye, 
unwrinkled brow, cheerful smile, and silvery hair, that his 
habits could at any period of his life have been other than 
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peaceful, industrious, and inoffensive. Perhaps the seclusion 
in which he lived lent strength to the reports which were rife 
with reference to his past career. He had an aversion to all 
companionship with his kind; never took his seat at the 
market-table ; and resolutely shunned the road-side inn. If 
seen at the village fair, it was simply on a matter of business, 
Either he had grain to sell, or stock to buy. He made his 
bargain in few words, and quitted the concourse. When 
rallied on his habits, he was accustomed to reply, — 

**Company! I’ve had my share of it; and little good I 
ever got from it. I like to be alone,—alone with my own 
thoughts. I’m close upon threescore years and ten, and have 
much to look over ; and long reckonings are best gone through 
alone.” 

* You should marry, Mr. Rolluck,” suggested an old match- 
making gossip; ‘‘ you must be lonesome in the long winter’s 
evening. Marry,—and at once.” 

“Whom? <A young girl—who would sell herself for a 
home, would find me a dull companion, and daily wish me 
under the sod, that she might pair with a sprightlier mate ! 
No; that move would bring no comfort to my cottage. Sup- 
pose I wed an old woman? Worse still! Two failing, 
decrepit beings struggling towards the grave together, —neither 
able to help the other ; and both crabbed and heart-heavy with 
aches, and pains, and weariness. No—bestasI am. Neigh- 
bour Dunnett—Joe’s wife—will look after me a while longer. 
She knows my ways; and tells me the trouble I give is light 
and well paid for. I shall remain as I am,” said the old man 
firmly, after a short pause. 

* But“ have some protection,” persisted the female meddler ; 
“your cottage is nearly a mile from the village; and a 
dog ” 

** Would worry Mopsie in a hour. Dogs!” cried the old 
man bitterly ; “I hate the snarling curs !—and, as for pro- 
tection, I have a tattler upstairs that never speaks but to the 
purpose. He has brought down his man afore now. Dogs! 
Woe betide the dog that comes here to worry Mopsie! ” 

“Ugh!” cried the gossip as she turned indignantly away. 
“Out upon such folly! The old man tenders Mopsie as if 
she were a human !” 

' “She deserves tendering more than some humans I have 
DD 
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met with,” was Rolluck’s sly response; “is quieter, better 
behaved, and noways envious.” 

A high eulogium certainly upon Mopsie; but whether the 
favourite deserved it may be doubted. If “ no ways envious,” 
she was undeniably of “a jealous turn.” Her attachment to 
Rolluck was extraordinary. She would follow him, and crouch 
at his feet like a dog; would station herself near him while he 
worked in the garden, and leave her post of observation only 
when he ceased from toil; would guard his coat, his hat, his 
mittens, from all marauders ; knew his step, and would bound 
to meet him after a short absence ; in a word, Mopsie was at- 
tached to her master, and was prized and petted proportionably. 
But, like other favourites, Mopsie had her infirmities. She 
was outrageously jealous ; could “bear no rival near the throne ;” 
and where her suspicions were excited, adopted extreme mea- 
sures, 

Jessie Dunnett, the youngest child of Rolluck’s neighbour 
—a pretty blue-eyed little girl of three years old — frequently 
accompanied her mother in her household expeditions to the 
cottage, much to the old seaman’s delight, who listened eagerly 
to her prattle, and would hoist her on his shoulders, and race 
with her round and round the garden. Mopsie’s annoyance at 
these gambols were ludicrous. She showed by eyery means at 
her command — by every indication which her dumb nature 
would permit her to give,—her extreme dissatisfaction with 
her rosy-cheeked rival, and her indignation at the caresses so 
lavishly heaped on her. She set up her back when Rolluck 
with his laughing burden drew nigh ; and—alas! that such 
breaches of complaisance should have to be recorded of any 
female favourite, —spat at them both furiously. Finding that 
her anger was disregarded, she followed her master with 
flashing eye ; seized and shook violently the hem of his garment, 
as if she would tear him by main force from his detested com- 
panion. Well would it have been if Mopsie’s ire had been 
limited to this outbreak: But, watching her opportunity 
when the little girl, exhausted by her gambols, had laid herself 
down to rest on the old man’s bed, and was locked in slumber, 
the vindictive animal crept stealthily into the chamber, leapt 
upon the defenceless sleeper, and fixing her talons deeply into 
her face, lacerated her features to a most frightful extent. The 
anguish of the mother was great, and her indignation vehement. 
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She insisted upon Mopsie’s immediate destruction. “ Hanged 
or drowned she should be forthwith!” So ran neighbour 
Dunnett’s earnest and not unreasonable demand. “Such a 
spiteful beast,” contended she, ‘‘did not deserve to live: and 
see her die she would then and there.” 

Rolluck demurred. The cat’s cruelty to little Jessie he did 
not attempt to justify. But—so prone is the heart to deceive 
itself, and so closely is self-love bound up with all our feelings, 
and so strongly does it strive for mastery——he could not con- 
sent to her death. ‘‘ Her fondness for her master had misled 
the poor dumb creature! He was himself in fault. He had 
given her too much liberty—too much encouragement. For 
years she had been his companion ; and now she couldn’t bear 
being slighted. The fault was his !” 

How readily does the lip clothe in words the excuses which 
vanity suggests ! 

To pacify the angry mother, and to prevail on her still to 
watch over his household comforts, he promised “ by way of 
amends,” to leave the little Jessie all he “ died worth—be it 
little or much!” But Mopsie must ‘‘remain where she was. 
They could not part company. Drown her! He would as 
soon drown himself ! ” 

Some eight or nine weeks after this incident the shutters of 
the old man’s cottage were observed to be closed, and this long 
after his usual hour of rising. His neighbours finding no 
answer was returned from within to their loud and reiterated 
summons, became alarmed, and at length forced thedoor. To 
their horror they discovered the object of their search mur- 
dered on the floor of his dwelling. 

Whoever had been the assailant had met with determined 
resistance: abundant evidence was there of a desperate conflict. 
Rolluck’s right arm was broken, and a stout hedge-stake with 
which he had evidently defended himself lay snapped in two 
by his side. His clothing hung about him in shreds, and 
locks of his white hair, dabbled in blood, were strewed here 
and there upon the floor. If the assassin’s object had been 
plunder, he had been disappointed, for Rolluck’s hoard was 
found entire ; nor, strange to say, did it appear that violence 
had been used to gain admittance on the premises. No door 
’ was broken ; no window was shivered ; no lock was forced ; 
not a plant or shrub had, to all appearance, been disturbed. 

DD 2 
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The question, then, arose, “‘ How had the homicide made good 
his entrance and his exit? ” followed by another still more 
important—“ Who is he?” The party on whom suspicion 
first fell was Joe Dunnett, Jessie’s father. He was known to be 
thoroughly conversant with the deceased’s pecuniary affairs, and 
the amount of his savings. Furthermore, as a malignant by- 
stander adroitly insinuated, Dunnett had an object in getting 
rid of the old sailor: his will was made in favour of Dunnett’s 
child ; Jessie was sole legatee, and therefore the sooner Blue 
Jacket slipped his wind, the better for the labourer’s little 
daughter. Add to this, Joe himself could give but a confused 
account of his “‘ whereabouts” on the fatal night in question. 
He had been at a fair a few miles off, had “fallen into com- 
pany with two remarkably funny gentlemen,” one of whom 
sang a comic song, while the other picked his pocket. Joe’s 
partner pulled an awfully wry face when this episode in her 
husband’s evening’s amusement was detailed before her in 
public. At this point the victimised Joe’s recollection failed 
him. He said he got out of the house as quickly as he could 
when he found his money gone ; but then the air took “a sur- 
prising effect” upon him. He forgot wholly where he was, 
wandered about sadly, thought he got some sleep under a hedge, 
and only reached home at daybreak. Couldn’t give any 
better account of himself if the twelve judges were to ask 
him.” 

“The twelve judges are more, probably, than will trouble 
you,” was the kind reply of the same considerate party : “but 
you will have to make your appearance before one, and that for 
no light crime.” 

« Crime! why should I desire to injure Rolluck ? ” was the 
response of the suspected party, half choked with a heavy sob: 
“he was the best — yes, the very best friend I had!” 

« Ah!” was the comment of the same compassionate spectator 
mon A!” 

It’s astonishing of how much meaning this little vicious 
monosyllable is capable. Pity, scorn, regret, mistrust, all may 
be embodied in ““Ah!’’ And when it falls from contemptuous 
lips, what a volume of sarcastic unbelief will it convey. 

Some twenty-four hours: after Dunnet had been remanded 
for further examination, a thoughtful, venerable, hoary-headed 
magistrate came down to the murdered man’s cottage and made 
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a personal examination of the premises. He listened carefully 
and earnestly to the various statements made to him, pencilled 
a few memoranda. in his tablets as to the size and shape of the 
old man’s sleeping room, and the massive and substantial fur- 
niture which it contained; and then cursorily inquired what 
had become of the poor fellow’s cat ? 

The favourite, he was told, had escaped by some means on 
the night of her master’s murder, and had made her appearance 
once or twice at Dunnet’s cottage ; that she was restless and 
“scared,” refused her food, wandered hour after hour to and 
fro, and seemed evidently to miss the kind hand which had so 
oftenfed her. To Dunnet’s dwelling Mr. T'yerman next made his 
way: and among other questions which he asked the unhappy 
Lydia with reference to the dead man’s habits was this: ‘ Had 
Rolluck ever, to her knowledge, lent money to any party?” 

“Yes,” was the reply, “to Owsley the miller. Owsley, 
now that his friend and benefactor was gone, denied the debt ; 
but she (Lydia Dunnett) knew it to be just. Rolluck had lent 
money to Owsley more than once.” 

Mr. Tyerman paused over this reply ; and then said kindly 
and cheeringly, ‘ All will yet be well. Put your trustin Him 
who specially protects the innocent. You have no real cause 
for fear ; your husband is guiltless.” 

« Blessings on you for that word ! ” cried his agitated hearer : 
“the only word of comfort I have heard this day.” 

«Be silent, and be trustful,” repeated the old gentleman 
impressively, and then softly strode away. 

Absorbed in reverie, the justice walked slowly homewards, 
unconscious that he was followed by a party most desirous to 
arrest his attention, and who now for the fourth time repeated 
in shrill accents, — 

“One moment, sir,— one moment,— I will not detain you 
longer,— my errand will be quickly sped.” 

«* What may be its nature ? ” said the other turning towards 
his questioner. 

*Y have heard, sir, that you purpose selling Elm-tree 
Meadow, and the little cottage which stands upon it? If so, 
I should like to treat for them.” 

‘I put a high price upon both,” returned the elder gentle- 
man gravely ; “ more than, Mr. Owsley, I imagine you would 
be disposed to give.” 

pp 3 
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“* No, sir,— no,” remarked the other briskly, “1 am pre- 
pared to make a fancy bid. They adjoin my mill: and are 
more valuable to me than to another party.” 

** Perhaps so,” responded the old gentleman, drily ; and as he 
spoke he dexterously shifted his position so that the bright 
sunlight of a summer’s evening fell full upon those sinister 
features he was so eagerly scanning ; “I had, in fact,” continued 
he, with admirably-feigned carelessness, “ anticipated some 
overture on the subject from you, but have not seen you for 
some days past: absent from home, I presume ? — on a journey 
— taking orders ?” 

“No, sir; I have been ill. I had an ugly fall from my 
cart ; and was much shaken.” 

“Indeed ! Ah! I observe, now that I look at you, more 
than one formidable bruise. A scar, too, below each eye. <A 
cut, moreover, across the forehead. You must have fallen 
heavily. Who was your doctor ?” 

‘Patience and water-gruel,” and Owsley affected a laugh : 
but it was a miserable attempt at gaiety ; and the justice noted 
it. 

** And now, sir,” resumed the miller, “ be pleased to tell me 
what price you fix on this little property ? ” 

** One hundred and seventy guineas,” 

** A large sum for that small quantity of meadow land and 
dismantled cottage: more — far more than the property is 
worth !”” 

** Possibly : but that is the amount I intend to accept, and 
no other,” 

“You shall have it, sir,” observed the miller after a few 
moments’ thought: ‘ to collect it together will be a matter of 
some little difficulty, — more so now than before.” 

**T catch your meaning,” said Mr. Tyerman quietly ; “poor 
Rolluck being gone, who so often assisted you with a loan on 
an emergency, his friendly aid will now be missed,” 

The miller’s brow grew dark. 

“He never assisted me,” cried he pettishly, “ never in his life. 
I never borrowed a shilling from him, Who dares assert the 
contrary ?” 

“It is asserted,— and more — it is believed,’’ remarked the 
justice in the same unconcerned tone, watching intently the 
while the eye and bearing of his companion, 
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“By whom?” 

* By the wife of the cottager, Dunnett, below the hill ; she 
maintains resolutely that not once, but repeatedly, you have 
been Rolluck’s debtor.” 

** Let me see whether she will venture to say that when I’m 
by,” growled Owsley, hoarse with passion ; “and do you, sir, 
listen. I wish; I entreat you to be present.” 

Mr. Tyerman mutely acquiesced. He had his reasons for 
assenting to the interview, faintly as he could define those 
reasons to himself. 

The door of Dunnett’s cottage was ajar; and Owsley, who 
was some paces in advance of his aged and more feeble com- 
panion, strode quickly over the threshold. Lydia was seated 
at work before the embers of an expiring fire ; and at her 
feet lay Mopsie—no longer a sleek and well-fed favourite ; 
but the image of starvation and misery. 

**T want to know,” roared the miller, ‘ your authority for 
saying that I borrowed money of Rolluck when you are 
sure ——” 

What further he intended adding is matter of guess-work ; 
for the cat, roused by the sound of his voice, started up, and 
ran furiously towards him. Then checking herself, as if 
natural instinct apprised her that she could improve her mode 
of attack, she took a leap to the chair from which Dunnett had 
risen, and then another from the chair to the table, and thence 
sprang at Owsley, with flashing eye and extended talons. She 
missed him. His face was evidently the object she aimed at. 
No one spoke. The spectators stood stupified with astonish- 
ment ;“and Owsley, deadly pale, seemed paralysed for the 
moment by the sudden onset of the animal. Profiting by his 
condition, Mopsie ran madly round the room, repeated her 
manceuvre, and this time with effect. She laid bare her foe’s 
right cheek, and frightfully lacerated one eye. Blood gushed 
freely from the wound. Lydia screamed for help ; and the 
justice, armed with a sword-stick, endeavoured to eject Mopsie 
from the room. It was a result more desirable than feasible. 
The vengeance of the infuriated animal was yet unappeased. 
She glared furiously at Owsley ; and seemed to watch for 

another opportunity of burying her talons in his body. But 
while vigorously interposing in the wounded man’s defence, 
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the magistrate’s practised ear caught these memorable words, 
uttered by the sufferer with a yell of agony, — 

“Curses on you! you mad devil! This is the second 
tine you have served me thus!” 

As he spoke, Dunnett’s wife, forgetful of the piteons aspect 
of the wretched craven before her — forgetful of the agony 
he was evidently undergoing — forgetful of his pressing claims 
upon her active sympathy and kind offices — forgetful, in 
fact, of all but her husband’s peril, pressed towards the speaker, 
and shrieked rather than said, — 

“When before? Answer me — when before?” 

Owsley was silent. 

“* Where,” persisted she with renewed vehemence, —‘* where 
did you dast meet ?” 

“Pain,” exclaimed he piteously,— “pain distracts me. 
I know not what I said.” 

« But you did,” returned she firmly ; “you did. And a 
terrible secret have your words disclosed. You know — deny 
it not— how Rolluck met his end. And He who hates” 
deeds of blood, points you out by a dumb creature as the 
murderer !” 

“No! No!” cried Owsley furiously ; “I deny it.” 

And under the combined influence of pain, fright, and loss 
of blood, the wretched man fainted. 

Every relief which medical skill could devise Mr. Tyerman 
took care should be afforded. The suggestions of humanity 
were fully carried out, but the most rigid surveillance was not 
forgotten. A train of minute circumstances — each unim- 
portant in itself, but united forming a chain of almost irre- 
sistible evidence — was arrayed against him. Within a fort- 
night he was committed for trial. 

But that dreaded ordeal was never passed. He sickened 
and died in prison six weeks before the assizes were held. To 
the last he maintained that he was not Rolluck’s murderer ; 
though he admitted being secreted in the house on the fatal 
evening of his death ; and that the object of bis ambush was 
to surprise the old man into a further advance of cash. That 
this was the extent of his guilt may, with all christian charity, 
be doubted ; enough, however, was admitted by him to clear 
Dunnett from suspicion and to restore him to his family. 
Still, to his closing hour — and Joe lived long and prosper- 
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ously — he was accustomed to say, “ The first, and best, and 
boldest witness in my favour was a dumb one.” 

A case with somewhat similar bearings will be remem- 
bered by many, which referred to a helpless member of a 
family long resident at one of the little seaports in Devon. 
Mrs. Arlett was the mother of a very lovely girl, whose 
beauty was her rnin. Her rare and surpassing personal at- 
tractions drew on her the notice of a high-born profligate : 
and she, rashly credulous and dazzled with the prospect of a 
coronet in the distance, fled with him from her humble home. 
The hour of delusion soon passed. The object of the party 
to whom she had entrusted her happiness speedily became 
apparent. Deceived, disgusted, and betrayed, she died —a 
few months after her flight — miserably. Her widowed and 
agonised mother found a shelter in the house of a married 
nephew, whose unceasing study seemed to be that of diverting 
her from the contemplation of past sorrows. He but partially 
succeeded: for one of the delusions which had obtained a 
firm hold of Mrs. Arlett’s mind was this— that ‘‘ Thomasine 
was not dead, but would return to her ere long a humbled 
and submissive penitent.” No argument, no persuasion, could 
conquer this idea. ‘ It was impossible,” she contended, with 
tearful eye and quivering lip, ‘‘that one could die so young 
and so happy, so joyous and lovely as Thomasine! Though 
sorrow had overtaken her, Death would spare her. He could 
have nothing in common with one so gentle and so fair. She 
wished people would not distress her by such frightful rumours. 
Her heart was bound up with her daughter. She should soon 
see her again. She would return some early morning — she 
knew she would — to her poor failing mother. She had not 
a doubt upon the point. The spring would bring her!” 

Poor Thomasine! while these words of hope and trust 
were uttered, she was mouldering in a distant and unhonoured 
grave ! 

Meanwhile every relic of her daughter was precious in the 
poor mother’s eyes. Her own valuables had long since dis- 
appeared. The hour of trial and privation had scattered 
them. But whatever jewel Thomasine had worn or prized, 
_ was guarded with a miser’s care. 

A ruby ring, to which, in her early days of happiness, 
Thomasine had been partial; a highly-finished miniature of 
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herself — taken by a London artist— what an intelligent, joy- 
ous, animated countenance did it present ! — a gold cross, ex- 
quisitely chased, of foreign manufacture, the offering of some 
youthful lover to the far-famed beauty ; and a bird of splendid 
plumage from Mexico, whose note was singularly sweet and 
musical, and which, being regularly fed by its youthful mis- 
tress, knew her, and would clap his wings and burst into 
song the moment she approached the cage ; — these were the 
treasures over which poor Mrs. Arlett gloated, and which were 
rarely absent from her sight. Life ebbed away in examining 
and preserving them. The instructions of the nephew to his 
household with reference to his feeble guest, were positive and 
reiterated — that her wishes were to be obeyed and her foibles 
to be respected to the utmost. No request was to be deemed 
inopportune. And to secure her against the possibility of 
neglect, an attendant was placed at her command, whose sole 
duty was to attend to her personal comfort. The name of 
this party was Franchette. She was pronounced “ an invalu- 
able creature ;’’ a treasure for honesty and fidelity. What 
vipers these “ faithful creatures” occasionally prove! But 
this by the way. 

For two long years had Mrs. Arlett been a guest — an 
honoured though a trying guest— under the roof of her 
generous nephew, her mind still reverting to her daughter, 
and her lips still uttering the most earnest assurances that 
Thomasine would speedily return to her as dutiful and affec- 
tionate as when they last met; when her existence abruptly 
closed, Without any previous illness—any avowal of pain 
or uneasiness — or the manifestation of any symptom which 
could create alarm — she was found one morning dead in her 
chair. The countenance was perfectly calm and placid. 
There“was no distortion of feature—no impress of pain or 
struggle apparent. And many thanksgivings were uttered by 
the kind-hearted host, that his kinswoman’s chequered career 
had come to so calm and peaceful a close. The medical at- 
tendants who were called in united in opinion that some blood- 
vessel in the head had given way, and that Mrs, Arlett had 
died instantaneously. Her sufferings, they felt assured, must 
have been but momentary.’ The necessary preparations were 
made. The funeral took place; and all seemed satisfied 
that the fatal event had been produced by natural causes — 
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all, save and except Mrs. Humphrey Arlett. She shook her 
head with dubious meaning, when the happy release of the 
poor widow was spoken of; and hummed and hawed when 
merciless gossips observed to her “ how providentially it had 
been ordered that the old lady’s decease was so momentary 
and so peaceful ?” 

“What does that bye-play mean?” was her husband’s in- 
quiry on one occasion. ‘‘ You are not apt to array your 
judgment against that of others ; are you not satisfied ?”, 

** Not altogether,” was the reply. 

** You do not suspect foul play ?” continued he earnestly. 

““I miss,” returned the lady, evading all direct reply, 
“JT miss from your relative’s writing-desk the much-prized 
ruby ring, the gold cross which she so frequently wore, and 
the exquisite miniature of Thomasine, so valuable from its 
massive and costly setting.” 

“Ts that all? You will discover them in a day or two in 
some one of her many hiding-places. You are as well aware 
as myself of ler magpie propensities.” 

**I do not find,” continued Mrs. Humphrey doggedly, “a 
single shilling among her effects. Purse and note-case are 
both gone,” 

* Pooh! pooh! Remember her very limited means.” 

“She was poor—that I grant—but not penniless. A 
little hoard in reserve, depend upon it, was hers. I am dis- 
satisfied— much and greatly dissatisfied—with the general 
aspect of affairs.” 

““Needlessly !”” cried the husband. ‘“ Mark me, Emma, 
all will be cleared up in a day or two.” 

* 1 agree with you; but the dénouement will be what you 
little expect!” observed the lady quietly, as her unsuspicious 
husband rose and left her. 

Three weeks glided by. No further discovery was made ; 
but Mrs. Arlett’s suspicions were as active as ever. She 
never returned to the subject on which her husband and her- 
self took such opposite views ; but calmly waited her oppor- 
tunity to re-assert her opinion: this opportunity Mr. Arlett 
speedily gave her. 

“ Franchette’s mourning is wretchedly shabby: have you 
remarked it, Emma?” observed the gentleman ; “one would 
imagine she had provided it at her own expense.”’ 
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«She has!” was his companion’s laconic reply. 

“You are jesting!” exclaimed he. Surely you pur- 
pose, were it only from respect to the memory of the dead, 
that Franchette, as my poor aunt’s special attendant, should 
have mourning —new, of course, and handsome?” 

** Nothing more distant from my intention.” 

“Nay, nay, Emma; your assumption of the character of 
a niggard — so foreign to your own generous impulses — ill 
becomes you. Listen to me. I proposed settling on the girl 
a trifling annuity in acknowledgment of her services to the 
dead. You would not hear of it. I then modified my scheme 
into a gratuity for her attendance upon my poor kinswoman 
to her very last hour. You condemned it. And now you 
advance a step further, and refuse to give her mourning. 
Surely, this is harsh !”’ 

“No, it is just. Listen, in your turn, tome. That Fran- 
chette ought to be a mourner on this occasion, I admit. No 
one has such cause for deep and quenchless grief. But let 
her regret be shown not by external indications of sorrow, but 
by confession and repentance.” 

** Confession ! of what?” 

“Of her crime. I believe her to be accessary —nay, start 
not — to your helpless kinswoman’s death. Every article of 
value belonging to her has disappeared. Who had opportunity 
to purloin them? The invalid died, it is asserted, in the 
day-time, when left for twenty minutes wholly to herself. 
Where was Franchette ?— how employed ? —in what part 
of the house ? — and on what errand? She is unable to say ! 
But the witness against her, the disinterested and damning 
witness, is the foreign warbler — Yu-a-tipi. The bird won't 
touch food presented by her hands; flaps his wings and 
screams when she approaches him ; shows every symptom of 
horror, rage, and fright, so long as she is present — you must 
have noticed this?” 

* T have. It has puzzled me.” 

** Me it has grieved: for to my mind is solved a frightful 
problem. That bird was in the room when your poor old 
relative died. Die under what circumstances she might, he 
witnessed the last struggle, whatever was its nature,” 

* Emma, these are circumstances tinged, it is true, with 
suspicion, but from which no dark conclusion should be lightly 
drawn.” 
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“I cannot avoid it: and therefore I implore you that 
Franchette may have neither annuity, nor pecuniary present, 
nor mourning ; and an asylum in this house only till I can 
unmask and punish her.” 

But the presumed delinquent who, to other natural gifts, 
added that of a very fine ear, had overheard some portion of 
this dialogue, and took measures accordingly. She decamped, 
when and how no one knew. The greater portion of her 
clothes, the wages due to her, and one or two bulky presents 
which her deceased mistress had made her, were perforce left 
behind. Nothing was heard of her for six or seven years. 
At the end of that period a squalid, ill-dressed, miserable- 
looking woman waited on Mrs. Arlett, and said she was Fran- 
chette’s mother. Her daughter, she remarked, was dead, and 
had died, after great suffering, in some hospital in London. 
‘Two days before she breathed her last she called her mother 
aside, and implored her to put a small parcel (which she 
gave her) into Mrs, Arlett’s hands. This package she pro- 
duced. With mingled fear and curiosity it was opened. 
Within lay, much defaced, scratched, and abominably ill- 
used, the once glowing miniature of the unfortunate Tho- 
masine. The costly and massive gold setting, as a matter 
of course, was missing. Round the picture was twisted a 
sheet of soiled letter-paper. On this was written, in large 
and legible characters, “‘ Your suspicions were just. Fran- 
chette.” 

But perhaps the most extraordinary part ever sustained in 
a case of murder by a dumb animal was borne by a little 
terrier dog — name and owner unknown — in the case of Ni- 
cholson, the assassin of his unsuspecting master and mistress, 
the Bonars. I have thrown the particulars into a note. I 
would quote their source, but cannot recal it. All I can 
state is, they are authentic. Can they be read without this 
conclusion being arrived at, that the mission of the animal 
was to detect a murderer ? * 


* Mr. Frederick Tyrrel (the late eminent surgeon) makes this statement : —‘* He 
(Nicholson) was 7 foarte in the afternoon, and taken to the Compter prison in 
Giltspur Street. I went there to see him, and was accompanied by the governor to 
the cell in which he was confined. Whilst speaking to him, a little black and dun 
terrier-dog placed its fore-paws upon his knees, and began to lick his breeches, 
which were made of some dark-coloured velveteen. Observing this, the governor 
directed him to remove them. On afterwards holding them up to the light, the 
front part of each thigh was evidently stained, and a little moisture soon proved it 
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CHAPTER XXI. 


SLEEPLESS BECAUSE CRIMINAL. 


“In the close of his career, the vulgar saw only a confirmation of all their pre- 
judices ; and some men of real piety and genius so far forgot the maxims both of 
religion and of phliosophy as confidently to ascribe the mournful event to the just 
vengeance of God, and to the horrors of an evil conscience. It is with very dif- 
ferent feelings that we contemplate the spectacle of a great mind ruined by the 
weariness of satiety, by the pangs of wounded honour, by fatal diseases, and still 
more fatal remedies.’ — Rigur HonouraBLe Tuomas B. Macautay, M.P. 


Dr. Toprivee, whose resignation was this morning tendered 
and accepted, and whose spirits have risen marvellously in 
consequence, is about to travel on the Continent with a 
wealthy valetudinarian. 

** T have,” said he, * no great reason to felicitate myself 
on my change of duties, if what I underwent a few years 
since in a similar relation is to weigh with me. I was se- 
lected,” continued he, “ in early life for the appointment of 
medical adviser to a young favourite of fortune, who had un- 
expectedly succeeded to a large landed estate, and ‘ whose 
nerves had suddenly become affected.’ Foreign travel was 
recommended: and during his wanderings he was to be 
watched over by a medical attendant, who was at no time, 
and under no pretext, to quit him. 

* The history of young Reston was somewhat singular. In 
boyhood he was an agreeable, good-tempered, light-hearted 
lad, of popular manners, and inconsiderable abilities, destined 
by his father —a man of limited means — to fill the office of 
clerk in some mercantile establishment. Resolved to give him 
every advantage which a first-rate education could afford, 
Reston was placed by his prudent and far-sighted parent at a 
private school, where only six boys were received, and where 
morals and manners, strange to say, were thought of nearly 
as much moment as classics. Among the inmates was alame, 
deformed, sickly lad, contingent heir to a baronetcy. His name 


to be with blood. The governor remarked that my dog was a sagacious little 
fellow; but Icould not own him, for I had never before seen him; and all the 
inquiries which were subsequently made could not discover a master for him! It 
was the more extraordinary because a public notice was posted at the gates of the 
prison forbidding the entrance of dogs. In the evening I sent to the prison, to beg 
to have the dog, as I heard he had not been owned, when—remarkable to say — 
he had disappeared as strangely as he had entered, AND WAS NEVER AFTERWARDS 
FOUND!’ 
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was Fleming. Between him and Reston an intimacy arose, 
founded on the natural instinct by which the weaker seeks 
the stronger, and the defenceless clings to the powerful. 
Reston fought his battles, wrote his themes, polished off his 
nonsense verses, was always willing to walk his pace, and to 
accommodate himself to his companion’s physical infirmities, 
without apparently perceiving them. Hapless and repulsive 
as the lame boy was in person, he had a beautiful mind; a 
noble nature and generous impulses were his. He felt Res- 
ton’s kindness deeply ; and he declared, that if ever he became 
independent, Reston should hear of his good fortune, and be 
invited to share it. That result was realised much sooner 
than was expected. Death took away, during the next five 
years, both his childless uncles ; and the lame, pallid, sickly 
boy became Sir Carroll Cope Fleming, with a rent-roll ap- 
proximating to six thousand per annum. The funeral obse- 
quies of his predeeessor had hardly been solemnised when the 
young baronet’s recollections reverted to his early friend, and 
he wrote to entreat his presence at Fleming Park. A most 
cordial welcome awaited him on his arrival ; and the day 
following, a proposition from his young host that he should 
accompany him to Oxford, where the whole of his university 
expenses would be defrayed, and every facility afforded him 
for going to the bar, or, if he preferred it, taking holy orders. 
All that Sir Carroll stipulated for in return amounted to this, 
that Reston’s society should be mainly at his, the young 
baronet’s, disposal; that he should accompany him to the 
banks of the Isis, neither as a tutor, counsellor, or spy, but 
as a personal friend ; and furthermore, that beyond Reston’s 
immediate family the nature of their arrangement should not 
transpire. The rare delicacy of this latter condition the 
young man’s friends felt sensibly. 

“To Oxford the parties went ; and during the first long 
vacation passed to the Continent. At Liége the baronet fell 
ill. His complaint was pronounced malignant typhus; and 
the servants of the hotel where he sickened, taking fright at 
the announcement, shunned him, one and all, as a doomed 
man. His nurse, day and night, was Reston. He admi- 
nistered, hour after hour, the nauseous remedies ; smoothed 
the uneasy pillow; allayed the ever-recurring thirst; held him 
down in his delirious intervals, and never quitted him till his 
convalescence was no longer doubtful. 
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‘The demeanour of Sir Carroll on his recovery, whether 
it arose from shyness, pride, or constitutional reserve, was 
strange, and miserably disappointed his companion. He never 
thanked him for his past devotion —uever expressed any 
pleasure that he had escaped infection—never condemned the 
selfishness of those sordid menials who had on the first an- 
nouncement of his danger abandoned him — never referred 
but once, and that slightly, to his own sufferings and danger. 
The subject apparently was disagreeable, and, with his usual 
timid policy, he shunned it. 

“To Reston this apparently ungrateful line of conduct was 
deeply galling. He could not disguise from his own heart the 
conviction that to him, humanly speaking, Sir Carroll was 
indebted for his life. His own existence he felt he had un- 
hesitatingly placed in jeopardy rather than that the exigencies 
of his friend should be ill-supplied or forgotten. Had the 
invalid been his own brother, Reston’s feelings told him: that 
he could not have nursed him more tenderly or devotedly ; 
and now — not even the poor meed of thanks! The more 
he mused on the baronet’s coolness and indifference, the more 
ungracious did his conduct appear. And at this point their 
friendship cooled ; their intercourse, once 80 cordial, was 
checked by some indescribable restraint ; their unison in 
thought and sentiment, once so perfect, seemed jarred. It 
might be caused by a feeling of pride on the one hand, and a 
sense of wrong on the other. Whatever was its origin, the 
result was clear: the forms of conventional courtesy succeeded 
to the frankness, and warmth, and boundless confidence of 
friendship. Sir Carroll returned to Fleming Park early in 
the autumn. On the Ist of October he attained his majority. 
His ingratitude was seeming, not real. He remembered Res- 
ton’s devoted services and appreciated them. On the 5th of 
the same month he made his will, leaving Reston, ‘in token 
of former attention to him during illness, sole heir to all his 
personal property, should he die childless,,—-a most unfor- 
tunate determination, —deliberately arrived at, but pregnant 
with ill. 

« The solicitor who drew the deed, submitted, more than 
once, to the testator, ‘ whether it would not be more conducive 
to Mr. Reston’s interests, and more agreeable to his (Sir 
Carroll’s) feelings, to settle some annuity on his travelling 
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companion, or to make over some property to him by deed of 
gift?’ ‘No!’ was the reply, rather smartly given; ‘I 
demur to that suggestion entirely ; Reston must be content, so 
long as I live, to be dependent on me.’—‘ You are aware, 
sir,’ persisted the lawyer, ‘that your friend being your junior 
by six months only, his succeeding to the property given 
him by your will is a mere contingency. The clause in ques- 
tion is, I was about to say, a mockery of a bequest. Do re- 
consider this point. —‘ Allow me, Mr. Hartop, to recal to you 
your true position,’ observed the baronet haughtily, ‘and to 
remind you that the will you are now making is mine, not 
your own.’ “ 

«« The attorney bowed and was silent. The will was drawn 
up, put aside for consideration, reperused, and executed. Its 
contents, the morning following, were communicated to Reston. 
He listened without the slightest apparent interest to the state- 
ment, and at its close, remarked carelessly, ‘I trust, Sir Car- 
roll, this wordy document will turn out to be so much waste 
paper ; you will have sons of your own, I devoutly hope, to 
succeed you in your property. Do we ride this morning ? 
You promised, I think, to decide on the site of the new 
keeper’s lodge. The day is tempting. Shall I order the 
horses round ?’ 

“Such was his comment, and the only one he was ever 
heard to make with reference to the subject. Those most in 
his confidence never remember his alluding, however casually 
or distantly, to the ‘ contingent inheritance’ held out to him ; 
it seemed wholly and entirely to have escaped his recollection. 
But in the meantime his patron’s health manifestly failed. 
Repeated attacks of illness assailed him ; his spirits became 
depressed ; he grew thin, complained of constant suffering, and 
his features, which had become sharp, and wan, and rigid, bore 
out his assertion ; in truth, the anxious and distressed expres- 
sion of his face was painfully striking. One medical man after 
another was consulted ; each declared there was something 
‘materially wrong’ in the system; but no two of them 
agreed as to the precise nature of the malady. One said it 
~ arose from ‘ gout lurking in the system ;’ another, that it was 
‘one of the many effects which the attack of malignant fever 
had left behind it ;* a third, that it was produced ‘ by sparing 
diet and oyer-exercise,’ But to what extent soever various 
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M.D.’s differed as to the seat of the baronet’s complaint, and 
the remedies proper to counteract it, they were gloriously 
unanimous in one particular—they never refused a fee. In 
the multitude of consultations there was not wisdom: no 
amendment took place ; and Sir Carroll determined on going 
to London, and conferring with Dr. Hope. The resolution 
was suddenly taken, and as suddenly carried out. On his 
return to dinner the following day he seemed in spirits, and as 
Reston and he sat over their dessert, he exclaimed, cheerfully, 

«¢J was much pleased with Hope’s manner, and think 
that if any man can do me good, he will. But he asked me 
some most extraordinary questions.’ 

«€ They all do,’ was Reston’s comment: ‘they think it 
professional.’ 

“¢ True: but Hope’s queries were unaccountable; and 
among them was this—‘* Have you ever to your knowledge 
taken any deleterious drug—any preparation or compound of 
which poison was an ingredient ?” Absurd, was it not? But 
what ails ye, Reston? Peste! You're spilling your wine 
over the table, and running your fork into my fingers !’ 

“ The old butler, who was still lingering at the side-board, 
and whose attention had been arrested by his master’s excla- 
mation, now hurried towards Mr. Reston, whom he described 
—and never varied to his dying day in the statement —as 
looking deadly pale, trembling in every limb, and unable for 
many moments to articulate. When he did, he gasped out — 

«¢Yye the cramp in my wrist. It is painful for the mo- 
ment, but soon over.’ 

«What remedy will you have? Hartshorn —laudanum 
—eau de Cologne.’ 

<< « Nothing but cold water relieves me.’ 

«‘ And, averting his face from his host, he bathed his wrist 
diligently and continuously. 

«©* Come, Reston, that will do: you look less ghostly ; and 
now for Hope — you must hear the wind-up of the interview. 
The gravity with which he put his question about “ deleterious 
substances” was somewhat startling. I met it with the re- 
mark —“ Lots in my time, I dare say, doctor, were it only in 
the wine I drank at Oxford. However, write for me; you'll 
find me a docile patient.” He did so; and I’ve come down 
from town laden with new remedies. I begin to-night. I 
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must do so in earnest, for I find my evening paroxysm of 
pain commencing. Strange that food of any kind should so 
distress me! If I could live without eating, I might, per- 
haps, live without torture.’ 

“He rose as he spoke, and retired to his dressing-room ; 
and there, after an hour’s interval, Reston visited him, The 
invalid seemed cheerful; expressed a hope that the paroxysm 
was passed ; desired his reading lamp might be brought him 
and fixed near his sofa. ‘He looked forward,’ he said, ‘ to 
having some bours of sound sleep.’ Reston bade him good- 
night, and left him. 

“ At ten, Halls, his valet, went into his room to take his 
orders for the night. The baronet spoke cheerfully, expressed 
himself free from pain, desired a small mahogany stand on 
which Dr. Hope’s medicines were ranged to be drawn close to 
his bedside, and gave directions that no one in the household 
should sit up on his account. About two in the morning the 
family was disturbed by the loud and continuous ringing of 
Sir Carroll’s bell. Halls was the first to reach his master’s 
room, and when he did so found his master in the throes of 
death. He was unable to utter more than a few words at a 
time. Those which could be distinctly caught were — 
‘Wrong medicine !—wrong medicine! Death! I’m burn- 
ing! Water !— water!’ Convulsions came on, and in twenty 
minutes he expired. 

“In the investigation which ensued nothing satisfactory 
was elicited. A cloud of impenetrable mystery seemed to 
hover over the deceased baronet’s last hours. It appeared that, 
six weeks previously, Sir Carroll’s favourite mare, Dora, had 
sprained her shoulder. A veterinary surgeon was called in. 
He brought with him an embrocation so powerful that he de- 
sired it might, when used, be diluted copiously with water. 
© He would answer,’ he said, ‘for its suecess with the mare 5 
but a very few drops would pucker up any Christian!’ A 
printed label, inscribed ‘poison !’ was pasted on the bottle ; 
and ‘as grooms are proverbially careless,’ such were Sir Car- 
roll’s own words, ‘I shall keep this deadly specific in my own 
dressing-room. When wanted let it be asked for!’ By what 
hands it had been brought thence ; who had carefully washed 
off the label ; how it had found its way into the baronet’s 
room ; when, and by whom it had been placed among other 
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phials on the stand by his sick-bed, no one could or chose to 
afford information. All was mystery and conjecture. That 
the invalid had mistaken its contents—had, in some paroxysm 
of pain, applied to it for relief — had, deceived by its appear- 
ance, imagined it was a medicine proper for him to take — 
were points inferred rather than proved. One fact alone was 
clear —that he had perished, and that the agent of his de- 
struction was poison. 

** His demise brought instant wealth and consequence to Mr. 
Reston. To him fell all the Baronet’s personal property —a 
bequest much more important than was at first surmised, The 
heir-at-law wished to invalidate the will; but it had been too 
carefully and securely worded to admit of dispute. 

“Tt was singular,” observed Dr. Todrigg, emphatically, 
“and no less singular than true, that Reston ceased to be 
happy the moment he ceased to be dependent. The gaiety 
and cheerfulness of manner, once so natural to him, fled. The 
merry laugh and humorous reply, so often the provocative to 
mirth in others, were never heard. He looked a saddened, 
joyless, despondent man. His family said he ‘had never re- 
covered the shock of Sir Carroll’s death, to whom he was 
devotedly attached ;” his apothecary maintained that ‘the 
sudden and surprising change in his worldly circumstances 
had unnerved his system.’ I adopt neither opinion,” said Dr, 
Todrigg shrewdly ; ‘‘ but he was a curious specimen of ‘ a 
fortunate young man,’ when his friends placed him under my 
special charge. And now observe the folly of which educated 
people are guilty, and the pains which they take to mislead the 
man by whose advice they profess themselves desirous to be 
directed. When young Reston was confided to my care, his 
previous history was carefully withheld from me. He was 
even introduced under my roof with a feigned name. I asked 
the particulars of his case, and received for answer that he had 
unexpectedly succeeded to considerable property, and was 
labouring under undue nervous excitement. A secluded village 
in Somersetshire, nestling under the Cheddar Hills, was to be 
his temporary home, and thither I was required to accompany 
him. Promises of ample remuneration were held out to me 
if success attended my course of treatment: but no medical 
regimen would reach his case. Take what exercise he might 
during the day, he could not sleep, Pending the three months 
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he was with me, I have my doubts whether he ever had, at 
any one time, two hours of sound, refreshing, continuous sleep. 
And when, perchance, his weary eyelids closed, and a snatch 
of repose of some twenty or thirty minutes was granted him, 
he talked incessantly. During the day he was taciturn, reserved, 
and guarded ; but when he slept —if sleep it could be called 
— his loquacity was continuous. Of this I had ample means 
of judging. His sleeping-room communicated with mine — 
there were obvious reasons why such an arrangement was 
desirable ; and the moment he was locked in slumber, his 
burdened spirit relieved itself. He would commence in a 
low murmuring, which gradually deepened in strength and 
volume till his exclamations became painfully distinct. ‘I am 
not to blame — it was his own act and deed.— No! I didnot 
offer it.— I wasn’t with him.— It was his own blunder. — 
How came the phial there? — How !— Why am I to tell? 
—I won’t! I won’t!’ A succession of shrieks would follow ; 
and in the midst of these he wakes. At another time he would 
break out with —‘ Ask me no questions! —TI intend to keep 
my own secret !— Yes! he grew thinner and thinner. — What 
have I to do with that ?— They say you killed him? — False ! 
False ! — He killed himself !— D’ye hear ? he killed himself! 
— Oh! it was cleverly done — cleverly done, indeed! Ha! 
ha! ha!’ And in the midst of a peal of laughter, horrible to 
hear, the poor wretched creature would wake, nor close his 
eyes again for hours.” 

“ And what became of him ultimately ?” 

““T returned him to his friends; and, as I did so, could not 
forbear remarking that he required ‘the divine more than the 
physician.’ ” 

* And his end? ” 

“Oh! he still lives — abroad, I understand, and under re- 
straint ; but his bodily health is little, if at all impaired.” 

“A sad history !” 

“Yes, Mr. Cleaver, but it points its moral. I never think 
of Reston without feeling that there is a worse ill than poverty 
——than disappointed expectations — than blighted prospects 
— than false friends, — the ill of a guilty conscience, burdened 
with a load of unrepented sin. This reconciles me to my 
threadbare coat at any time.” 

He wrung my hand in silence and left me. 

It was thus we parted. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 


RETIREMENT, 


“ Make your adieux gracefully ; and see that your last words be those of amity 
and peace.” — Mrs. Grant, of Laggan. 
Inprcarrons had not latterly been wanting that my retirement 
from office was an event for which some of the magistrates 
were prepared. 

I was told that I had “grown old:” a misfortune beyond 
my power to avert. It was added, that my “voice was 
broken: ” constant exertion will tell, Furthermore, it was 
urged that some of the prisoners complained that they “ could 
not” hear me: I changed the phraseology of the complaint 
somewhat, and wrote “ wounp nor.” Finally and overwhelm- 
ingly, it was asserted that the Governor described me as 
“prosy,” — an indefinite term, but involving a volume of ac- 
cusation. 

I resolved to resign. 

It is not unusual for the village curate to sigh over his posi- 
tion ; to be chafed by the ignorance, opposition, and obduracy 
of the people to whom he has to minister 3 and to be alter- 
nately ruffled and humbled by the eccentricities, caprices, and 
vacillation of some invalid and uncertain incumbent. Brother 
labourer ! be thankful that such is your lot. 

At all events, pause before you change it for the painful 
duties and the galling bondage of 

A Gaon CuHapLain. 


THE END. 


Lonpon: 


Sportiswoopes and Snaw, 
New-street-Square, 
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